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THE SHIP OF THE DESERT. their adaptation to the climate and country of 

N March, 1853, Congress appropriated thirty |‘Texas and our southwestern frontier, as beasts 
thousand dollars, to be expended under the | of burden or of rapid passage, for the transport- is 
direction of the War Department, ‘in the im- | | ation of troops and baggage, or the expeditious : 
portation of camels and dromedaries, to be em- | transmission of intelligence. Accordingly, to Fy 
ployed for military purposes ;” and also to test | Major Henry C. Wayne of the army, and Lieu- +P, 
Vor. XV.—No. 89.—O0 3 
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tenant David D. Porter of the navy, was assizned 
the special duty of procuring in the East a suf- 
ficient number of the finest animals to conduct 
the experiment to conclusive results; the store- 
ship Supply was fitted up by Lieutenant Porter 
to receive and safely transport the camels to 
Texas, his arrangements to that effect being 
most admirable. In two expeditions, camels 
and dromedaries of choice breeds were pur- 
chased in Egypt, Tunis, and Asia Minor, and 
with remarkable suecess landed at Indianola 
in Texas; in much better condition, indeed, 
than mules or horses could be expected to pre- 
sent in like circumstances. 

After a sufficient interval allowed for recruit- 
ing, a series of experiments was instituted by 
the sagacious and zealous conductors of the ex- 
pedition, which, so far as they have gone, abund- 
antly prove the adaptability of the camel to mil- 
itary and ‘‘express” purposes in the waste and 
scantily-watered regions of the Southwest; that 
they can be transported on long voyages with 
safety ; that the atmospheric changes of Texas 
are even less unfavorable to them than those to 
which they are often exposed at home; that 
they find in Texas abundant subsistence ; that 
they can be reared and trained there, as easily 
and as well as in Arabia or Egypt; that they 
can bear even greater burdens in Texas, because 
better fed and more intelligently tended; and, 
finally, that a knowledge of their management 
is not more difficult to Americans than to Ori- 
entals. 

At least, these are the conclusions at which 
those who have participated in this novel enter- 
prise, or who have watched its progress with 
impartial and instructed interest from the first, 
have clearly arrived. ‘The complete success of 
the experiment, and the acknowledged estab- 
lishment of the practicability of rearing and 
working the camel in the United States, so as 
to procure to the fullest extent the advantages 
of its docility, strength, endurance, powers of 
abstinence, patience, speed, and, of course, econ- 
omy, are, they think, only a question of time. 
To realize these expectations, five or six years 
of practical investigation will be required. 

Four months since, Major Wayne wrote to 
the Secretary of War: ‘So far the results of 
the experiment, within the limits time has per- 
mitted it to be carried, have fully sustained the 
views we entertained in regard to the usefulness 
of the camel, and which induced us [Major 
Wayne and Lieutenant Porter], in our respect- 
ive spheres of action, to press it upon the atten- 
tion of Congress. In conducting the experi- 
iaent I have endeavored to act with great cau- 
tion, and rather to err on the side of excessive 
eare than to jeopard success by any effort at dis- 
play. I know what the animal is capable of 
doing, and does, in Asia and Africa, and I am 
firmly convinced that ‘t can do as much in 
America. The prejudices, fears, and objections 
ef all classes are to be met only by successful 
demonstration.” And of this, Major Wayne 
relates an amusing exam; le: - 


** At Indianola, and within the first month 
after ‘the outlandish brutes’ were landed, some 
hay being needed at the camel-yard one day, a 
man was rent to the quarter-master’s forage- 
house, with a camel, to bring up four bales. 
When the submissive brute was made to kneel, 
and two bales, weighing together 613 pounds, 
were packed upon him, doubts were expressed 
by several by-standers as to the camel's ability 
to rise under them. When two bales more 
were added, making the gross weight of the 
load 1256 pounds, the gaping crowd gave noisy 
expression to their astonishment and indigna- 
tion, and gentlemen who had never been to 
Camel-land were ‘willing to bet considerable 
that the critter couldn't git up under the heft 
o’ that.’ Bat when the camel arose, without a 
strain, and quietly walked away with his four 
bales, as one who felt himself master of the sit- 
uation, there was a sudden change of public 
sentiment, most flattering to the outlandish 
brute and encouraging to his military sponsors. 
A Texan poet chronicled the event in verse, 
and ‘A Node’ in honor of the occasion was giv- 
en to the world in the columns of the Jndianola 
Bulletin.” 

The brusque, eccentric Waterton, with his 
characteristic irreverence and truculence, wrote 
Buffon down an ass; and Captain Mayne Reid 
pronounces him a ‘parlor naturalist,” because 
he speaks of the lion, not ‘‘as he found him,” 
but as he read of him. Certainly, if we were 
inclined chivalrously to defend that oracle of 
menagerie-men against his brace of scoffers, 
we would desire some better footing than we 
find in his account of the camel; for he tells us 
the ‘‘camel” is the two-humped species, and dis- 
tinguishes the one-humped by the term ‘‘ drom- 
edary,” as a scientific classification. Now Joln- 
son, in his ‘‘ Physical Atlas,” defines the limits 
of Camel-land as extending from fhe fifteenth 
to the fifty-second degree of north latitude, and 
from the fifteenth degree of longitude west of 
Greenwich to the hundred and twentieth east, 
and embracing the Canaries, Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunis, Tripoli, the Great Desert, and Egypt, in 
Africa; Arabia, Turkey in Asia, Persia, Cabool, 
Beloochistan, Hindostan, Birmah, Thibet, Mon- 
golia, a small portion of the southern part of Si- 
beria, and Independent Tartary, in Asia; the 
Crimea, and a not extensive tract around Con- 
stantinople, in Europe; to which may be added 
‘Tuscany, where the camel has existed for two 
hundred years—not in general use, but on the 
private estates of the Grand Duke, at Pisa. 
* Adopting this definition,” says Linant Belle- 
fonds (Linant Bey, engineer-in-chief of dykes 
and bridges to the Viceroy of Egypt), ‘‘the 
camel would not be known any where on the 
African continent, and only in a small part of 
Tartary, in Asia, Yet throughout Camel-land 
the one-humped animal is universally known as 
‘gimel,’ ‘djimel,’ or ‘gamel,’ and the word 
‘dromedary,’ or any thing like it, is never 
| heard.” Moreover, the term ‘‘ dromedary,” de- 
j rived from the Greek, épouéve (runner, racer, 
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MALE BACTRIAN, BLANKETED. 


courser), is really applicable to but one variety 
of camel—that used for riding purposes, as dis- 
tinguished from the camel of burden. The na- 
tives of Camel-land, and the Europeans residing 
there, recognize only the generic term ‘‘ gimel,” 
or ‘‘ djimel,” and instead of “ dromedary,” em- 


ploy the terms delool and hedjin to denote the 
camel for riding purposes, whether of the fine 
or common blood. 

According, then, to the nomenclature of Cam- 
el-land, the gimel is either single or deuble- 
humped —the dromedary being necessarily a 
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camel, though the camel may not be a drome- | el’s blood, dearer than a slave’s, drawn to save 
dary. The two-humped camel is said to have | famishing Bedouins in mid-desert—of fine cam- 


come originally from Bactria, and the single- 
humped from Arabia; therefore the two varie- 
ties are most accurately described as “ Bactrian” 
and ‘‘ Arabian.” ‘The scientific classification 
adopted by Buffon appears the more absurd 
when we consider that the Bactrian is utterly 


unknown in Africa; where, as Major Wayne de- | 


clares, it would be as remarkable a curiosity as 
with us in the United States—as it was, for in- 
stance, to the citizens of Indianola when land- 
ed there from the Supp/y. 

The Bactrian is found only on the southern 


border of Siberia, in a portion of Tartary, and | 


in the Crimea; and is a much more heavily- 
built animal than the Arabian—of stouter limbs, 
and stronger. It is not nearly so well adapted 
for burdens as the Arabian; its peculiar con- 
formation unfitting it to receive the proper pack- 
saddle, it can not be laden to the measure of 
its strength: moreover, it is extremely slow. 
It is, therefore, principally esteemed as a breed- 
er. Major Wayne and Lieutenant Porter saw 
but few Bactrians in the Crimea, and those had 
been cruelly abused; in fact, when discarded at 
last, to be replaced by Arabian camels, horses, 
and mules, they were turned adrift, in all the 
terrible rigor of a Crimean winter, to get a liv- 
ing as they could. The Arabian camel was in 
much request, in the beginning of the war, to 
carry heavy burdens, to which horses were not 
equal; and when we recall the story of the bit- 
ter weather to which the allied army before Se- 
bastopol was exposed in 1855-’56, we wonder at 
the ignorance confessed in the popular notion 


that the camel is unfitted to an American cli- | 


mate, because sensitive to cold. We have but 
to recur to Johnson, and trace the boundaries 
of Camel-land, to learn that it is rather to the 
north temperate than the torrid zone to which 
the ‘‘ ship of the desert” belongs. In descend- 
ing from the table-lands of Central Asia Minor 
to the shores of the Black and Mediterranean 
seas, the camel-drivers carry wooden shovels, 
to make stepping-places for their animals in the 
snow, and axes to break or roughen ice that 
they may not slip. 

But it is the one-humped, or Arabian, camel 
that we have in our mind’s eye when we read of 
the Prophet's milk-white darling—of the cam- 
el squadrons of Semiramis, and Xerxes’s si- 
moom of hedjins—of the proud Mahri stallion, 
exulting in his pure lineage—of the wind-chal- 
lenging Nomanieh, the never-failing Bicharieh, 
the wondrous Ababdeh hedjin, such as he that 
went from Cairo to Mecca, nine hundred miles, 
in nine days, nor paused to eat or drink—of the 
wrestling Pehlevans, the fierce, fighting camels 
of Nepaul and Onde, the artillery-dromedary 
of the Persian Zembourek, ‘‘the wasp”—of the 
consecrated dish of camel’s flesh, privileged to 
the repast of the Prophet—of the ‘‘ cream of 
camels,” poured out in libations to the gods of 
vld Arabia—of camel’s milk, fed to the pam- 
pered stallions of Haroun-al-Raschid—of cam- 


el’s hair, prized for the shawl-weaving looms of 
| the Shah—of the caravan camel, the merchant- 
| ship of the Sahara, first in the song when the 
|night-bound drivers sing of sand—of the true 
j war-ship of the desert, the courser-dromedary 
| of the fierce Mahratta’s rushing razzias. 

| How shall we know the fine-lineaged Bicha- 
|rieh hedjin, of a hundred parched and leafless 
and heart-sickening journeys, and illustrious 
| speed, from the slow, long-patient, sleepy-eyed, 
| and mangy ruminator of the Muscat trail? As 
| in Hawaii, we should detect among a thousand 
naked beggars on the Honolulu beach one, how- 
soever foul and scabby, in whose veins flowed 
the blood of the old nobles, by his attitudes and 
his air—so by his ways we shall know Noma- 
nieh or Bicharieh, Ababdeh or Mahri, by his 
small, graceful head, and deep though quict 
eye; by his long, flexile neck, his slender, 
springy limbs, his supple joints, his firm but not 
superabundant hump, his silken, tawny coat, 
his broad, expanding feet, armed with polished 
horn; but especially by his alert, intelligent 
obedience, his consummate training, his long, 
| swinging gait, his exhilarating speed, and his 
everlasting endurance, that wears out horse and 
man, and makes a miracle of patience. 

It is hard to say whether Nomanieh or Bi- 
charieh be the better dromedary. European 
dwellers in Egypt and Asia Minor are divided 
on the question of their merits. Each breed 
has its peculiar excellences. The Nomanieh 
is the heavier and more thick-set; its hair is 
longer, and it is invariably of a fawn color, 
more or less deep. The Bicharieh is slender, 
| its hair short, and its color usually very light, 
| sometimes even quite white. 
| In their gaits, also, these two breeds differ 
| remarkably ; which Linant Bey declares is not 
|to be explained by any habits of rearing and 
| training as practiced among the tribes of Omani 
}and Bicharieh Arabs, of whose superior stock 
they respectively come. Natural qualities and 
conformation contribute so decidedly to the pe- 
culiarity of each in this respect, that education 
would seem to have but little to do with it. 
Linant Bey never once succeeded in teaching 
young Nomanieh the movement of a Bicharich, 
or in training a Bicharieh to the gait of a No- 
manieh, although he repeatedly made careful 
and patient experiments with the youngest ani- 
mals that had never before been ridden. 

The Nomanieh, in traveling, carries the fect 
of each side directly in line, one after the other, 
which gives a quick step without jolting. It 
carries the head low, toward the ground, its 
muzzle to the wind, and moves with the regu- 
larity of a machine. The motion imparted to 
the rider is one simultaneously from right to 
left, and from rear to front; which often wea- 
ries his chest, and soon fatigues him. At this 
gait the Nomanieh will make from six to eight 
miles an hour. To go faster it must trot, and 








then they move the two feet on the same side 
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almost at the same time. Although the nose| On the other hand, the Bicharieh has a short- 
of the Nomanieh is tender enough, its fault is | er step; and though the movement of the feet 
that it does not always respond to the move- | is similar, it is less regular, so that a single mo- 
ments of the rider, and—speaking of it as a | tion from rear to front is imparted to the rider. 

It carries its head very high, which gives it a 


ship—that it sometimes misses stays. 
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more gallant appearance, and renders it more 
alert to the movements and gestures of its mas- 
ter; but it falls once in a while, and from not 
being allowed to watch the ground before it, 
sometimes stumbles into ant-pits and breaks 
its legs. For the pace the Nomanieh is prefer- 
able, but the Bicharich is at home in the trot ; 
its legs, almost ambling, are thrown out with 
boldness and suppleness at the same time, and 
its feet fall so lightly, that the motion felt by 
the rider is far less rough than that imparted by 
a trotting horse. The Bicharieh at the pace 
can make little more than three miles an hour; 
its true gaits are the short and full trot. It can 
be made to gallop also, but that gait is exhaust- 
ing to both man and beast. 

In mounting a Nomanieh the halter, which 
serves as a bridle, is always slackened. On 
the contrary, when a Bicharieh is mounted, the 
halter around the head is drawn tight, and the 
zeman—a cord fastened to a ring through the 
left nostril—is also slightly tightened, which 
gives support to both rider and animal, and by 
compelling the dromedary to carry his head 
high, imparts to the Bicharieh a mettlesome air 
which the Nomanieh never displays. 

A first-rate Nomanich is worth, in Cairo, from 
five to six hundred dollars; but those common- 
ly met with there sell for from one to two hun- 
dred dollars. Bichariehs command less; good 
ones may be had for less than one hundred dol- 
lars. 


The Bichariehs do not carry as heavy bur- 


dens as the Nomaniehs. In making consider- 
able journeys a servant often rides behind his 
master on the same animal, both riders carry- 
ing their arms. The Nomanieh is fitted with 
pads and saddle-bags, called krourque, that hang 
on both sides, and contain provisions and bag- 
gage for both riderand dromedary. The Bicha- 
rieh, on the contrary, is rarely laden with more 
baggage than may be carried in a small leath- 
ern sack, called diba, resembling a valise or 
portmanteau. 

A Nomanieh or Bicharieh, well equipped, in 
good condition, and carefully ridden, can easily 
make over fair ground—that is, level and a lit- 
tle sandy—ninety miles a day. It can make 
fifty miles a day for fifteen or twenty consecn- 
tive days, and for a long journey can be count- 
ed upon for that. Linant Bey has traveled on 
a Nomanieh ninety miles in eleven hours, and 
has gone twelve miles in forty minutes. But 
these were rare achievements. If reliance could 
be placed on the stories related by the Arabs, 
of the swiftness of dromedaries, whose deeds 
and names are the theme of many a desert song, 
they would seem to have been capable of per- 
forming miracles; but, like all other miracles, 
their day has passed. 

During the Wahahbi war Mohammed Ali 
Pasha crossed the desert from Cairo to Suez, 
ninety miles, in twelve hours, and immediately 
returned in fifteen. His groom accompanied 
him all the way on foot, holding by the tail of 
the dromedary, and allowing himself to be 





dragged, save when he let go his hold to light 
his master’s naryhileé. 

This was the achievement of a Mahri of the 
Bichariehs ; but there are other breeds capable 
of great deeds—such as the Ammadabieh, the 
Mohammed hourabieh, the Amitirah, and the 
Balgah, from the Red Sea, the Nile, and the 
Sinai peninsula. 

It is not by actual speed that the dromedary 
performs its wonders, but by the unflaggin, 
continuance of its pace. At morning, a horse, 
pushed to a smart gallop, would easily pass a 
fine Mahri, but ere the second sunset, the steed, 
though he were of the best blood of Arabia, 
would be distanced. The dromedary starts leis- 
urely, and step by step “‘ picks himself up,” un- 
til he has with practiced instinct fairly fitted his 
pace to the measure of his burden; then, with 
the regularity of a pendulum, he swings along, 
and any one mile of the journey would, if timed. 
be found done in just so many minutes as any 
other mile. It is only as he approaches a well- 
remembered bivouac, pasturage, or water, that 
he quickens his pace ; but even then there is 
no jerk, no strain, no “‘struggle down the home- 
stretch.” The dromedary may lie down and die 
at his journey’s end, but he is never ‘‘ blown.” 

At the rate of fifty miles a day he goes for 
twenty days to the familiar song of the Bedouin 
or the Ezyptian courier; a draught of water 
once in three days in summer, once in six or 
even eight days in early spring and winter—a 
slender repast of paste, prepared from flour of 
the dourha grain mixed with a little water, 
and taken from the hand of his master, who 
accompanies the offering with words of kind- 
ness and encouragement, will content him; but 
a few beans, or a little broken wheat, with dates, 
are a feast to him, and for these he will go—l 
will not say till he dies, for as Dickens has ob- 
served of post-boys and donkeys, ‘‘ who ever 
saw a dead one ?” 

The zeman, or nose-ring and cord, with which 
the Bicharieh is ridden in Egypt, is not in favor 
among the Arabs, who prefer the simple halter 
with a running knot. When the animal takes 
fright, as sometimes happens, and especially in 
the rutting season, when it is apt to be fractious 
and unmanageable, it is liable to break the 
cord or tear the ring from the nose; of cour-e 
the rider then loses command of his dromedary, 
which, in pain or terror, breaks from the train, 
if it be in caravan, and either dashes him to the 
ground or runs far away before it can be over- 
taken or soothed, and induced to return to its 
fellows. The Arabs prefer training their drome- 
daries by the voice and a light stick or switch, 
hooked at the end, and called a matrak. The 
eare they observe in the education of their 
dromedaries is not less than that which they 
bestow upon their horses; and so admirably do 
they teach them to obey the voice that they 
have a various language for them, and a nu- 
merous file will respond as one to a word of 
command from an experienced driver. An an- 
ecdote is related of an old Bekin woman which 
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tem. roes of the successful razzia had proceeded some 

The Sherif Abdallah-Monhabib, of the Hed- | distance on their way homeward when they per- 
jaz, surprised a Bekin settlement and pillaged it | ceived an aged and, apparently, wretchedly poor 
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woman following them on foot. When required | 


ward presumes so much as to cast a longing 


to give an account of herself, she said that she | eye upon a fair and tender naga. 


was of the Bekins; but having lost all she pos- | 


Unlike bull-baiting and its kindred sports, 


sessed in the world, she preferred to share the | this camel-wrestling is a comparatively harm- 


fate of her dear camels or die. She asked but 
to serve with them; slavery in their company 
was more tolerable to her than life without 
them. To an Arab there was nothing incred- 
ible in this; and when she begged to be per- 
mitted to mount a camel, being old and weary, 
and unable te keep up with them on foot, they 
suffered her to choose a dromedary from the 
herd of prizes. She selected an old naga, as 
the female dromedaries are called, and mounted 
her with the air of an accomplished camel-wo- 
man. 

The freebooters had not gone much further 
when their strange, eccentric captive began cau- 
tiously to excite her steed with certain peculiar 
gestures and slight blows; and when the naga, 
which she had chosen from among her own 
herd, recognizing the familiar signal, pushed 
into a trot, she uttered a shrill cry unintelligible 
to the Sherif’s men. Atonce the Bekin drome- 
daries, responding with a wild rush to the sig- 
nal, broke from the line and sped away after the 
brave old witch, who fled with all the speed of 
her scudding desert-ship. Away she flew across 
the sea of sand, her ragged brown burnoose, 
and her long gray hair, and the fringed tags 
of her saddle-cloth streaming out in the wind, 
as with long neck outstretched, and head almost 
touching the ground, and gleaming eye-balls, 
and straining flanks, and gaunt legs flung wide 
in monstrous strides, the eager Nomanieh struck, 
straight as the bee’s flight, for home. A weird 
aspect did the daring hag present as the black 
outline of her form loomed, sharp and bold, 
against the round level moon, and she tossed 
her stained and leathery arms aloft, cheering 
on the wild stampede with a strange, unearthly 
hail. Horsemen and hedjinmen pursued her in 
vain, A few clumsy stragglers of her herd were 
all that they recovered. 

Though naturally the mildest and most non- 
combatant of quadrupeds, the camel—or rather 
the dromedary—can be trained to wrestle and 
to fight. The Turks find famous sport in the 
matching of Pehlevans or wrestling camels. 
Many Turkish gentlemen keep them for the 
ring, and pit them against each other for wa- 
gers. Lieutenant Porter speaks of a sporting 
character in Smyrna who had twenty of these 
Pehlevans in his stables at one time for the 
amusement of his wife, she having a fierce pas- 
sion for the scene. The Pehlevans are trained 
in their early youth, and seem soon to acquire 
a fondness for their profession. Indeed it is 
questionable if wrestling be not the natural 
manifestation of whatever trace of pugnacity 
may belong to the camel’s character; for, when- 
ever two strange males encounter ‘in the pres- 
enee of ladies,” they, without more ado, clinch, 
and tussle for supremacy ; he who has the ill- 
luck or the awkwardness to catch a fall at once 
confesses himself “licked,” and never after- 








less pastime. If well trained, the Pehlevans 
seldom cripple each other. ‘Their trick is to 
get an antagonist’s neck under the right fore- 
leg, and by throwing the whole weight of the 
body upon him bring him to the ground. Very 
rarely a Pehlevan gets his neck or his leg broken, 
or is rendered stiff and lame for a time. 

**Uncle Sam”—so named because he was 
born on board-—was the pet of the Supply's 
crew. On the voyage from the Levant to Tex- 
as a Turk, hired to accompany the camels, 
amused himself by making a Pehlevan of this 
spoiled young scamp, and succeeded so well 
that, at six weeks old, he was more than a 
match for his teacher—using his legs, neck, and 
mouth with such surprising dexterity, and ex- 
hibiting so remarkable a degree of strength for 
so young a creature, that he became a very 
rough and even a dangerous playmate. He 
frequently took the men unawares, as they were 
engaged about the deck, and knocked them 
down by throwing himself upon them sud- 
denly. 

‘The completeness with which the camel yields 
tothe force of education, and the extraordinary 
lengths to which that education is sometimes 
carried, is exemplified in the strange departure 
from his natural character manifested by the 
fighting camel of Persia. The camel-fights for 
the entertainment of the Shah afford, it is said, 
a spectacle as fierce and bloody as the bull-fights 
of Spain—more painful and harrowing, because 
exacting more of the sympathies of the specta- 
tors than the tiger-fights of Nepaul. It is not 
until we have seen him in situations which com- 
pel him to display the offensive machinery with 
which nature has provided him, that we begin 
to appreciate how formidable the camel's tem- 
per may become under a discipline which studi- 
ously and ingeniously cultivates the modicum 
of fierceness proper to his kind. Then at once 
we wonder that the fighting endowments of the 
creature never before entered into our notions 
of him. For the first time we perceive how 
powerful is the grip of his jaw, how vigorous 
his long, elastic neck, how shot-like and de- 
molishing the quick double stroke of his fore- 
feet, how crushing his down-bearing weight. 

We have read how camels, as well as tigers, 
horses, elephants, native quails, and imported 
dogs and cocks, flew at each other's throats, till 
lately, to make an Oudean holiday; and camel- 
fighting is a flourishing business among the 
fancy circles of Nepaul. 

Although Birmah and Hindostan are com- 
prised im Johnson’s definition of Camel-land, 
we doubt if the animal is to be found south of 
Prome on the Irrawaddi, if at all in Birmah, as 
a beast of burden; and in the neighborhood of 
Calcutta it is probable that but two specimens 
exist out of scientific collections, those being a 
pair of Pehlevans in the possession of a rather 
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PEHLEVAN FROM MUSCAT. 


fast young babii, whose garden-house, near Bar-| The dromedary is as easily trained to warlike 
rackpore, is enriched by a collection of wrestlers, | service as the horse. Livy and Diodorus Sicu- 
human and quadrupedal, of the rarest breeds. | lus give detailed accounts of expeditions in 
Mr. Crawfurd, formerly British embassador to | which the dromedary was employed as an im- 
Ava, asserts that the camel is unknown to the | mediate auxiliary to soldiers armed with lances 
Burmese. jand javelins. Napoleon used them with ad- 
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vantage in Egypt, and Sir Charles Napier in 
India ; and the Zemboureks, or wasps—a Persian 
corps of camel-artillery, whose efficiency as a 
new arm has of late attracted the attention of 
European officers—have proved the aptness of 
the dromedary for military duty beyond an ex- 
cuse for doubt. Yet this is the creature of 
which its Oriental masters say a mouse can lead 
it. It is not timid, and is soon accustomed to 
the sounds of drum and cannon. 

Sometimes, however, they are seized with 
sudden panic from which they are not easily re- 
covered. Moreover, the dromedary, true child 
of the desert, can never be trained to the same 
regularity of movement and alignment as the 
horse. Its ungraceful figure, long neck, the 
slowness and awkwardness of its movements in 
turning about, the apathy which prevents it from 
sharing the enthusiasm or excitement of its rid- 
er in presence of danger, and, in fine, its rough 
jolting gait, cause it to be despised by Euro- 
pean militaires, who have not those difficulties 
to contend with which beset the Asiatic or Af- 
rican warrior. 

When the Beloutchis, who are constantly at 
war with Persia, wish to make an incursion 
into Kerman, they are organized and equipped 
in the following manner: 

Each dromedary is mounted by two men, who 
ride back to back, upon a wooden saddle. The 
one in front guides the animal by a bridle of 
rope fastened to the head-stall. He is armed 
with bow and arrows; a sword hangs at his 
side, and a shield, covered with leather, is thrown 
over his shoulder. His companion, facing the 
tail of the dromedary, has no projectiles; he is 
there to cover a retreat, and consequently is 
armed only with a long kama (poniard) or sa- 
bre, and along lance. Their provisions consist 
of barley bread for fifteen days, curdled milk in 
a skin bag, and a leathern bottle of water, hung 
under the animal’s belly. To these are added 
some lumps of assafcetida, when they can get it ; 
for they have a great passion for that antispas- 
modic. 

A number of dromedaries thus equipped leave 
the province of Bampour, cross the desert, and 
fall suddenly upon Kerman or Yezd, carrying 
death and destruction into all the villages through 
which they pass, plundering caravans and mas- 
sacring their people. The governors of these 
two provinces send in pursuit of them horsemen 
and dromedaries, better armed, undoubtedly, but 
who do not always succeed in capturing them ; 
for at the approach of danger the Beloutchis 
rapidly retreat, carrying off every thing they 
can load their camels with. 

The dromedary of the Zemboureks carries a 
broad saddle of wood, very substantially made, 
and covered with black felt ; it is also fitted with 
iron stirrups. The pads are fastened to the 
tree by means of leathern thongs, tied together, 
and are open at the top to fit the hump, upon 
which it is never allowable to impose a heavy 
weight. The stuffing is of straw. In the pom- 
mel is a hole lined with iron, into which is fitted 





a wrought-iron pivot, turning upon itself, and 
terminating in a pair of forked branches, at the 
extremities of which are rings to receive the 
trunnions of a gun of twisted iron, two feet nine 
inches long, and of fourteen-ounce calibre. To 
the breech of this gun is attached a wooden stock, 
eighteen inches long, shaped like that of a mus- 
ket, and mounted with a flint lock. Two am- 
munition pouches of thick woolen stuff, covered 
with black leather, hang on either side of the 
saddle, to contain fifty ball and grape cartridges, 
besides twenty blank cartridges for salutes. Be- 
hind the saddle rises a staff or pike, surmounted 
by a red banderol; and from the staff a red 
housing falls, covering the ammunition pouches. 
Under the belly of the dromedary is hung a skin 
filled with water. The bridle is of common 
leather, and is attached to the head-stall by an 
iron chain and toggle, passed through its rings. 
The head-stall, breast-strap, surcingle, and girth 
are ornamented with fringes of red, yellow, and 
blue wool. 

The maneeuvres of the Zemboureks are as fol- 
low: They form in one rank, with intervals of 
five feet between them; in marching the intervals 
are reduced. ‘The sergeants and corporals are 
in the ranks with the privates; the lieutenants, 
on horses, are on the right of their sections; the 
captain moves where he can best oversee his 
command. 

When the dromedaries march by the flank, or 
in single or double file, the captain is at their 
head ; but when the nature of the ground will 
permit they march in line, in one rank. When 
marching by flank, they form in line of battle 
to the right or left, taking the interval above- 
mentioned, and making a half face to the right, 
kneel down. The cannoneer dismounts, aims, 
fires, and reloads, before remounting ; some- 
times he loads and fires while marching. 

**T grant,” says Colonel Colombari, grand of- 
ficer of the Order of the Lion and Sun of Persia, 
‘that these manceuvres will not satisfy the eye 
of a severe European tactician; neither are there 
any alignments, or sounds of tread, to lend an- 
imation to the scene. The fantastical caparison 
of the dromedaries, their ungainly forms, angu- 
lar limbs, and long necks, ungracefully carried, 
and the banderols hanging unevenly, as the ani- 
mal rests, now on one haunch, now on the other, 
present at first a strange sight, recalling the art- 
istic irregularity of the arabesque. And yet ac- 
cidents are less frequent in this troop, in which 
there is necessarily an appearance of confusion, 
than in a body of regular cavalry.” 

In camp, the place of the Zemboureks is 
around the person of the king, or commander- 
in-chief. They are manceuvred either by the 
voice or the bugle. ‘To complete the corps there 
are, also, twenty-five musicians, mounted upon 
dromedaries superbly caparisoned, who announce 
with the sound of brass drums, tomtoms, and 
trumpets, the reveil/é and the retreat, as well as 
the festival days, the solemn entry of the king, 
and receptions at court. 

It has been stoutly maintained that drome- 
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daries are frightened by the noise of drums and 
trumpets. Hardly, when we consider the mu- 


sic of the Zemboureks. Their instruments are 
the karine, which is in the form of the tuba, the 
ancient Roman horn, and is eight feet long ; the 
kéous, a drum, two feet in circumference; the 







houl, a common drum; the nagarah, a kettle- 


drum; the cheipour or nafié, a trumpet; the 
zourna, a hautboy; and the cymbals, zeng. All 
these instruments are in pairs or trios; and the 
band of the Zemboureks consists of twenty-five 
musicians, who beat and blow like madmen. 
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They have no written music, the performer 
knows the air only by ear, and consequently mod- 
ulates it to his own taste; or rather, he does not 


seek to modulate it at all, his sole ambition being | 


to drown his neizhbor’s noise, and produce, by 
his own baying or blowing, the greatest effect. 


Mirza-Mehdi relates that Nadir commanded the | 
nagahra kané (military music) of his august army | 


to rend the air with martial strains, and took 
his departure amidst a concerted blast which 
sounded like the trumpet of the resurrection. 

One must have Persian ears to endure the 
musical uproar in which that people delight. 
They love, beyond all else, the music of the 
Koroglou (Son of the Blind Man)—a purely 
martial song which greatly inspires them. The 
most electrifying passage is as follows: 


“ Cease your boasting! What, to my eyes, are thirty, 
sixty, or a hundred of your soldiers? What are your 
rocks, your precipices, and your deserts under the hoof 
ef my courser? In me behold the leopard of the mount- 
ains and of the valleys!" 

The peculiar service of the Zemboureks is 
denoted by their name, which signifies ‘‘*wasps”’ 
or ‘*hornets ;” for it is their duty to attack, cut 
off, and worry at a thousand points simultane- 
ously the troops against which they are di- 
rected. 

Again of the speed of the dromedary: Gen- 
eral Marey-Monge relates that there are drom- 
edaries in Algiers which are said to have trav- 
eled from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
miles in aday. M. Pottinger and M. Christie 
assert that each chief of the Beloutchis, in ex- 
ecuting a razzia, has under his orders a dozen 
dromedaries that perform ninety miles a day 
until they reach their theatre of operations, often 
a very distant point. But the maximum speed 
of the dromedaries of the north of Persia is about 
seventy-five miles a day, and it is doubtful if 
they can exceed this rate, as a general rule. 

The frequent revolts which disturb Persia, 
and especially the despotism of the chief, who 
disposes at pleasure of the lives of his subjects, 
compel the latter to be always on the alert. The 
nobles, therefore, keep at all times in their sta- 
bles, and ready for the saddle on the first alarm, 
2 horse whose qualities, concealed from the pub- 
lic, are known only to his master and one faith- 
ful groom. These fleet coursers, reserved for 
the rouz seiah, the day of misfortune, are re- 
putedly capable of making one hundred and fifty 
milesin aday. If dromedaries could attain the 
same speed they would, of course, be preferred 
for such momentous service—but that is never 
the case. 

**The horse,” says Hadji, “is the companion 


of the Persian; the dromedary is his slave, his | 


devoted servant, that, deprived of every enjoy- 
ment, wears himself out in the service of his 
master.” The swiftness of the dromedary is 
not to be compared to that of the horse, for he 
has neither his impetuosity nor his impatience. 
A provident animal, the dromedary regulates 
even the length of his steps by the weight of his 
burden. It would be impossible for the best 


| dromedary to pass over 9842 yards in fifteen 
| minutes, as a race-horse can do; but he will 
| travel 98,420 yards in fifteen hours, and that 
daily for a month, if necessary. 

In short, the horse is the beautiful favorite, 
who exerts his powers for effect; the dromeda- 
ry is the faithful, patient slave, unambitious, 
and far from brilliant, but who serves to the best 
| of his ability, and to the last. Chi va piano va 
sano, e chi va sano va lontano is his motto. He 
picks up the straw upon which the horse has just 
| trampled, and, with his precious store of water, 
|marches on and on. The horse, bearing proud- 
ly the ‘* Centre of the World,” the ‘‘ Grandson 
of the Sun,” the ‘‘Stirrup of Victory,” ap- 
proaches even to the steps of the throne; the 
dromedary tarries with the poor trader at the 
city gates. Upon the horse his master’s sym- 
pathies and caresses are profusely lavished; of 
the dromedary it is only thought how his absti- 
nence may be prolonged. The haughty Par- 
thian cavalier never deigns to mount him—he 
is abandoned to the ragged and servile camel- 
driver. The khan of the Zemboureks never 
once dismounts from his champing courser to 
honor the humble dromedary, though he bears 
on his back ‘‘the infernal dragon with fiery 
jaws.” But the Prophet chose him as a sacri- 
fice agreeable to Allah at the feast of the Cour- 
bax Bairam. Thus, like most useful and mod- 
est creatures, he is honored only after he is 
dead; for, when once he has been sacrificed, 
he is found worthy to be served to the table of 
the ‘‘ King of kings.” 

And now let us turn to the dromedary’s even 
lowlier brother, Djimel, the camel of burden, 
the true merchant-ship of the desert; and let 
us take him from his launching to his breaking 
up. 

The female camel usually conceives in De- 
cember, January, or February, that being the 
rutting season of the male, and carries her 
young about twelve months. She brings forth, 
lying on her side, without much apparent labor 
or pain. The calf is generally swathed, imme- 
diately after birth, in cloths and blankets, all 
except its hump, to prevent its taking cold ; and, 
for the same reason, a blanket is thrown over 
the mother. When the calf, thus swaddled, is 
presented to its dam, who has uttered, all the 
while, a lugubrious cry, she does not recognize 
her progeny in that shapeless bundle, and em- 
phatically expresses her dislike for it. She will 
not, willingly, suffer it to suckle her; nor does 
sucking, “like reading and writing” to the hu- 
man calf, ‘‘ come by nature” to the young cam- 
el—it must be taught by its Arab or Egyptian 
Sary Gamps, one of whom, dipping his finger in 
| melted butter, imparts to the by-no-means-pre- 
cocious youngster his first lessons in the art. 
Within the first day the new-comer will have 
learned to take the teat, and soon, by its vorac- 
ity, compensates for its backwardness. 

Then the young lok or awana, tuilu or 
maya—whichever it may be—is bolstered up on 
| both sides to teach it to sit camel-fashion. If 
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the mother has been brought to bed while on a| mother’s side; in nine or ten months it is 
journey, her little one, slung in a blanket, is| weaned—sometimes by bandaging the teat, 
thrown across her back when the caravan moves. | sometimes by adorning its nose with a nail— 
In fifteen days a young camel can trot by its | and then it follows mamma to pasture, where it { 
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soon learns to crop and graze among young grass | ship, viewed, when its purpose is understood, in 
and tender shrubs. connection with the ‘‘ship’s” ability to carry 
It has been repeatedly asserted that the fe- | its own supply of water for several days, is an 
male camel is very delicate when with young, | inspiring example of the provident adaptation 
and that an alarm, or slight accident, will cause | of animals to their native climate and soil. 
a miscarriage. Lieutenant Porter sets the sto- | Composed of gelatinous fat, the hump contrib- 
ry down as one of the innumerable fables about | utes a stock of provision that, by reabsorption, 
camels related by travelers who, merely passing | nourishes the animal, when the nature of the 
through Camel-land, acquire absurd notions con- | country, or other unfortunate contingency, de- 
cerning the animal, its constitution and habits, | prives it of a supply of food proportionate to its 
With all the tumbling and tossing his camel-| exertions. Stored thus with water and with 
passengers experienced on the voyage from the | food, to meet for several days, should necessity 
Levant to Texas, to say nothing of the terrible | or misfortune compel it, the exigencies of any 
fright they had in embarking, no accident oc-| arid and barren country, the camel has been 
curred among the six or eight pregnant females | rightly styled the ‘‘ merchant-ship of the des- 
of the number—all were happily ‘‘ assisted” by | ert.” So well is the use of the hump under- 
Lieutenant Porter and his crew in a series of | stood in the East, that the condition of the an- 
splendid obstetrical successes, one of which has | imal after a long and trying journey is meas- 
an especial interest for patriotic American read- | ured by it. It is not uncommon to see camels 
ers. come in from such expeditions with backs al- 
When the Supply was opposite Tunis, a third | most straight, showing but little, if any, hump. 
female showed signals of approaching materni- | Indeed, the condition of the animal is, through- 
ty; whereupon Lieutenant Porter assumed the | out Camel-land, invariably denoted by the de- 
responsible office of superintending-midwife, a | velopment of this singular excrescence. 
Bedouin attendant officiating as practitioner. Beyond its office as a fodder-server the hump 
No force was used, but nature for once allowed | does not appear to be intimately connected with 
to have herown way. The result was, that the | the vitality of the camel; for Linant Bey re- 
lady was soon in a well-as-can-be-expected | peatedly opened the humps of his dromedaries 
condition, and a fine child stood on its legs and | with a sharp knife, when, from high feeding, 
bellowed lustily within an hour. It was then | they had become so plump as to interfere with 
presented to the mother, who, to the surprise of | adaptation of the saddle, and removed large 
Turks and Arabs, testified a lively affection for | portions of the fat, without in any manner in- 
it. The truth was, she was not in this instance | juring the animal, or disturbing its genera] 
shocked by the unsightly bunch of blankets with | health. 
which young camel-mothers are usually disgust-| Care is always observed to protect the hump 
ed, and with which the babies are so effectually | from continued pressure. The saddle is con- 
disguised that their own dear mothers do not! structed so as to inclose, not rest upon it; and 
recognize them. In two hours from its birth | in the pad of the Zembourek’s gun-carriage an 
this youngster was tugging bravely at what Mr. | orifice is left through which it protrudes. When 
Micawber would call ‘‘the fount.” After a/ on a journey of extraordinary hardships a cara- 
hearty meal its joints were rubbed, and it was | van has suffered great privation, the Arabs are 
made to stand up every hour; in four days it accustomed to say the camels have lived on 
toddled cunningly among the camels. In the | their humps. In a case of famine the hump 
course of a week it frisked about the deck with | | disappears first, then the fat of the belly, and 
all the grace and animal spirits of a lambkin, | | lastly the flesh of the limbs. When the animal 
and generously permitted ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” the | has arrived at the last of these stages it must 
young ruffian with the Pehlevan propensities | surely die. 
before alluded to, to share its natural grog,| The camel’s foot is shod with a thick callos- 
that precocious brat having discovered that the | ity, by some said to be true horn—a provision 
‘young person with the baby” had a supera-| which enables it to move with comfort over 
bundance of milk; nor did that amiable camel | sand, gravel, and stones. Provided with a shoe 
demur. On board the Supply the young cam- | of hide, armed with iron on the under side, and 
els sucked indiscriminately among the nursing | strapped to the fetlock-joint—the invention of 
mothers, nor was it an unusual spectacle to see | a Persian vizier—it trayerzes rocks, volcanic dé- 
three pulling at the same flask at once. | bris, ice, and snow, without difficulty. In wet, 
When the young camels are two or three clayey, and muddy soils the camel moves with 
years old their education begins. At firstacar- embarrassment. It is then apt to slide and 
pet is strapped upon their backs, then a light | slip, without the ability to recover itself quick- 
saddle, and finally the heavy y pack. From five | ‘ly; ; and is often, it is said, split up by the strad- 
years old to ten the camel is in the enjoyment | dling of its hind-legs in falling; for this there 
of his fall vigor; then his strength remains sta- lis no remedy—the camel so crippled must be 
tionary for a few years more, after which he be- | killed. It is always driven with great caution 
gins to decline; and at seventeen he is old; | ov ver such dangerous places, and the fatal acci- 
but he often lasts and travels with the pack till dent is sometimes prevented by hoppling above 
his twenty-fifth year. the gamble-joint. 
The hump, the peculiar ‘‘rig” of the desert-| The camel, as is well known, is taught to 
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kneel and receive its load. This is done in its 
youth, by raising one of its fore-feet, and bind- 
ing the leg in a bent position. The halter is 
jerked down, which brings the animal to its 
knees, when the other leg is bound and he is 
thus compelled to remain kneeling. The driver 
accompanies the jerking or bearing-down of the 
halter with a peculiar sound, like *‘ Khrr, khrr, 
khrr,” and after a few lessons the camel kneels 
at the word. 

There is no limit to the load imposed upon 
these ‘‘imposed-upon” brutes, save the creat- 
ure’s ability to rise under its burden. From 400 
to 700 pounds, however, is the average; and 
with such a cargo the * ship of the desert” will 
sail thirty or forty miles the day of ten hours. 
A tuilu, or maya—the cross of a Bactrian male 
and an Arabian female—will easily carry 700 
pounds; but they travel slowly, seldom making 
more than twenty miles a day. For short dis- 
tances—that is, from village to village, half a 
day’s journey—1000 and even 1200 pounds may 
be put upon a camel; the Tuscan camels of the 
Grand Duke at Pisa seldom carry less, but they 
are shamefully abused. Male Bactrians are 
never loaded; they are kept only for breeding. 

The camel eats, apparently, whatever vegeta- 
tion the earth produces in its route, and drinks 
whatever bears the name of fresh-water, how- 
ever foul it may be. It loves to gather its own 
food, and if allowed to do so will browse on al- 
most anything. If its food is given to it ready 
cut or gathered, it becomes fastidious, and cares 
only for thistles and tender herbs. As a general 
rule, care is taken not to turn out the camel 
to pasture till the dew is off the grass. Barley 
and straw, broken, are fed to it when pasturage 
is wanting. When on a march, or on arriving 
at a camping-spot, no herbage or long feed is 
at hand, a few balls of ground wheat, horse- 
beans, or barley, made into a thick paste or 
dough, together with a few dates occasionally, 
abundantly suffice it. Sustained by this diet 
alone, Mr. Shaw has known a camel to carry a 
load of seven hundred pounds ten or fifteen 
hours a day for several days without stopping. 
In good pasturage it will eat enough in two 
hours to last it for twenty-four. After the 
spring has passed, or when the camel has for 
some time had no green food, the Arabs purge 
it with wheat boiled in oil. 

He eats as he goes; stretehing his long neck 
from side to side of the road, he browses on the 
herbage within his reach, and being a light 
sleeper, seldom requiring more than four hours 
of rest out of the twenty-four, he ruminates the 
greater part of the night, or during the noon 
halts of the caravan. 

The camel drinks on journeys about once in 
three days—so seldom, the Arabs explain, be- 
cause it has no bile. It imbibes from thirty to 
forty pints at once. Its stomach is a sort of 
water-melon, which is not only capable of hold- 
ing water in reserve, but, according to Cuvier, 
of secreting it. Like all ruminants, it has four 
stomachs, and one of them is a species of reser- 





voir, consisting of a congeries of cells, which 
may contain twenty pints. In this reservoir 
the water will remain so long without deterio- 
ration that, according to the story of a celebrated 
traveler, three pints of not unpleasant water were 
found in the stomach of a camel that had been 
dead ten days. 

Compressing these cells by the action of the 
appropriate muscles, the animal moistens its 
food. The Arabs say, and the French in Al- 
giers confirm the statement, that the water is 
secreted by an alimentary process per se. 

A dromedary dying by accident, it was open- 
ed in the presence of several French officers. 
The reservoir presented the appearance of a 
melon, and contained more than fifteen pints of 
greenish water, with no bad flavor. The Arabs 
present affirmed that, if allowed to settle for 
three days, it would become clear and palatable. 
The experiment was tried, and the Arabs found 
to be right. 

In the rutting season the male camel becomes 
obstinate and unmanageable, and not unfre- 
quently dangerous to all but his keeper. This 
excitement is often marked by a peculiar pro- 
jection from his mouth of a loose, membraneous 
lining of the throat, in the form and with the 
appearance of a bladder, accompanied by a loud, 
bubbling noise, from the passage of the air with 
which it is inflated. This appearance is not, 
however, peculiar to the camel's rutting season ; 
it is its manifestation of excitement from what- 
soever cause. 

In its diseases the camel resembles the ox ; 
but it is liable to but two maladies of a grave 
character—a violent pneumonitis, or inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, which often carries it off in 
two or three days, and the mange or itch; the 
first proceeds from exposure to extreme cold or 
chilly dampness; the latter from neglect and 
filth. Warm covering, and purges of rancid or 
olive oil are administered for the pneumonia, 
and the free use of tar is supposed to cure the 
itch. The latter appears to be in a peculiar 
degree a disease of the camel, particularly in 
the southern and warmer portions of Camel-land, 
as in Africa, where it is very prevalent and but 
little regarded. Mr. Porter says there is al- 
ways-a risk in purchasing a camel in or near a 
city, no matter how well-looking it may be, par- 
ticularly if it has served in a caravan, for there 
is no knowing how soon the itch may break out. 
In the filthy khans they are sure to contract it ; 
the abominations of ages seem to have accumu- 
lated in those pestiferous sheds, and there the 
camels are stowed away, closely packed for the 
night. 

Charms and incantations are supposed in the 
East to have much potency against the diseases 
of the camel. The prescriptions of the camel- 


doctors are often very amusing. A young sheep, 
boiled down in molasses, was administered to a 
sick camel in Cairo; a chameleon’s tail to tickle 
the camel's nose, is reputed a sovereign cure 
for several ailments; and five grains of gun- 
powder in an ounce of tea is an Egyptian Rad- 
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way’s Ready Relief. Cauterizing with a red-hot 


iren is of universal application ; it is scarcely | 
possible to procure a camel that is not numer- 


ously scarred by such branding. 
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ity, or traveling a muddy road, the camel falls. 
his fore-feet slipying. He does not then attempt 
to rise, but still pushes forward on his knees ; 


nor does he make the least effort to recover his 
It often happens that, in ascending an accliv- | 


feet until he is once more on firm soil. He 
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easily slips thus on clayey soil, especially jest 
after a rain. Should he break a leg in such a | 
fall, he must be killed at once. 
is still precious. 

His flesh has the flavor of good beef—indeed, 
when young and tender, it is even more agree- 
able. So near is the resemblance, 
Mussulman servants of as yet unorientalized | 
Europeans have a trick of “ shaving” their mas- | 
ters by foisting camel's flesh upon them in lieu | 
of beef, and pocketing the difference of price. 
On the table of the Shah of Persia camel’s flesh 
is, par excellence, the royal dish, by peculiar fa- 
vor of the Prophet, to whom it is sacred. 
and salted, it serves to provision the outward- 
bound caravans. 

The milk of the camel is pleasant and nour- 
ishinz, and not to be readily distinguished from 
cow’s milk, when mixed with coffee. All the 


nomads have a voracious fondness for it, and | 


the Arabs feed it to their favorite stallions. 

The hair is long on the camel's hump, on the | 
lower jaw, along the line of the neck, and on 

the joints of the legs. It sheds in the spring. | 
Sometimes it is sheared—one man clipping the 
hair with a sharp knife, another gathering it 
into a bag as it falls, The Arabs twist it in 
turbans, and in Persia it is woven, with wool, 
into carpets, tents, and sacks. The camels’- 
hair shawls, so much prized by western ladies 


coarse for so elegant a material, which is really 
woven from the very fine hair of a particular 
species of goat. The camel's skin, made into 
leather, furnishes good shoes and saddle-covers. 

And thus it is seen how heavy to the poor 
Arab, Egyptian, or Turk, is the loss of a camel. 
His beautiful mare is his greatest blessing ; 
there is no end to her endurance ; her useful- 
ness has no match; she supplies his family with 
milk; she clothes his children with her hair, as 
fine and warm as fhe sheep’s wool; she carries 
his produce to market, and is satisfied with nib- 
bling the dried grass she can crop on the road- 
side; it costs but a trifle to feed her, and she 
gives her willing service to an age which the 
cow or horse seldom reach. 

If, then, it be asked why—since the camel is 
so perfect a beast of burden—is it not left to 
private enterprise to introduce it into the United 
States, and reap the benefits arising from its 
valuable services ? Mr. Porger has answered the 
question: Only because the subject is not fully 
understood and appreciated among us. Our 
people form their notions of the camel from the 
diminutive and sickly-looking specimens they 
see, for a shilling, in menageries : as well might 
they imagine they beheld the king of beasts in 
the famished, cowed, and listless brute they see 
crouching in Driesbach’s cages. If some of 


the specimens brought over by the Supply could 
be seen by those who have known only the men- 
azerie camel, they would receive new ideas of 
the ship of the desert. 

Among the number was a male Bactrian from 
This powerful animal, though a native 
o. 89.—P Pp 


Persia, 
Vor. XV.—N 


But dead, he 


Dried | 
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of Rerthern Asia, is found on the confines of 
Persia, in the Kurdistan country, and is brought 
in yearly to the southwestern part of Asia Mi- 
nor, to cross with the female Arabian camel or 
awana, The connection between the Bactrian 


jmale and the awana produces a cross called 
that the | 


| tui/u, large numbers of which are to be found 
| throughout Asia Minor; and numerous cara- 
; vans of them go annually from Smyrna to Per- 
sia and the northeastern’ regions of Asia Minor, 
| carrying immense loads. 

The cross, or twi/u, is a hybrid, and if it does 
| produce at all, the get is small and very infe- 
rior, being scarely worth five dollars. The one 
brought over in the Supp/y did not compare with 
many of his family to be found in Asia Minor; 
| but Lieutenant Porter was forced to consult the 

height of his decks, which were but seven feet 

| five inches between the planks—in fact, to ac- 
commodate one of the Bactrians, he was com- 
| pelled to cut away a portion of the deck to re- 
| lieve the animal’s hump from pressure. This 
| tuilu was rutting at the time he was purchased, 
tand, of course, was very thin; he measured, 
however, seven feet four inches in height, ten 
feet two inches in length, and eight feet ten 
inches around the body. When in fair order, 
| he would weigh over two thousand pounds. 

A tuilu will carry twelve hundred English 


, | pounds, and travel with his burden eighteen 
are not of the camel’s bestowing—its hair is too 


miles a day for many days. He will eat on the 
journey one dough-ball of four pounds once a 
| day, with what herbage he may find at his rest- 
|ing-places. The maya, or female issue of the 
| Bactrian and Arabian, is also very powerful, 
but can not carry so heavy weizhts as the tui/u. 
| As for the capability of the tvi/u to stand the 
| climate of Texas, it is well known that the Kur- 
distan mountains, Akabzik, Mount Ararat, and 
the mountain from Erzroum to ‘Tabris, are ali 
covered with deep snow till late in the spring, 
and large caravans of tui/us are constantly pass- 
ing over them. 

Mr. Porter advises the importation of young 
camels of one or two years old. These, when 
landed in Texas, could be trained either as bur- 
den or riding camels. Any young camel can 
be trained as a dromedary; though less swift 
than the Nomanieh or Bicharieh of the desert, 
they would exhibit an endurance of days and 
weeks impossible to the best breed of horses; 
and while the latter would be ‘‘ blown” after a 
journey of a hundred miles, which he would 
require three days to perform, the dromedary 
of common stock would be making its sixty miles 
a day in any weather, and over the worst roads. 
They require no shoeing nor any repairing of 
harness, their gear being of the simplest de- 
scription. They will carry two or three hun- 
dred pounds of baggage besides the rider. When 
they come up with an enemy, they will lie down, 
and form a rampart with their bodies, and are 
not, like horses, subject to stampede. Thus, a 
corps of mounted dromedaries might be formed 
that would soon drive every hostile Indian out 
of the country. 
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** Meanwhile whate'er of beautiful or new, 
Sublime or dreadful in earth, sea, or sky, 
By chance or search was offered to his view, 
He scanned with curious and romantie eye. 
Whate'er of lore, tradition could supply, 
From border tale, or song, or fable old, 
Roused him, still keen to listen and to pry.” 
BEATTIE. 
URSUING their journey westward from Ab- 


SOUTH. 





soldiers and statesmen whose romantic feats of 
hardihood and heroism illuminate the pages 
of our colonial and revolutionary history, and 


| whose practical wisdom guided the frontier com- 


munities through anarchy and war to triumphant 
peace and orderly government. He marched 
with Braddock to the fatal field, where termin- 
ated the career of that obstinate and unfortunate 
officer. He led the van under Forbes when Fort 
Du Quesne was taken. He was acaptain at the 


ingdon, our travelers arrived about sundown | bloody battle of Point Pleasant, led a famous 


at the town of Bristol, and put up at the Mag- 


expedition against the Indians at Chickamanga, 


nolia, a very good hotel located within a short | and was finally appointed a general of militia 


distance of the dépét. This straggling, half-fin- 
ished village, which has lately sprung up at the 
terminus of the Virginia and Tennessee Rail- 
road, lies partly in Virginia and partly in Ten- 
nessee: The locality was formerly called King’s 
Meadows, and owned by General Evan Shelby, 
whose house and tomb are both to be seen at a 
short distance from the hotel. Shelby’s dwell- 
ing was a rude log building, characteristic of the 
times in which he lived, and the tomb, which, 
with two others, occupies a little eminence shaded 
by a group of trees, consists of a coffin-shaped 
slab of iron, with the following inscription : 


GeneraL Evan SHELBY, 


Died 


December 14th, 1704, 
Aged 74. 
The date there given is evidently wrong, and 


was probably intended for 1804. 
Evan Shelby was one of those hunting-shirt 





by the State of Virginia. Gallant sons grew 
up around him whose exploits were not inferior 
to his own, and whose names equally shine in 
our early annals. So much for the historic as- 
sociations of Bristol. There is, however, no- 
thing particularly romantic in its present con- 
dition. 

There are now t@be seen straggling railway 
tracks, trains of empty and loaded cars, engines 
puffing and fuming, vast piles of wood, machine- 
shops, and taverns. There are warehouses full 
of wheat and corn, great herds of grunting un- 
ambitious swine, about to travel in the cars for 
the first time in their lives. There are crowds 
of busy men drinking ‘‘ bald-face” and chewing 
tobacco, speculators in land and pork, insolent 
stage-drivers, gaping country folks, babbling 
politicians, careless negroes, who if they had 
sense enough would laugh at their masters, but 
wanting that, laugh their fill at one another. 
There, too, were our amiable friends, withdrawn 
as much as possible from the crowd, preferring 
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the past to the present, and hoping that all this 
unlovely turmoil will not disturb the sleep of 
the heroic Shelby. 

Then, as they were to take the stage at four 
o’clock next morning, the Squire suggested that 
they should go to sleep themselves, and so they 
did. 


ing the States of Virginia and Tennessee. It 
will shortly be connected with the great lines of 
trade and travel leading to the Mississippi and 
the Gulf of Mexico, by a road now in progress 
connecting Bristol with Knoxville, and will then 
be the great thoroughfare between the North 
and South. At present there is an unfinished 
gap of seventy miles, over which the traveler is 
carried in old-fashioned stage-coaches. This 
formidable journey our friends commenced at 
the appointed hour next morning. 

The coaches were all crowded, and Bob Lar- 
kin, who still seemed resolved to be unsociable, 
made it an excuse for taking his seat beside the 
driver. True, the insiders protested against it, 
and even Annette said, loud enough to be heard, | 
that there was room, and that he would catch | 
cold. But Bob perversely pulled his cap over | 





his eyes, set his teeth, and took his cheerless 
seat. After a while it commenced raining, and 
a thick, warm shawl was handed out to Bob; 
at whose suggestion we never understood, but 
the graceless dog wore it under his wet cloak 
without thanking any one in particular for the 


| attention. 
The railroad terminates just at the line divid- 


They arrived at Blountsville, eight or nine 
miles from their starting-place, about daylight, 
and got out at a tavern of very unpromising ap- 
pearance. In the course of time, however, they 
sat down to a better breakfast than they antici- 
pated, and this slight cireumstance produced a 
general glow of cheerfulness. 

Thus invigorated, the Squire and Larkin 
went out, in spite of the continued rain, to 
search for a carriage that would carry them to 
the Natural Tunnel. Ina short time they suc- 
ceeded in making a satisfactory arrangement, 
and at ten o’clock the hackman drove up with 
a vehicle resembling a tin peddler’s cart, but 


roomy enough, and drawn by a pair of powerful 


and handsome gray horses. Just at that mo- 
ment the clouds broke away, and the sun blazed 
out cheerily upon the muddy and bedraggled 
village. 





HOG DROVERS. 
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© Fortuna fuvet fortilus!” exclaimed the | 
Squire, triumphantly. ‘We will have a fine 
day after all—I was sure of it.” 

‘*Not so sure an hour ago, papa,” said An- | 
nette. 

‘‘True, my daughter, I was obfuscated then | 
—desponding; I had not had my coffee.” 

With some difficulty the ladies climbed into 
the awkward vehicle, which had no steps, the | 
men took their places, several carpet sacks and 
an extensive lunch were packed under the seats, 
and they drove off at a brisk pace, leaving Jim 
Bug, with a doleful countenance, standing in | 
front of the tavern. As there happened to be 
no room for the valet in the carriage, he was 
left to take care of the trunks until their return. 
They journeyed steadily over a very passable 
road until they reached Estilville, the seat of 
justice of Scott County, Virginia. Here they 
had intended passing the night, but the sight 
of a wretched, unwashed village, and three tav- 
erns vying with each other in dirt and lone- 
someness, quite appalled the ladies. 

‘*Good Heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. Broad- 
acre, ‘‘I would prefer going on to the next 
town.” 

‘* You're likely to be middlin’ sleepy, madam, 
afore we git to it,” observed the driver, jocosely. 
“That's Jonesville, in Lee County, full forty 
miles off, and no much better when you're thar.” 

**You may drive on,” said the Squire, ‘‘ and 
we'll take the chances of the road; although I 





haven't tried it for thirty years, I think I would 
prefer encamping in the woods to this.” 

“Did you ever see such a wretched place ?” 
said Mrs. B., as their carriage rattled on and 
left the town behind. 


-~—— s - 


**T scarcely remarked it,” said Leonore, * | 
was so much taken up with the beautiful scen- 
ery around us.” 

‘“‘It is, indeed, a charming country,” said 
Larkin; ‘‘and I have often found good enter- 
tainment in worse-looking places than this we 
have just passed.” 

‘*T dare say, Robert, with your adoration of 
the picturesque, you would consider yourself 
better entertained in a gipsy’s tent than at the 
St. Nicholas.” 

As they jogged along, little Betty, hitherto a 
patient and cheerful traveler, began to complain 
vociferously of hunger. Their provision-basket 
had been emptied at noon, but espying a cottage 
a short distance from the road; Bob jumped out 
of the carriage and ran across the inclosure to 
see if he could not procure something to eat. 
A pretty, smiling, country-woman responded tc 
the requisition with a load of cold spare-ribs 
biscuits, and sugar-cakes, stoutly refusing al 
remuneration therefor, and lamenting, at th¢ 
same time, that she had nothing better to send. 

“I could not press the money upon her,” 
said Bob, ‘‘for the kind soul was so delighted 
with the opportunity of giving that I rather en- 
vied her pleasure.” 

This successful forage afforded a good lunch 
not only to Tiny, but to all the inmates of the 
carriage except the Squire. Notwithstanding 
the whiteness of the biscuit and the juiciness of 
the ribs, he resisted all temptation. 

‘* Let the women and children finish it,” he 
said; ‘‘for my part, 1 consider a good appetite 
as something sacred—not to be thrown away 
upon trifles. I have a noble one just now, and 
think it will keep until we get one of these sub- 
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VIEW FROM THE TOWER. 


stantial juicy suppers that I have sometimes seen | resolved to take the carriage as near as possible 
in the mountains. I'll take the chances at | tothe point of interest. This was accomplished 
least.” | with much difficulty, and, it must be acknowl- 
About sunset they forded the Clinch River, | edged, not without some risk to horses, vehicle, 
and following the road along its lovely banks for | and passengers. 
a couple of miles, they at length reached Neil’s,| Leaving the picturesque valley of Stock Creek 
where the Squire got a supper that fully justified | through which the road wound for the greater 
his philosophic self-denial and glowing faith in | part of the distance, they at length ascended a 
the cuisine of the mountains. | long rocky hill and entered a wood. Here their 
Neil's tavern is situated on the western bank | conductor informed them was the stopping-point 
of the Clinch, near the mouth of Stock Creek, | for the carriage. 
ten miles from Estilville, and two miles distant; The horses were then detached and securely 
from the Tunnel. tied to trees, while the travelers deposited all 
After a night of refreshing slumber our trav- | their superfluous wrappings in the carriage and 
elers rose in good condition to endure and enjoy | prepared for a walk. The guide led them upa 
what was before them. Neither had the hard | steep ascent for several hundred yards, and then, 
tugging of the previous day been in any way | leaving the main road, descended by a narrow 





detrimental to the grays, and it was therefore | footpath until they came upon a rocky ledge 
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overgrown with pines and arbor vite. Here 
they were cautioned to bear a little to the right, 
and more circumspectly, until they clearly un- 
derstood where they were. To make sure, the 
ladies seated themselves on some convenient 
rocks, while the Squire and Bob Larkin advanced 
several paces, and each carefully grasping the 
limb of a tree looked over into the awful abyss 
that yawned beneath them. The narrow ledge 
upon which they stood formed part of the brim 
of an enormous cup, or circular pit, between four 
and five hundred feet deep, and of equal diam- 
eter. About three-fourths of the circle is formed 
of clean cut limestone, piled like regular masonry 
in horizontal strata, and fringed at the top with 
a dense growth of evergreens. 

On the lower side the circular wall is broken 
through, and over the jagged edges of the chasm 
rise several rocky pinnacles many feet above the 
average height of the amphitheatre, like gigantic 
watch-towers frowning over the portal of a walled 
city. 

At the bottom of the basin, on the upper side, 
is an arched opening from whose dark yawn- 
ing jaws issues a stream of water that winds 
along under the cliff where our adventurers then 


stood, and makes its exit through the opposite 
chasm. 

Our friends gazed upon this unique and won- 
| derful scene for some time in silence, when the 
| Squire withdrew from his position, and turnin, 
| to his consort said, emphatically, 

““Mrs. Broadacre, don’t let go that child's 

hand for a moment while we are near this place. 

| Annette, you and Leonore will both keep an 
eye on her. Bob Larkin, make it a point to 
hold her fast.” 

‘** But, papa, if we are to look at Tiny all the 
time how can we see the rocks ?” 

“True, Netty, true. Give me the child. Go 
now and look, but take good care of your- 
selves. Robert, take them out one at a time 
and be careful; mind, if you let any one of 
them tumble over, you shall follow by the same 
route.” 

‘* That, Sir, I will engage to do,” said Bob, 

| gallantly. 

| Mrs. Broadacre’s curiosity was soon satis- 

| fied. She professed to be more frightened than 

| pleased, and retired to a place of safety beside 
her spouse. 

| Leonore stood calmly with arms folded, and 








one dainty little foot firmly planted upon the 
extreme verge of the tremendous precipice. Lar- 
kin’s eye was fixed upon her with undisguised 
admiration. 

** Look,” exclaimed Mrs. Broadacre, ‘‘ she 
scorns even the ordinary precaution of holding 
to a tree.” 

“It's French affectation,” said the Squire. 
“Leonore, Leonore, you must quit that place or 
hug that tree; you must, positively.” 

‘* Pardon, uncle,” she replied, ‘‘I did not 
think of it ;” and in compliance with her uncle’s 
wishes she threw her arm carelessly around the 
trunk of a cedar that grew near by. 

‘Bob, you reprobate,” cried the Squire, fret- 
fully, ‘‘ have you overlooked Netty? Lead her 
up; give her yaur hand.” 

Bob started as he withdrew his eyes from the 
dark-eyed heroine, and with a bungling apology 
for his delay did as he was ordered. He took 
the plump little bundle of kid in his hand and 
led its owner to the dangerous brink. The tiny 
hand was warm and tremulous, as laughing, 
blushing, and hesitating she followed her con- 
ductor, and then Bob felt its close convulsive 
pressure as she recoiled in terror from the awful 
chasm. 

** Cousin Robert, let us go back ; I don’t wish 
to look.” 

‘* Netty,” said Larkin, ‘lean on my arm, and 
look. You can do so with perfect safety.” 

Now Bob had not called her Netty for some 
time, so she made an effort and did look for a 
few minutes, but presently complained of dizzi- 
ness, and withdrew. Bob felt himself getting 
dizzy, too. Alas! for human resolutions—it 
could not have been for fear of the precipice, 
for he minded that no more than a squirrel. 

Retiring from this ledge by the way they came 
our travelers made a considerable circuit through 
the wood, and at length reached the summit of 
the towers opposite the point they first visited. 
These jut up above the precipitous wall to the 
distance of forty or fifty feet, but are joined to 
the hill behind them by a narrow rocky spur, 
which affords a convenient approach to their 
summit. One of them, however, is unapproach- 
able, and stands entirely detached, rising to the 
height of sixty feet above its base. Their ele- 
vation above Stock Creek is estimated at six 
hundred feet. The view of the chasm from 
these summits is the most complete that can be 
obtained. The whole basin is seen at a single 
glance, the lower opening of the tunnel dis- 
gorging the glimmering stream, which winds its 
way among heaps of débris shattered from the 
impending cliffs by the frosts of ages, and then 
passing through the stupendous gateway, hur- 
ries, with a succession of pretty rapids and cas- 
cades, onward toward the Clinch. 

Although less interrupted, and possibly more 
satisfactory, the view from this point is not so 
terrible and overwhelming as that to which the 
spectator is first introduced. For here he may 
seat himself remote from the dizzy brink, and en- 
joy the prospect with a sense of perfect security. 
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The travelers were grouped together in a state 
of pleasurable excitement, pointing out here 
and there new objects of beauty or wonder, and 
expressing their gratification in such modes and 
phrases as were most characteristic, when Tiny's 
voice interrupted them. 

“Papa,” she cried, “I’m making such a 
beautiful garden. Do come and get this pretty 
piece of moss for me.” 

The Squire turned deadly pale. Seizing his 
wife’s arm with a grasp of iron, he whispered, 

**Don’t move or speak for your life !” 

The poor lady had little need of such counsel, 
for she sunk instantly on the rock at his feet. 
Bob Larkin, in the act of rushing toward the 
child, was arrested by a gesture from Leonore. 

Tiny wes sitting a short distance off upon the 
verge of the precipice, with her feet hanging 
over. An evergreen which sprung from a crev- 
ice in the side of the cliff waved its graceful 
branches over her head, and upon its trunk 
grew the coveted moss at which the child was 
eagerly pointing. An expression of dread and 
indecision was seen on Leonore’s face for one 
moment, but the next all was calm, and she 
spoke in a quiet, half-playful tone, 

**Come, child, here’s something far prettier 
for your garden than the moss.” 

‘* Where is it?” said Tiny, turning half-round 
and regarding her curiously. 

‘* Here it is,” replied Leonore, taking a sprig 
of arbor vite from her bosom, and, holding it 
toward the child, she quietly approached, until 
by reaching her hand she withdrew the little 
one from her appalling position; then reach- 
ing over, she gathered the moss, and gave it to 
the unconscious Tiny, who immediately com- 
menced planting it in her garden. Before this 
was finished, however, Mrs. Broadacre had 
seized her child, and was sobbing on her neck. 

**Oh, you little wretch, you've frightened me 
so, I've a mind to—” 

‘«Children,” said the Squire, drawing a long 
breath, ‘‘ we must leave the place forthwith.” 

And without more words they took the path 
which led to the top of the hill. When they 
got there Mr. Broadacre complained of faint- 
ness—whether the result of fatigue or emotion 
he did not say. 

‘*Bob Larkin,” said he, ‘‘ have you that flask 
of apple-jack we procured in Blountville ?” 

Bob handed over the flask, and after offering 
it all round without success, the Squire took a 
couple of voluminous swallows. 

‘* Leonore, my girl, come here. You did that 
thing well —remarkably well, my daughter. 
You have heroic blood in your veins, and have 
this day weeded many a strong, deep-rooted 
prejudice out of a stubborn old heart. Your 
ridiculous bonnets are pretty, your absurd hoo} s 
are graceful. Mrs. B., I will never more re- 
proach you for your fashionable follies. An- 
nette, you shall commence learning French im- 
mediately ; you shall have berthes and duchesse 
skirts, or any other infernal nonsense you 
choose.” 
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The Squire then embraced his niece tender-| pushed on, crossing the water by means of drift- 
ly, and bestowed a kiss on her smooth and} wood and stepping-stones, and at length reached 
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glowing cheek. No one made any comment on 
this scene, but Mrs. B. looked triumphant. | 

The conductor now put the travelers into a | 
path which led directly to the upper entrance | 
of the tunnel, from whence they could visit all 


the other points of interest without danger or 


difficulty. Assuring them at the same time 
that there would be no further need of his serv- 
ices he took his leave. 

Setting out now to make explorations on | 
their own responsibility they followed the path | 
indicated and soon reached Stock Creek, about 
two hundred yards above the entrance. It was 
impossible to get a satisfactory view of it, on 
account of the dense growth of trees; but the 
glimpses they obtained of the lofty perpendicu- 
lar cliff, and the dark yawning mouth that swal- 
lowed the stream at a single gulp, were sufli- 
ciently impressive. 

They also found the approach along the | 
banks of the creek so encumbered with fallen 
timber and masses of rock that their progress 
was slow and fatiguing in the extreme. Having 
at length made their way fairly into the tun- | 
nel they sat down to rest and to observe things | 
around them with more deliberation. The art- 
ist employed himself during the halt in sketch- 
ing the unique and imposing scene, one of which 
mere words can not convey an adequate idea. 
At this point the tunnel is about fifty yards 
wide, and the lofty ceiling seems to be sup- | 
ported on groined arches springing from mas- | 
sive pillars of Cyclopean masonry. These pil- 
lars rise from dark pools of water, which, re- | 
peating each form, increase the appearance of 
artificial regularity. Heaps of enormons rocks | 
that seem to have fallen from the ceiling, half | 
block up the passage and limit the width of the 
stream. After a brief repose our adventurers | 


the central point, where, by the curving of the 
tunnel, the light from either opening is entirely 
excluded. Mere, for a time, they found them- 
selves in darkness, until the eye adjusting itself 
to the feebler reflected rays, they were enabled 
to grope their way through. Passing out on 
the lower side they found themselves in the 
bottom of the grand amphitheatre, and looking 
up with wonder and admiration at the sur- 
rounding cliffs and towers whose tops seemed 
tokiss the clouds. The trees on the banks of the 
stream, which from above appeared as shrubs, 
were now seen to be of gigantic size; and the 
heaps of splintered rocks, at first view so insig- 
nificant, rose like miniature mountains which it 
was a task to climb. 

Having expended all their phrases and ex- 
clamations, and worn themselves out climbing 
over the rocks, animated nature once more as- 
serted the superiority of her claims over the in- 
animate, and unpacking a substantial lunch they 
sat down upon the bank of the stream to enjoy 
it. 

While our jolly friends are seated around an 
ample stone table, dissecting cold fowls and dis- 
tributing buttered biscuits, sweetening their meal 
with much fantastic courtesy, wit, and mirth, 
we will endeavor to give a connected account 
of this remarkable tunnel, drawn from the 
most reliable sources. Stock Creek, a stream 
ordinarily some 25 or 30 feet wide in its course 
along the base of a mountain, meets a spur 
about six hundred feet in height rising directly 
across its course. This obstacle can be avoided 
by no detour, nor is there any convenient out- 
let for the water. Consequently it perforates 
the solid mass of limestone, making a complete 
roomy tunnel large enough for any emergency, 
and having accomplished this feat, goes on its 
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way rejoicing. The course of the tunnel is 
serpentine, being shaped like the letter S; its 
length is four hundred and fifty feet; its width 
varying from fifty to a hundred and fifty. The 
heights of the upper and lower openings are re- 
spectively sixty and ninety feet; although at 
some points in its course it is not over thirty 
feet high. The stream falls about ten feet in 
its passage through, which is about the ordinary 
grade of its course immediately above and be- 
low. By far the most singular and imposing, 
feature presented to our consideration is the 
circular basin at the lower aperture of the tun- 





nel. Whether viewed from above or below, 





there are few scenes in nature so grand and 


impressive. The upper side, although wild and 
rugged in the extreme, bears no comparison with 
it; while the interior of the tunnel is simply a 
bare limestone cavern, grand from its extent, 
but resembling the caves found in numerous 
other places in its forms and general appear- 
ance, But the basin is peculiar, unlike any 
thing we have ever seen; and it is doubtful 
whether verbal description or drawings, however 
correct in detail, will convey an adequate idea 
of it. 

After dinner the party returned to Neil's, 
leaving Larkin absorbed in his sketching. He 
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THE TUNNEL, LOOKING INWARD FROM LOWER ENTRANCE. 


worked away until sundown, and then follow- | Here he found a hole of limited extent with no- 
ing down Stock Creek rejoined his friends at thing in it; the sole rewards of his cour- 
the hotel in time for supper. jage and perseverance were the satisfaction 
Next morning the artist rose early and re-| of his curiosity and the fame of his achieve- 
turned to the tunnel alone, to complete his ment. 
drawings, and enjoy that thoughtful and im- About what the French got for taking the 
pressive communion with nature which can | Malakoff. 
only be fully enjoyed in solitude. | The artist having got through his drawings 
In common with all habitual resorts of the | and communings by dinner-time, the carriage 
curious this place has its traditions. A story | was ordered and they drove as far as the Hol- 
is told of one George Dotson, who, in days gone | ston Springs that evening. This watering- 
by, impelled by curiosity, or the all-pervading | place, which has considerable neighborhood re- 
love of distinction, visited an opening which ap- | pute, is neatly improved, and situated immedi- 
pears about mid-way between the summit and | ately on the Holston River, a short distance 
base of the impending cliff first visited by our | from the Tennessee line. Its attractions are 
travelers. To accomplish this he got some | four springs of sulphur, chalybeate, lime, and 
companions to lower him from the top by a rope, | free-stone waters, which bubble up together in 
part of which was made of the bark of a shrub | a little basin, all within the space of a yard 
common in these mountains called ‘‘leather-| square. In the proper season the river affords 
wood.” As the ledge from which he descend- | fine sport to the angler, and the forests to the 
ed projected some ten or fifteen feet over the | hunter. 
face of the cliff, he had nothing to stay him, and| Although unexpected and _ unseasonable 
the slight vibratory motion with which he start- | guests, our friends were pleasantly entertained 
ed increasing as the rope lengthened, became | for the night, and resumed their journey next 
at length so violent that he with difficulty es- | morning in high spirits. As they passed along, 
caped being dashed to piece¢ against the rock. | commenting on the appearance of the country, 
Owing to this circumstance his first attempt | Mrs. Broadacre expressed her decided disap- 
failed, but the hardy adventurer furnished him- probation of the manner in which the younger 
self with a long staff and again descended, re- | children were dressed. 
solved to succeed or perish. He used the staff |  ‘‘ Driver,” asked the Squire, ‘‘ are we still in 
to keep himself clear of the rocks, and when he | Virginia?” 
found himself hanging opposite the mouth of **We are, Sir. It wants about half a mile to 
the cavern he managed to draw himself in so | the Tennessee line yet.” 
as to land on a slight projection just under it. | ‘Then, madam,” continued the Squire, ‘‘if 
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our gallant old State has not entirely 
lost her prestige, that boy, whose hum- 
ble habiliments you affect to scorn, may 
one day be President of the United 
States.” 


**BLounTVILLE, Tenneasce, Nov. —. 

**My Dear Manria,—As we can not 
yet away from this uncomfortable place 
until to-morrow morning, | gladly seize 
the opportunity of communicating with a 
sympathizing friend, who can understand 
the troubles and annoyances to which I 
have been subjected since Mr. Broadacre 
set out on this wild-goose chase. You 
know I am not in the habit of fault-find- 
ing or complaining, yet why Mr. B. is 
dragging us to and fro through this rocky, 
half-civilized country, I can not imagine. 
The pretense of ill-health, with which he 
set out, has long since been forgotten, 
for he has become robust and feeds like 
an ox. I am tired hearing of scenery 
and charming prospects where I see no- 
thing but rocks, dead trees, and mud; 
but I suppose I must endure it patiently. 
During our short sojourn in Washington 
and Richmond I saw a great deal that pleased 
and interested me. There were the Duchess 
skirts—novelties just from Paris. I also met 
with several political celebrities. Their arrival 
caused great excitement among the fashionables: 
they are made of gum-elastic, and are light asa 
feather. Mr. Broadacre says they are confound- 
ed humbugs, and oughtn’t to be tolerated; but I 
don’t mind his eccentricities. I admired the cap~ 


itol in Richmond very much, and saw a most ex- | 





A PROBABLE PRESIDENT. 


the canal-boat, he promised her one positire- 
ly. 

‘*We have just returned from a visit to the 
Natural Tunnel, which has fatigued me exces- 
sively, and we had a terrible fright with ow 
dear little Bettina, who would have fallen ove: 
the rocks but for Leonore, who behaved most 
charmingly on the occasion. Mr. Broadacre. 


| in the fullness of his heart, recanted all he had 


cellent point-lace berthe, which I wished to get | 
for Annette; but her father objected, saying | 


that I had better defer the purchasing of such 
articles until we got to Charleston, or St. Lou- 
is, or New Orleans, or somewhere else, where 


knew this was nothing but a put-off; but| 


when the dear child bumped her head on 


ever said against Fashions and French. Now 
undoubtedly he is a kind soul, but he exercises 
me very much with his obstinacy and gauche- 
ries. I sometimes think he behaves so on pur- 
pose to vex me. What do you think of his 


| carrying Tiny on his back down Pennsylvania 
we expect to be some time this winter. [| 


| 


Avenue, or of his playing saw-mill with her in 
the parlor of the Exchange in Richmond, before 
I don’t know how many James River gran- 
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‘*Mr. Broadacre and all of 
them pretend to be delighted 
with the country and all they 
see. Mr. Broadacre always did 
bear other people’s troubles with 
the most provoking philosophy ; 
but in attempting to make up the 
fire this evening he found his 
match in an obstinate chunk. 
He persevered with it until he 
smutted the carpet all over, 
burned his boot, and pinched 
his thumb, and when I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of 
advising him to keep cool, he 
threw the tongs out of the win- 
dow and left the room. 

**Please write without de- 
lay, and direct to Knoxville. 
Give me all the news about the 

‘ 1 weddings, and how they were 
Sa w-sni. dressed, and whether that match 
we spoke of when I last saw 
dees? Then he habitually pours his coffee into | you is likely to come off. Love to all. 
his saucer, blows it furiously to cool it, and makes | “Very affectionately yours, 
rinzs on the table-cloth with his cup, and has a “Berry Broapacre.” 
most peculiar and abominably unfashionable | 
way of blowing his nose. But, after all, it is | 
better to support our trials w -h fortitude, and I 
humbly trust I shall have strength to do so. I | 
am consoled here with the idea that the people | 
won't observe these peculiarities, for they dine | 
without napkins or finger-bowls, and use two- 
pronged forks with one prong broken off. 
**As we were coming from Bristol to this 
place in the stage Leonore accidentally broke 
her camphor-bottle, when the man who sat in | 
front of her hastily raised the curtain and thrust | 
his head out into the rain. The odor was rath- | 
er excessive, but not unpleasant; however, we 
opened the windows, and, wishing to say some- | 
thing apologetic, Leonore asked her vis-a-vis if | 
he liked the smell of camphor. ‘No, ma’am, I| 
don’t,’ replied he, with a polite bow—‘I'd as | 
lief smell a skunk—hit’s flung me into a darned 
sweat—but hit’s no matter, ma’am.’ 
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PASSING THE HOLSTON 


From Blountville our travelers started in the | that covered the coach, and who looked, for all 
stage-coach for Jonesborough, twenty-one miles | the world, like 2 great West India turtle list- 
distant. Through torrents of rain and unfath- | lessly peering from his shell at a dull wishy- 
omable mud the smoking horses slowly toiled | washy world in which he felt no sort of inter- 
along, while the crowded, cramped, half-suffo- | est. 

cated inmates of the vehicle were as merry as| The country through which they passed con- 
if they really enjoyed themselves, Bob Larkin, | | tained nothing s particularly worthy of remark, 
who, despite the rain, still kept his seat with | except the light wooden bridge across the Hol- 
the driver, managed to make a little dry fun | ston and its picturesque surroundings. Our trav- 
out of a dripping negro who occasionally poked | elers were, therefore, well pleased to hear the 
his head from beneath the water-proof. canvas | coachman and his horn as they descended into 
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the venerable and famous town of Jonesbor-| The higher clergy and the nobility, with a 
ough. ‘few exceptions, clung firmly together during 

The first impressions of Jonesborough were these conflicts. Finding themselves, however. 
generally satisfactory. It had an old-fashioned, | defeated, first in their endeavor to prevent the 
substantial air, as if the people who built it in- | meeting of the States-General, and then in the 
tended to live there for the rest of their days. | effort to secure its division into three chambers, 
The town is snugly and modestly nestled in a | they now resolved, as their last and desperate 
deep hollow, while the adjacent hills are crowned | measure, to gather the standing army of France 
with neat private residences, and several acad- | around Paris and Versailles, and thus, overaw- 
emies of some architectural pretension. It con- | ing the people, to disperse the Assembly by mil- 
tains about fifteen hundred inhabitants, and is itary force. Rumors of approaching violence 
the oldest town in East Tennessee. filled the air, and the public mind was every 

But we must not forget our newly-arrived |day becoming more deeply excited. Squad- 
travelers. Passing by the stage-otfice, because | rons of cavalry and regiments of infantry and 
the Squire observed the windows were all bro- | artillery were on the march from the frontiers 
ken, they found quarters at the Eutaw House, | toward the menaced city; troops were continu- 
and in due time were comfortably bestowed in | ally accumulating in the streets of Paris and 
their rooms. They then partook of a hearty | Versailles, and early in July an army of fifty 
old-fashioned supper of steaks, sausages, pre- | thousand men had been assembled in the vicin- 
serves, batter-cakes, and biscuits, and very soon | ity of the Court awaiting its orders. This army 


after went to sleep. 
When they awake the world may, probably, 
hear more of them. 





THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 
OUIS XVIL., in his endeavor to appease the 


universal discontent which pervaded France, | 
had convened the States-General, to be com- | 


posed of the three recognized orders of the 


realm, the Clergy, the Nobility, and the Third | 


Estate. The two privileged classes were greatly 
alarmed at this movement, and did every thing 
in their power to prevent the meeting. The 
were, however, unsuccessful, and the States- 
General was convened at Versailles on the 5th 
of May, 1789. It was composed, in round num- 
bers, of three hundred of the Clergy, three hun- 
dred of the Nobility, and six hundred of the 
Third Estate. As all the pastors of the churches, 
and several of the most illustrious of the nobles, 
like Lafayette, were earnest advocates of re- 
form, and would vote with the representatives 
of the people, it was manifest that if the States 
met in one chamber the people would have the 
majority. It was equally evident that, if the 
States met in three chambers, each chamber 
having a vote, the people would be ever in a mi- 


nority, having both of the privileged chambers 


against them. Thus there would be no hope 
of reform. The first great question to be de- 
cided, of course, was whether the States should 
meet in three chambers or in one. For more 
than a month this conflict was prolonged. All 
France, fully recognizing the issues at stake, 
looked on with intense interest. 

At last the people, mainly aided by the work- 
ing clergy, who have ever been in the front 


» ranks in the battles for freedom, gained the 


victory. The National Assembly was organ- 
ized, where all the deputies of the three orders 
met in one chamber, and where the majority of 
votes, of course, carried the decision.* 

* “T doubt whether on the whole, even taking into ac- 


count the startling vices of some of its members, the 
world ever saw a more remarkable body than the Catho- 





Y | would hopelessly rivet their chains. 


|was placed under the command of Marshal 
| Broglie, one of the most haughty of the nobles. 
| and a very determined opponent of popular re- 
| form. 

| In Paris all business was at a stand. The 
poorer classes, entirely out of employment and 
literally starving, had nothing to do but to gath- 
er in groups to hear the news from Versailles, 
ten miles distant from the metropolis. Their 
only hope of any change which might rescue 
| them from poverty and misery was in the action 
of the Assembly; and they trembled in view of 
that violent dissolution of the Assembly, which 
The spa- 
|cious garden of the Palais Royal, surrounded 
by the most brilliant shops in Europe, was the 
general rendezvous of the multitude. Often 
ten thousand men were assembled in the gar- 
den, where impassioned orators harangued them 
upon their rights and their wrongs. 

The Duke of Orleans, with his enormous 
wealth, encouraged every insurrectionary move- 
ment. He was willing so far to renounce aris- 
tocratic privilege as to adopt a constitution like 
| that of England, if he, as the head of the popu- 
| lar party, could be placed upon the throne, from 
| which he hoped to eject his cousin, Louis XVI. 
| The Palais Royal became the sleepless eye of 
Paris, ever vigilant to note the march of events. 

It soon became evident that there was a third 
estate in the army as well as4n the state. The 
officers were nobles, but the common soldiers 
were from the people, and were with the people 
in all their sympathies. The French Guards, 
consisting of three thousand six hundred picked 
men in the highest state of discipline and equip- 
ment, were stationed at Paris. They began to 
echo the murmurs of the populace. The De- 


lic clergy at the time the Revolution broke out. They 
were enlightened; they were national; their private vir- 
tues were not more striking than their public qualities: 
and yet they were largely endowed with faith, sufficient 
to bear them up against persecution. I began to study 
the Old Régime full of prejudice against the clergy. 1 
have ended my task, and feel nothing but respect for 











them."—The Old Régime and the Revolution, by Auxxis 
DE TooQuevILLE, p. 144. 








THE FRENCH GUARD LIBERATED FROM PRISON. 


claration of the King had informed them that no | The colonel of the regiment arrested eleven 
reform whatever was to be tolerated in the army, | of the most prominent in this movement, and 
that the common soldier was to be forever ex- | sent them to the prison of the Abbaye, where 
cluded from all promotion. The privates and | they were to await a court-martial, and such 
subalterns were doomed to endure all the toil | punishment as might be their doom. This was 


of the army and its most imminent perils, but 
were to share none of its honors or emoluments. 
The young nobles who usurped all the offices 
were generally dissolute and ignorant men, who 
merely exhibited themselves upon the field on 
parade days, and who never condescended to 
show themselves even in the barracks. 

The discontent of the soldiers reached the 
ears of their officers. Apprehensive that, by 
association with the people, the soldiers might 
become more strongly allied to them by a com- 
mon sympathy, the officers commanded the 
Guards no longer to go into the streets, and 
consigned them to imprisonment in their bar- 
racks. This, of course, increased their exas- 
peration, and, being left to themselves, with no- 
thing to do, they held meetings very similar to 
those which they had been in the habit of at- 
tending in the Palais Royal. Among them- 
selves they talked over their grievances and the 
state ofthe monarchy. Patrioticenthusiasm rap- 
idly gained strength, and they took an oath that 
they would not fire upon their friends the people.* 





*“The French Guards,” writes M. Rabaut de St. 
Etienne, one of the clergy who most heroically espoused 
the cause of the people, “these generous citizens, rebels 
to their masters in the language of despotism, but faithful 
to the nation, are the first to swear never to turn their 
arms against her."'—Jist. of the Revolution of France, 
i. 62. 

Sir Archibald Alison designates this act of the soldiers 
as ‘‘ the revolt and treason of the French Guards.” The | 
same occurrence assumes different aspects as seen from | 
different stand-points. Through all these stormy scenes | 
precisely the same deeds will appear to one as infamous, | 
to another as virtuous, according as he is in favor of aris- | 
tocratic privilege or democratic rights, 





on the 30th of June. On the evening of that 
day, as a vast and agitated multitude was as- 
sembled at the Palais Royal listening to the 
speakers who there, notwithstanding reiterated 
municipal prohibitions, gave intelligence of all 
that was passing at Versailles, tidings were 
brought to them of the arrest of the soldiers. 

A young man, M. Lourtalot, editor of a Pa- 
risian paper, mounted a chair, and cried out: 

“These are the brave soldiers who have re- 
fused to shed the blood of their fellow-citizens. 
Let us go and deliver them. To the rescue!” 

There was an instantaneous cry rising from 
a thousand voices in the garden, and reverber- 
ating through the streets, ‘‘To the Abbaye!” 
The throng poured out of the gates, and seizing 
axes and crow-bars as they rushed along, every 
moment increasing in numbers, soon arrived at 
the prison six thousand strong. There was no 
force there which could for a moment resist 
them. The doors were speedily battered down. 
the soldiers liberated, and conducted in triumph 
to the Palais Royal. Here they were provided 
with food and lodging, and placed under the 
protection of a citizen’s guard. 

While the populace were conducting the sol- 
diers whom they had rescued to the Palais Roy- 
al, a squadron of cavalry came clattering over 
the pavements, and were ordered by their offi- 
cers to charge upon the multitude. They ap- 
proached at full gallop until within a few paces, 
and then, regardless of their officers, reined in 
their horses, and lifting their caps with true 
French politeness, saluted their citizen friends. 
There was then a scene of fraternization such 
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as the French metropolis alone can exhibit. | 
Men and women ran out from the houses and | 
the shops, presenting to the dragoons goblets 
of wine, and shouting, ** Vive le Roi! Vive 
la Nation!” 

The people were still disposed to love their 
King. They instinctively felt that his sympa- 
thies were with them. Thus far they desired 
ouly reform, not the overthrow of the monarchy. 
The Court, however, was instructed by these 
scenes that it could not rely upon the French 
Guards to execute the bloody mandates which 
it was about to issue. Hence vigorous meas- 
ures were immediately adopted to concentrate 
in the metropolis an efficient force of foreign 
mercenaries, Swiss and German troops, who 
would be less scrupulous in shooting down and 
trampling under iron hoofs the French people. 

The Parisians distinctly understood this move- 
ment, and one can hardly conceive of a meas- 
ure more exasperating. It is worthy of record 
that the citizens, ascertaining that they had lib- 
erated one soldier who was accused of what 
they deemed a crime, immediately sent that 


The courtiers could not conceal their exulta- 
tion, and began openly to boast that their hour 
of triumph was at hand. Fifteen regiments of 
Swiss and German troops were now between 
Paris and Versailles. It was supposed that 
they, without any reluctance, would fire upon 
French citizens. 

It was very evident that the Court was en- 
deavoring to foment disturbances in Paris, that 
an appeal to the military might be necessary. 
The leaders of the Revolution, on the other 
hand, were doing every thing in their power to 
keep the people calm. A very able pamphlet 
was circulated through the city containing the 
following sentiments : 

“ Citizens ! the Ministers, the aristocrats, are 
endeavoring to excite sedition. Be peaceful, 
tranquil, submissive to good order. If you do 
not disturb the precious harmony now reigning 
in the National Assembly, a Revolution the 
most salutary and the most important will be 
irrevocably consummated, without causing the 
nation blood or humanity tears.” 

One is bewildered on learning that these hu- 





one back to his prison cell. The next day, 
July 1, the populace at the Palais Royal, who 


were thus far under the guidance of the most | 


intelligent, virtuous, and influential citizens, 
sent a deputation to the National Assembly at 
Versailles, urging them to interpose with the 
King for a pardon for the soldiers.* This was 
a movement quite unexampled. The citizens, 
heretofore deprived of all political rights, had 
never before ventured to make their wishes 
known. Even then, for the peop/e to send in a 
petition, was esteemed by the privileged classes 
the height of impudence.t 

The Natioral Assembly very prudently sent 
back word to the Parisians exhorting them to 
refrain from all acts of violence, and assuring 
them that the maintenance of good order was 
essential to the prosperity of their cause. At 
the same time the Assembly sent a deputation 
to the King imploring his clemency for the sol- 
diers. 

Troops were, however, still rapidly approach- 
ing the city from different parts of the kingdom. 
The higher clergy and the nobles were throwing 
every obstacle in the way of either deliberation 
or action by the Assembly. It was manifest to 
all that a conspiracy was fast ripening for its 
violent dissolution. 





* “IT have studied history extensively, and I venture 
to affirm that I know of no other revolution at whose 
outset so many men were imbued with a patriotism as 
sincere, as disinterested, as truly great.""— The Old Régime 
and the Revolution, by ALEXIs DE TOCQUEVILLE, p. 190. 

t Histoire Parliamentaire, ii. 32. M1onexer, i. 127. 

+ The Marquis de Ferriéres, himself one of the nobles, 
and voting with the majority of his order, in his very 
candid Memoires, writes: 

“While on this subject, I can not refrain from remark- 
ing on the impolitic conduct of the nobles and the bish- 
ops. As they aimed only to dissolve the Assembly, to 
throw discredit on its operation, when the President 
stated a question they left the hall, inviting the deputies 
of their party to follow them. With this senseless con- 


mane sentiments came from the pen of Jean 
| Paul Marat.* 

The next day after the King had received the 
| deputation from the Assembly, he sent an an- 

swer (July 2) that the soldiers should be par- 

| doned as soon as order was re-established in the 
| capital. Upon the receipt of this message at 
|the Palais Royal the Guards were taken back 
| to prison, from whence they were speedily re- 
| leased by a pardon from the King. 

On the 3d of July, M. Bailly having resigned 
the Presidency of the Assembly, the Archbishop 
of Vienne, one of the high clergy who had warm- 
ly espoused the popular cause, was chosen Pres- 
ident, and the Marquis de Lafayette, equally 
devoted to popular rights, was elected Vice- 
President. Thus the two most important of- 
fices of the Assembly were conferred upon men 
selected from the highest rank of the privileged 
class. But this act of conciliation did not in 
the slightest degree propitiate those who were 
determined to perpetuate despotism. 

The aspect of affairs was every hour becom- 
ing more threatening. New regiments of for- 
eigners were continually marching into the me- 
tropolis, and occupying all the avenues which 
conducted to Paris and Versailles. Squadrons 
of horse were galloping though the streets, and 
heavy artillery rumbling over the pavements. 
The Elysian Fields, the Place Louis XV., the 
Field of Mars, presented the aspect of an en- 
campment. Sentinels were placed around the 
French Guards, who were confined in their bar- 
racks to prevent them from holding any inter- 
sembly and of the people who attended the sittings. In- 
stead of listening, they laughed and talked aloud, thus 
confirming the people in the unfavorable opinion whicl: 
it had conceived of them; and, instead of striving to re- 
cover the confidence and the esteem of the people, they 
strove only to gain their hatred and contempt.”—FeEr- 
Biéres, tom. ii. p. 122. 

* Histoire des Montagnards, par ALruoNnsE Esqutnos, 








duct they combined an insulting disdain, both of the As- 


p. 15. 
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course with the citizens or with the other sol- 
diers. Versailles was encompassed by armies, 


and a battery of artillery was pointed at the 
very doors of the Assembly. 

The aspect of affairs had now become so 
threatening that on Friday, the 10th of July, 


Mirabeau rose in the Assembly and proposed 
that the discussion of the Constitution should 
be suspended while a petition was sent to the 
King urging the removal of these menacing 
armies.* 

‘* Fresh troops,” said he, ‘‘ are daily advanc- 
ing. All the bridges and promenades are con- 
verted into military posts. Movements public 
and secret, hasty orders and counter-orders meet 
all eyes. Soldiers are hastening hither from all 
quarters. Thirty-five thousand men are al- 
ready cantoned in Paris and Versailles. Twen- 
ty thousand more are expected. They are fol- 
lowed by trains of artillery ; spots are marked 
out for batteries; every communication is se- 
cured ; every pass is blocked up; our streets, 
our bridges, our public walks are converted into 
military stations. Preparations for war strike 
every eye, and fill every heart with indignation.” 

At the same time a pamphlet was cireulated 
through Paris, stating that the King was to hold 
another royal sitting on the 13th; that he had 
determined to enforce his Declarations of the 
23d of June; that the National Assembly was 
to be dissolved by violence, its leaders arrested, 
and Necker to be driven from the kingdom. 

A deputation of twenty-four members was 
sent to the King, with a petition which is of 
world-wide celebrity, drawn up by Mirabeau.t 


* M. Rabaut de St. Etienne. * 
t “It is not to be dissembled,” writes M. Bailly, the 
first President of the Assembly, “‘ that Mirabeau was in 
Vor. XV.—No. 89.—Q @ 








Though Necker earnestly advised the removal 
of the troops, the King, now in the hands of his 
worst counselors, returned almost an insulting 
answer. He affirmed that the troops were as- 
sembled for the maintenance of public order, 
and for the protection of the Assembly, and 
that if the members of the Assembly were afraid 
of their protectors they might adjourn to Noyon 
or to Soissons, cities some fifty or sixty miles 
north of Paris. In either of these cities, re- 
moved from the protection of the capital, they 
would have been entirely at the mercy of their 
enemies.* 

On the evening of this day, Saturday, July 
11, as M. Necker was dressing for dinner, he 
received a communication announcing his dis- 
missal. A confidential letter from the King at 
the same time informed him that the monarch 
was unable to prevent his removal, and urged 
M. Necker, without communicating to any one 
the news of his dismissal, immediately and se- 
cretly to leave the kingdom.+ True to the confi- 
dence thus reposed in him, Necker quietly dined, 
and then, taking his carriage as if for an even- 
ing drive with his wife, took the direction to the 
Netherlands, the nearest frontier, and drove on 
rapidly through the night. 


the Assembly its principal force. Nothing could be more 
grand, more firm, more worthy of the occasion, than this 
address to the King.” 

* The Marquis of Ferriéres, acknowledging the insin- 
cerity of the court in the King’s answer, writes: “The 
Assembly sav’ through the snare that was spread for them. 
They would have lost all their hold if they had once re- 
moved themselves from the security which the vicinity 
of Paris afforded. Inclosed between the two camps (of 
Flanders and Paris) they would have found themselves at 
the mercy of the Court.” See also Hist. Phil. de la Rev. 
de France, par Axt. Fantix Desopovurps, tom. i. p. 150. 

¢t Mapame bE Stax, Cons-derations, etc., ch. 12. 
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The next day was the Sabbath, July 12. At 
an early hour the Palais Royal in Paris was 
filled with an anxious crowd. About ten o’clock 
an unknown person announced that Necker was 
dismissed, and that a new ministry was organ- 
ized, composed of members of most determined 
hostility to popular reform. A young man— 
Camille Desmoulins—sprung upon a table, his 
dress disarranged, his hair disheveled, his face 
flushed, his eyes gleaming with indignation and 
tears, and with a pistol in each hand to protect 
himself from the police, shouted 

‘“*To arms! toarms! This dismissal is but 
the precursor to another St. Bartholomew. This 
night the Swiss and German troops are to march 
to our massacre. We have but one resource— 
it is to defend ourselves.” 

The impassioned cry was immediately re- 
echoed by the multitude—‘‘ To arms!” A ral- 
lying sign was needed. Desmoulins plucked a 
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green leaf from a tree and attached it to his hat. | 


Instantly all the chestnut-trees which embel- 
lished the garden were stripped of their foliage, 
and the leaf became the pledge of union. The 
flash of a moment had brought the whole body 
of the populace into a recognized uniform and a 
rude organization. An army of more than one 
hundred thousand determined men was thus in 
an hour called into being, inspired with deathless 
enthusiasm and crying out for leaders and for 
weapons. The movement was now in progress 
which was to scatter like chaff the battalions of 
foreign mercenaries, and to prostrate in dust and 
ashes the court and the throne. 
man! The flame which cheers the fireside may 
lay palaces and temples and happy homes in 
ruins. A new power had arisen, and it proved 
to be as blind and ignorant as it was resistless. 

In this wild hour of turmoil the multitude 
were bewildered and knew not what to do. 
They had no arms, and no recognized leaders 
except the National Assembly at Versailles, 
from whom they were now cut off by detach- 
ments of troops. 

Near by there was a museum of wax-figures. 
Some men ran and brought out busts of Necker 
and of the Duke of Orleans, who was also, it 
was said, threatened with exile. Decorating 
these busts with crape, they bore them aloft 
through the streets with funereal honors. A 
company of foreign dragoons charged upon 
them, dispersed the procession, killing one man 
and cutting the busts to pieces. The French 
Guards were all this time locked up in their 
barracks, and the Prince of Lambese had sta- 
tioned a squadron of German dragoons in front 
of their quarters to prevent their coming to the 
aid of the people. But nothing could restrain 
them. They broke down and leaped over the 
iron rails, and fiercely attacked the hated for- 
eigners. 
the Prince of Lambese, who commanded, fell 
back upon the garden of the Tuileries, and en- 
tering the gates charged upon the people who 
were there. One old man was killed and the 
rest were put to flight. 


The dragoons fled before them, and | 


But alas for | 











Paris was now in a state of fearful ferment. 
The roused multitudes were running in all di- 
rections in search of arms. Every bell was 
ringing the alarm, and the whole city was agi- 
tated with the most intense emotions of indig- 
nation and terror. As the sun went down and 
darkness enshrouded the city the tumult in- 
creased. All were apprehensive that the dawn 
would usher in a dreadful day. A report of the 
agitated state of the metropolis was carried to 
the Assembly: at Versailles, exciting very great 
anxiety in the minds of the patriots deliberating 
there. The nobles rejoiced. The hour was now 
at hand when they thought the Revolution was 
to be crushed by the energies of grapeshot and 
the bayonet. 

In the election of deputies to the States-Gen- 
eral, Paris had been divided into sixty sections, 
2ach of which chose two electors. These hun- 
dred and twenty electors, composed of the most 
wealthy and intelligent citizens of Paris, imme- 
diately met, and passed the night deliberating 
respecting the anarchy into which the city was 
plunged. There were two foes now equally: to 
be dreaded—the court and the blind, enraged 
populace. 

Monday morning, July 13, dawned. This 
was the day designated for the coup d'etat by 
which the Assembly was to be dispersed. It 
was openly boasted by the nobles that a Parlia- 
ment composed of the privileged class exclus- 
ively was to be convened; that all the deputies 
of the Third Estate were to be tried for treason; 
that the members of the clergy and of the no- 
bility who had declared in favor of the Tie 
Etat were to be consigned to perpetual impris- 
onment, and that those who had been particu- 
larly active in the cause of popular liberty were 
to be sent to the scaffold.* 

In preparation for this event the new minis- 
try, bitterly hostile to the popular cause, had 
taken th¢ir seats in the King’s cabinet; Necker, 
a fugitive, was hastening to the Netherlands; 
fifty thousand troops under Marshal Broglie, 
the most determined advocate of aristocratic 
privilege, crowded the environs of Paris and 
Versailles.t 

* * A list of the proscribed had been drawn up in the 
Committee of the Queen. Sixty-nine deputies, at the head 
of whom were placed Mirabeau, Sieyes, and Bailly, were 
to be imprisoned in the citadel of Metz, and from thence 
led to the scaffold as guilty of rebellion. The signal 
agreed upon for this St. Bartholomew of the representa- 
tives of the people was the change of the Ministry.” 
Histoire des Montagnards, par ALPHONSE EsQutIRos, P 
15. See also [Hist. Phil. de la Rev. de France, par ANT. 
FANTIN Desopourps, tom. i. p. 143; Memoirs of Mar- 
montel. 

+ Professor William Smyth, of Cambridge, England, 
in his very able lectures upon the French Revolution, 
while confessing that his sympathies are with the court 
in this conflict, writes: 

‘*On the whole, it appears to me that there can be no 
doubt that a great design had been formed by the court 
for the dissolution of the National Assembly, and the as- 
sertion of the power of the ; that military foree 
was to have been produced, and, according to the meas- 
of its 
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Under such perilous circumstances the As- 
sembly, with a heroism which was truly sub- 
lime, determined, if they must perish, to perish 
in the discharge of duty. Unintimidated by 
menaces which might well appall the stoutest 
hearts, they passed the resolves : 

1. That Necker carried with him the regrets 
of the nation. 

2. That it was the duty of the King imme- 
diately to remove the foreign troops. 

3. That the King’s advisers, of whatever rank-, 
were responsible for present disorders. 

4. That to declare the nation bankrupt was 
infamous. 

The third, it was 
well understood, referred to the Queen and the 
two brothers of the King. The fourth branded 
with infamy the measure which the court had al- 
ready adopted in virtually declaring bankruptcy, 
and in making payments only in paper.* After 
passing these resolutions, the members of the 
Assembly were in such peril that they deemed it 
best to keep together for mutual protection. 
They voted their session permanent, and for sev- 
enty-two hours, day and night, continued in 
their seats, one-half deliberating while the oth- 
ers slept upon their benches. Lafayette, who 


These were bold resolves. 


Supposed; much more may be believed.”—Lect. on 
French Revolution, vol. i. p. 251. 

* “They were going to make payments with paper mon- 
ey, without any other guarantee than the Fignature of 
an insolvent King.”—MIcuELEt, i. 37, 


he 


ROYAL 


ARSENAL, 


was one of the most resolute of this Spartan 
band, relieved the venerable president in the 
labors of the chair. 

3ut let us return to Paris. At three o'clock, 
Monday morning, tumultuous masses of men 
were filling the streets. The barriers, at which 
a tax had been levied upon all articles of food 
and other merchandise which entered the city, 
had been » now 
blazing. It was expected every moment that 
the troops would traverse the streets, sweeping 
From every steeple the 


seized, set on fire, and were 


them with grapeshot. 
tocsin was pealing, summoning the people to 
arms. Thousands of those who thronged the 
city, houscless wanderers, were haggard and wan 
with famine, and knew not where to get amouth- 
ful of bread. 

The great demand was for arms to protect 
themselves from the anticipated assault. In 
the search they ransacked the city. Every 
sword, musket, and pistol from private resi- 
was brought The shops of 
the gunsmiths furnished a small supply. The 
Royal Arsenal, containing mainly curiosities 
and suits of ancient armor, was sacked, and 
while all the costly objects of 
untouched, every available weapon was taken 


dences forward. 


interest were left 


away. 

An immense crowd was collected around the 
Hotel de Ville, where the electors had met, de- 
manding arms and the immediate establishment 
of acitizens’ guard. The excitement at last be- 
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came so intense, and the importunity so press- 
ing, that the electors, hesitating to adopt so 
decisive a measure, which might doom them to 
the Bastile or the scaffold, referred the people 
to the Mayor of the city. Flesselles, the May- 
or,* was an officer of the crown, but he immedi- 
ately obeyed the summons of the people and 
came to the Hotel de Ville. Here he feigned 
to be entirely on their side, declared that he was 
their father, and that he would preside over their 
meeting only by the election of the people. 
This announcement was received with a burst 
of enthusiasm. It was immediately decided 
that a citizens’ guard should be established, 
and Lafayette, by universal acclaim, was ap- 
pointed its General.t 

Paris contained then nearly a million of in- 
habitants. Almost every able-bodied man was 
eager to be enrolled in the National Guard. 
It was decided that each of the sixty districts 
of the city should accept eight hundred men, 
and immediately arrange them in military bat- 
talions. ‘Thus a new and an independent gov- 
ernment, composed of the sixty electors, with 
its strong army of defense, consisting of forty- 
eight thousand of the National Guard, sprang 
as it were by accident into being. It was the 
sudden growth of uncontrollable events, which 
no human wisdom had planned. Like a flash 
of lightning it blazed upon every eye at a mo- 
ment, and all were alike amazed. The King 
was henceforth powerless. The Court was pow- 
erless. The National Guard could by a word 
be increased to hundreds of thousands. The 
French soldiers, almost to aman, were with them 
in heart, and were ready to join them. Still 
neither party were as yet fully aware how entire- 
ly the royal troops were in sympathy with the 
popular cause. 

Every thinking man saw clearly that matters 
were fast approaching a crisis. Marshal Brog- 
lie, proud and self-confident, was at Versailles, 
in constant conference with the court, and hav- 
ing under his command fifty thousand men, 
abundantly armed and equipped, all of whom 
could, in a few hours, be concentrated in the 
streets of Paris. General Bensenval had as- 
sembled a force of several thousand Swiss and 
German troops, cavalry and artillery, in the 
Field of Mars. The enormous fortress of the 
Bastile, with its walls forty feet thick at its base 
and ten at the top, rising with its gloomy tow- 
crs one hundred and twenty feet into the air, 
with cannon charged with grapeshot, already 
run out at every embrasure to sweep the streets, 
commanded the city. It was garrisoned by 
eighty-two French soldiers from the Hotel des 
Invalides ; but as it was feared that they could 
not be fully relied upon, thirty-two Swiss troops 
were thrown in as areinforcement. Every mo- 

* Prévit des Marchands. ; 


+t The cockade was to be the colors of the city, blue and 


red. At the suggestion of Lafayette, white, the old 
color of France, was added. Hence originated the tri- 
olor. ‘**I give you,” said Lafayette, ‘‘a cockade which 


will go round the world.” 


Memoires de M. de Lofay- 
tom. ii. p. 266. 
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ment rumors were reaching the city that Mar- 
shal Broglie was approaching with all his troops. 
Still the National Guard was almost entire], 
destitute of arms and ammunition. : 

The Mayor Flesselles, who the people began 
now to suspect was deluding them merely t 
gain time for the royal troops to enter the city, 
was urged to point out the dépot where arms 
were stored, as it was well known that some- 
where there was an abundant supply in the city. 
He replied that the manufactory at Charleville 
had promised to send him thirty thousand mus- 
kets, and that twelve thousand he was moment- 
arily expecting. Soon alarge number of boxes 
were brought marked ‘‘Guns.” The Mayor 
ordered them to be stored in the magazine un- 
til he should have time to distribute them; but 
the impatient people broke open the boxes, and 
found them filled with rubbish. It was now 
quite evident that Flesselles was trifling with 
the people, acting the part of a spy and a trait- 
or at the Hotel de Ville. Thus passed the 13th 
of July. 

The 14th of July is one of the most eventful 
days in the annals of France. Its early dawn 
found the city in intense excitement. The ru- 
mor spread through the crowd that there was a 
large supply of arms at the Hotel des Invalides. 
But how could they be taken without any weap- 
ons of attack ?, Sombreuil, the governor of the 
Invalides, was a firm and fearless man, and, it 
addition to his ordinary force, amply sufficient 
for defense, he had recently obtained a stron: 
detachment of artillery and several additiona! 
cannon, showing that he was ready to do battle. 
Within fifteen minutes’ march of the Invalides, 
Bensenval was encamped with several thousand 
Swiss and German troops in the highest stat 
of discipline. Still, as by a common instinct, 
the whole multitude poured along the streets 
toward the Hotel. Soon thirty thousand men 
were swarming around the building, some with 
pikes, pistols, or muskets, but most of them un- 
armed. The curate of St. Etienne led his par- 
ishioners in this conflict for freedom. As this 
intrepid clergyman marched at the head of his 
flock, he said, ‘*‘ My children, let us not forget 
that all men are bfothers.” 

The alarm-bells ringing from the steeples 
seemed to invest the movement with a religious 
character. ‘Those sublime voices, accustomed 
to summon the multitude to prayer, now, with 
their loudest utterance, called them to the de- 
fense of their civil and religious rizhts. 

Sombreuil perceived at once that the popu- 
lace could only be repelled by enormous massa- 
cre, and that probably even that, in the frenzied 
state of the public mind, would be ineffectual 
He dared not assume the responsibility of firing 
without an order from the King, and he could 
get no answer to the messages which he sent t 
Versailles. The citizens, with a simultaneous 
rush in all directions, leaped the trenches, clam- 
bered over the low wall—for the Hotel was not 
a fortress—and, like a resistless inundation, 
filled the vast building. They found in the 
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armory thirty thousand muskets. Seizing these, 
and six pieces of cannon, they rushed toward 
the Bastile, to assail, with these feeble means, 
one of the strongest fortresses in the world; a 
fortress which an army under the great Condé 
had in vain besieged for three-and-twenty days.* 

The Bastile was the great terror of Paris. 
While that remained in the hands of their ene- 
mies, with its impregnable walls and heavy guns 
ommanding the city, there was no safety. It 
tood in the very heart of the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, enormous, massive, and blackened with 
age, the emblem of royal prerogative, exciting 
by its mysterious power and menace the terror 
and execration of every one who passed beneath 
the shadow of its towers. Even the sports of 
childhood dared not approach the empoisoned 
atmosphere with which it seemed to be envel- 
oped, 

M. de Launay was governor of the fortress. 
He was no soldier, but a mean, mercenary man, 
He had contrived 
to draw from the establishment, by every means 
if extortion, an income of twenty-five thousand 
lollars a year. He reduced the amount of fire- 
wood to which the shivering inmates were enti- 
tled; made a great profit on the wretched wine 
which he furnished to those who were able to 
buy ; and he even let out the little garden within 
the inclosure, thus depriving those prisoners who 
were not in dungeon confinement of the privi- 


despised by the Parisians. 


* M. Rabaut de St. Etienne, i. 66. 


MOTEL 


DiS INVALIViD. 


lege of a walk there, which they had a right to 
claim. Linguet’s Mémoires of the Bastile had 
rendered De Launay’s name infamous through- 
out Europe. 

From the summit of the towers of the Bastile, 
De Launay had for many hours listened to the 
roar of the insurgent city. As he now saw the 
mass of countless thousands rushing on to the 
assault, he turned pale and trembled. All the 
cannon, loaded with grape-shot, were with their 
muzzles thrust out of the port-holes. Several 
cart-loads of paving-stones, cannon-balls, and 
old iron had been conveyed to the tops of the 
towers, to be thrown down to crush the assail- 
ants. Twelve large rampart guns, charged 
heavily with grape, guarded the only entrance. 
These were manned by thirty-two Swiss sol- 
diers, who would have no scruples in firing upon 
Frenchmen. The eighty-two French soldiers 
who composed the remainder of the garrison 
were placed in the towers and at distant posts, 
where they could act efficiently without being 
brought so immediately into conilict with their 
assailants. * 

* “The Bastile had no cause for fear. Its walls, ten 
feet thick at the top of the towers, and thirty or forty at 
the Its tow- 
ers pierced with windows and loop-holes, protected by 
double and triple gratings, enabled the garrison, in full 
security, to make a dreadful carnage of 
The attack on the Bastile was by no means reasonable. 
It was an act of faith.""—Historical View of the French 
Revolution, by J. Micueet, vol. i. p. 143. 


base, might long laugh at cannon-balls. 


its assailants 
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A man of very fearless and determined char- 
acter, M. Thuriot, was sent by the electors at 
the Hotel de Ville to summon the Bastile to 
surrender that it might be held by the people 
for their protection. The governor was in great 
perplexity. He dared not assume the responsi- 
bility of deluging the streets of Paris with blood 
without explicit orders from the king; and he 
could get no such order. The slightest degree 
of firmness would have enabled him, with a few 
discharges of grape, to sweep the streets clean 
of all assailants; but the slaughter would be 
enormous, and he had every reason to fear that 
he would be denounced for the carnage by the 
King as well as by the people. His life would 
be the inevitable forfeit. 


In addition to this, though he could rely upon | 


his Swiss soldiers, he had every reason to fear 
that the French troops of his garrison would not 
long contemplate patiently the massacre of their 
friends in the streets. In this dilemma a man 
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of force of character would have decided upon 
a prompt surrender, or upon a desperate and a 
deathly defense. De Launay, who had no ele- 
ments of heroism in his character, adopted the 
very worst of possible resolves. He refused to 
surrender, and yet dared not venture upon a 
vigorous defense. It should, however, be men- 
tioned that he was expecting every moment the 
arrival of Marshal Broglie with the royal troops 
to disperse the crowd. 

M. Thuriot had hardly emerged from the 
massive portals of the prison with the governor’s 
refusal to surrender ere the people commenced 
the attack. <A scene of confusion and uproar 
ensued which can not be described. A hundred 
thousand men filling the streets and alleys which 
opened upon the Bastile, crowding the windows 
and housetops of the adjacent buildings, kent 
up an incessant firing, harmlessly flattening 


| their bullets against walls of stone as impregna- 
| ble as Gibraltar’s rock. 


The Swiss soldiery 
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DEATH OF DE 
kept up a fire of musketry, without venturing 
upon the murderous discharge of the rampart 
guns. 

While the battle was raging an intercepted 
letter brought to the Hotel de Ville, in 
which Bensenval, commandant of the troops in 
the Field of Mars, exhorted De Launay to re- 
main firm, assuring him that the royal troops 
would soon come to 


was 


his succor. Sut fortu- 
nately for the people, even these foreign troops 
refused to march for the protection of the Bas- 
tile. 

The French Guards now broke from their 
barr: and, led by their subaltern officers, 
came with several pieces of artillery to join the 
people. They were received with thunders of 
applause. Energetically they opened their bat- 
teries upon the fortress, but the balls rebounded 
harmlessly from the impregnable rock. 


| 
Ti 


AS, 


Appar- 


ently the whole of Paris, with one united will, 
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LAUNAY, GOVERNOB OF THE BASTILE, 


was combined against this great bulwark of 
tyranny. Men, women, and boys were mingled 
in the fight. Priests, nobles, wealthy citizens, 
and the ragged and emaciate victims of famine, 
were pressing in the frenzied assault side by 
side.* One man only in the garrison chanced 
to be wounded. No one else was hurt. The 
Swiss, sheltered from all danger, shot down 
with deliberate and unerring aim whomsoever 
they would. 

For four hours the battle had now raged, and 
one hundred and seventy-one of the citizens had 
been either killed or wounded. The French 

* Histoire des Montaqnards par ALPHONSE FEsQuinos, 
p. 17. ** Old men," says Michelet, ** who have had the hap 
piness and the misery to see all that has happened in this 
unprecedented half-century, declare that the grand and 
national achievements of the Republic and of the Empire 
had nevertheless a partial, non-unanimous character, 
but that the 14th of July alone was the day of the whole 
people.""—M1cuE et, vol. i. p. 144 
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portion of the garrison now began to murmur 
and remonstrate, and at last from the summits 
of the towers waved white towels attached to 
their bayonets, as flags of truce. De Launay 
was in despair. He knew that the blood which 
had already been shed would doom him to 
death by the infuriated people. Almost in a 
state of delirium he seized a match and rushed 
toward the magazine. There were two hun- 
dred and thirty-five barrels of gunpowder in 
the vaults. The explosion would have thrown 
the Bastile into the air, have buried one hundred 
thousand people beneath its ruins, and have de- 
molished one third of Paris.* 
officers crossed their bayonets before him and 


Two subaltern 


prevented the accomplishment of this horrible 


design. 

Some wretches seized a young lady, whom 
they thought the governor's daughter, and 
wished, by the threat of burning her, com- 
pel the governor to surrender; but the citizens 
promply rescued her from their hands and con- 
veyed her to a place of safety. At length 
through the smoke the flags of truce were seen, 
the firing ceased, and the cry resounded through 
the crowd, ‘*‘ The Bastile surrenders!” It can 
hardly be said that it was ta/en, for the assail- 
ants had produced no impression upon the im- 
pregnable fortress. The same popular opinion 
which was dominant in the General Assembly, 
and in the streets of Paris, was supreme also 
within the Bastile. 

The massive portals were thrown open, and 
the vast multitude, a living deluge, plunging 
headlong, rushed in. They clambered the tow- 
ers, penetrated the cells, and descended into the 
dungeons and the oubliettes. Appalled, they 


cazed upon the instruments of torture with which 

former victims of oppression had been torn and 
Excited as they were by the strife and 

~~ * Michelet, vol. i. p. 156. 


broken. 





' aimed at, and brought down whomsoever they pleased 


FLESSELLES. 


exasperated by the shedding of blood, but on 
man in the fortress, a Swiss soldier, fell a victim 
to their rage. They found but six prisoners in 
the Bastile. The humanity of Louis XVI. had 
almost emptied its dungeons. 

The victorious populace now set out in a 
tumultuous procession to convey the 


govern I 
and the soldiers of the garrison to the Hotel de 
Ville. relatives 
had perished in the strife were roused to fury, 
and called loudly for the blood of De Launay.* 
Two men of extraordinary courage and strength 
walked by the side of De Launay to protect him 
from violence ; 


Those of the populace whose 


but the crowd, breathing venge- 
ance, pressed upon 
lost his hat, 
nized. M. Hullin, 
a magnanimity above all praise, placed his own 


pi eae 
rhe governor in the 
and was thus easily recog- 


them. 
melee 


one of his protectors, with 


hat upon the governor's head, and from that 
moment all the blows of the infuriate !crowd 
were aimed at M. Hullin, whom the crowd sup- 
posed to be the governor. 

Soon the rush of the multitude became so 
great that the governor and his protectors were 
torn from each other. Hullin was struck down 
upon the pavement. Twice he regained his 
feet but to be again smitten down, when a deaf- 
ening shout filled the air, and he saw the head 
of De Launay raised aloft upon a pike—a hideous 








on firing, 


* **Some wanted to surrender; went 


others 
especially the Swiss, who for five hours pointed o 
’ 
without anv danger or even the chance of being hurt in 
return. They killed eighty-three men, and wounded 
eighty-eight. Twenty of the slain were poor fathers of 
families, who left wives and children to die of hunger 
Shame for such cowardly warfare, and the horror of shed- 
ding French blood, which but little affected the Swiss, 
caused the Invalides to drop theirarms. At four o'clock 
the subaltern officers begged and prayed De Launay 

put an end to the massacre. He knew what he d 
—IHist. View of the French Revolution by J, MiciELet 
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| vol. i. p. 156. 
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trophy of the rage of the brutal few who ever 
dominate in the hour of popular tumult.* 

In the midst of this terrible scene two of the 
soldiers of the Bastile, whom the populace sup- 
ing their friends, were seized, notwithstanding 
the most strenuous efforts to save them, and 
hanged to a lamp-post. 

A rumor passed through the 
letter had been found from the Mayor Flesselles 
to the governor of the Bastile, in which he said, 

‘*T am amusing the Parisians with cockades 
and promises. Hold out till the evening, and 
you shall be relieved.” 

The citizens had already suspected that Fles- 
selles was acting the part of a traitor and a spy. 
He was at this time in the hall of the Hotel de 
Ville, presiding over the meeting of the elect- 
Loud murmurs arose from the crowd 
which filled and surrounded the building. It 
was an hour of terrible excitement. All Paris 
was in a state of insurrection, and it was every 
moment expected that resistless battalions of 
royal troops would come rushing upon them. 
Che electors composed the only body to whom 

ie populace could look for any guidance; and 
now it was evident that the officer presiding 
over that body was only plotting their ruin. 

Still counsels of moderation strangely influ- 
enced the masses of the people.t 
not have him condemned untried. It was pro- 
posed that he should go to the Palais Royal, 
there to account before the people for the sus- 
picious circumstances urged against him. To 
this he consented, and he left the hall sur- 
rounded by those who wished to protect him 
from violence. At the turning of the first street 
an unknown assassin approached, and with a 
sane shot him dead. Infuriate wretches, whose 
brutality could not be restrained, cut off his head 
and bore it upon a pike in savage triumph 
through the streets 

These excess 


ors. 


They would 


»s cast a shade upon the glory 


of the day. And yet it is surprising, “a it 


pleads eloquently for the moderation of the peo- 


ple, that there should not have been more 
of ungovernable revenge. 
of the citizens had been either killed or wound- 
ed by the soldiers, who had deliberately shot 
them from behind the walls of the Bastile. But 
five perished by the hands of the populace. 


acts 
Nearly two hundred 


* “De Launay, now a prisoner, is ted to the 
lStel de Ville, through a tide of enrag liis 
conductors displayed as much courage in protecting him 
as they had 
of hi 


resisting, 


conduc 


1 citizens, 


already 
scastle. But after an hour spent in marching and 
De Launay was butchered at the foot of the 
stair-case of the Hétel de Ville, when he was just on the 
point of being in safety." 
of France by M. ETIENNE 
=. ‘Les religieux des divers convents avaient pris la 
carde 


RABAUT DE ST 
aux couleurs de la nation, bleu et rouge; ils | 
le temps de la ligue et des 
Ces guerriers, en 
attestaient lunanimite 
aient agir toute la ville. 


f rmérent des dctachments ; 
croisades etait revenu. 
capuchins, des sentiments qui 
fais Il se trouvait 14 des nobles, 
des bourgois, des abbés, du peuple. Ils n‘avaient tous 
qu'une volenté, qu'une Ame.""— Histoire des Montagnards, 
par ALPHONSE Fsqutkos. p. 16. 
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posed to have been particularly active in shoot- | 
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The great body of the people, aided oy the 
French Guards, did all in their power to pro- 
tect the garrison. The Swiss soldiers were par- 
as allowances were made for their obli- 
gations to obey their officers. They now, with 
the French soldiers who had also composed the 
garrison, took the oath of fidelity to the nation, 
| and then, encircled by the French Guards, they 
were conducted to the barracks, where they 
were received as brothers, and refreshed with 
Thus terminated the 
eventful 14th of July, 1789. It was the inau- 
guration-day of the French Revolution. 


THE 


PRIDE OF MOSES GRANT. 
I. 

T was a wild, wet December night, full 

tempest. Outside the red wooden house in 
the hollow, where Moses Grant had lived all his 
respectable life, the winds blew with an ecrie 
sound, like a lost spirit’s wail, and the snow 
fell steadily, folding the 
shrouds. 

Moses Grant and his wife sat before the fire. 
A cheerful glow came out from the blazing lozs 
—a mug of “cider was toasting unheeded on the 
hearth, and a few apples stood untouched 
the stand between them. Every thing in this 
peaceful family sitting-room wore a snug and 
comfortabie look, from the neat bed standing 
in a recess in the wall, with home-made blue 
woolen spread and snowy linen, to the brightly 
polished pewter-plates upon the dresser and the 
unsoiled sand on the white floor. 

Outside, through the snow and the 
tottered a single female figure—wearily, pain- 
fully, as if every step must be her last. For- 
saken of God and man, the very elements seemed 
to do battle with her—the winds blew her feebl 
steps backward—the snow piled up higher and 
higher drifts before her feet, and yet 
f. eble feet tottered on—over the drifts, 


arth in great white 


storm, 


those 
against 
the wind—steadily toward the red house in the 
hollow. 

There was a strange shadow on the face of 
that meek woman, Moses Grant’s wife. Her 
knitting had fallen from her busy fingers, her 
foot tapped the floor with a restless beat, and at 
last, as if she could endure the stillness no lon 
ger, she and began moving 
about the room, giving a touch here and there 
to her domestic arrangements, and now and 
then going stealthily to the window to look forth 
into the night. 

**Oh!” she muttered, in a low voice, ‘‘ God 
| have mercy—this pitiless, pitiless storm !” 
| *“*You are thinking of Margaret,” said the 
slow, firm tones of Moses Grant. 

The woman started, and dropped the candle 
| stick she. held in her 


| ghastly pale 


arose hurriedh 


| 


She turned 
and grasped the dresser, near which 
for support. Ifa grave had opened 
at her very feet she would have been no more 
| overwhelmed with wonder. 


| 


confusion. 


she stood, 
| 





For many months 
in that household that name—Margaret—had 
and buried —a forbidden sour 


| been dead id 
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Perhaps her eyes gleamed with a wild hope, 
and the color came back to her cheeks; per- 
haps her husband had relented; perhaps he 
would forgive their child—their Margaret. She 
went toward him, that meek woman, and kneel- 
ing at his feet, lifted up her pleading voice. 

‘* Surely, father, [ may speak of her, now you 
have called her name. It may be you are will- 
ing to forgive her—to let her come back again. 
Five-and-twenty years I have walked patiently 
by your side; I have tried to be a help-meet to 
you. God has given us seven children, and we 
have made their graves—all but one—behind 
the church on the hill-top. And now she is 
gone—the last—my one child—Margaret. Oh 
husband, will you forgive her? Will you let 
her come back? What would even shame be 
to the loss of her? And perhaps she has not 
sinned as we have thought. She was a good 
child always, our Margaret. She loved the 
church and the Bible, and you used to say no 
one else learned their lessons in the catechism 
so well as she. We are getting old, father— 
may I have my one girl back again ?” 

The old man’s face had worked convulsively 
while she poured forth her pleading prayer, but 
it settled back now into stony, immovable calm. 
He looked sternly at the woman crouching at his 
knees, as if she, too, had some share in Marga- 
ret’s sin. He said, in his cold, resolved tones, 

‘‘Ttis of nouse. If we would take the child 
back we do not even know where to seek her. 
She is dead to us, now and forever. Hear me, 
Mary; if she lay at this moment outside that 
door, with this storm falling on her bare, un- 
sheltered head, I would not open it one inch to 
let her in. She has made her bed; she shall 
lie in it. We have lived here many years—I, 
and my father, and my father’s father, elders, 
one after another, in the church, and when did 
disgrace ever come to our humble, honest name 
till she brought it? She chose that bad young 
man and his unholy love, and father and moth- 
er she has none. Hear me, Mary; we are child- 
less. Let her name never pass your lips or 
mine.” 

The woman rose and groped blindly to her 
chair. She sat there with half-closed eyes, 
swaying herself to and fro, muttering now and 
then, ‘* Oh, this pitiless storm !” 

Outside, the figure tottered on. 

Suddenly there was a cry borne upon the | 
blast—a wild, wailing, human cry, rising high 
above the wind, piercing into the red house, 
piercing Moses Grant’s firm, stony heart, as he | 
sat before the fire. A weight se°*med to fall 
helplessly against the outside door, and then} 
there was silence. 

The mother sprang up and mechanically 
threw open the dvor, and the snow tumbled in, 
and the wailing wind rushed in. What was it 
lying there, stiff and helpless, upon the stone | 
step, lifting up, whiter than the snow, its ghastly 
human face? The old man sprang to his wife’s 
side. He had overrated his own stvicism. He 
shook her arm, almost harshly. | 


| 
| 





‘*What are you thinking of, Mary ?” he cried, 
passionately; ‘‘have you no mother’s heart— 
will you let her die there before your eyes—our 
child, Margaret ?” 

He caught the prostrate figure in his arms— 
to his breast ; he carried her in to the warmth, 
the light, the father’s house whence she had 
wandered ; and then the cold, iron man wept 
over her like a helpless child, while the mother, 
fully herself now, worked with wild energy, col- 
lecting and applying restoratives, chafing the 
thin hands and the numb, half-frozen feet. 

Her efforts were successful in so far that the 
girl, for she was not more than eighteen, opened 
her eyes and came back to life with a gasping 
shudder. She did not seem quite restored, how- 
ever, to the full use of her faculties. She spoke 
by snatches, in a strange, wandering fashion. 

**] thought I was dead,” she said, ‘* but I’m 
not. This is home, isn’t it, and there’s father. 
What do you cry so for, father? You never 
used to. I never saw you do so before. Oh! 
I know; you are crying about poor Margaret. 
You think now that she wasn’t so bad, after all. 
You are glad she has come home.” 

‘* Margaret,’’ broke in her mother’s voice, 
‘‘were you deceived? Did you think you were 
married to that man—that Gilbert Trumbull ?” 

It was pitiful to see such fierce passion in one 
so gentle as Margaret Grant, who, from child- 
hood, had never known a thought save of loving 
submission to her parents’ will, until that strong- 
er love came and compelled her obedience in 
another direction. The blood mantled her pale 
cheek, and burned there in one round, red spot. 
She rose up in the bed and shrieked out, with 
her eyes gleaming, her frame trembling, 

**You shall not, I say you shall not speak 
his name—you who hate him so. You shall 
not drive me into betraying his secret. Turn 
me out again into the storm, if you will. I can 
die there as well as here; but you shall not 
make me answer your questions.” 

‘* Hush, darling, darling, darling,” murmured 
Mary Grant; the mother-love, the mother-ten- 
derness, stronger than life, choking in her voice, 
thrilling in her touch, raining in tears from her 
eyes—‘ you shall not tell me if you do not wish 
to. Be satisfied. You shall never go out into 
the cold world again—you shall never suffer 
any more.” 

And Moses Grant wept on, the while, his 
proud, stony heart melted, for the time, quite 
into childishness ; saying nothing, only looking 
now and then at the girl whom his anger had 
driven forth, and who had come back to hin— 
alas! he knew it now, to die. 

That night a babe was born in the red house 
in the hollow. She came in the storm: was it 
a token of the life that awaited her? Outside 
were the snow, the darkness, the pitiless, wail 
ing blast; within, only the girl, so young, 50 
fair even in her ruin, and the two old people, 
tearless now and silent, keeping breathless wate! 
over their one child, 
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The baby came into the world with a wail. 
Mary Grant brought forth from an old bureau, 
where they had lain for almost eighteen years, 
the tiny garments, soft and delicate in fabric, 
antique and simple in make, which her own 
fingers had fashioned, joyfully, hopefully, for 
her youngest-born, Margaret ; and in them she 
robed Margaret’s child. 

But death was written on the young mother’s 
brow, and the parents could not choose but read. 
She drew her little one to her arms, and, hold- 
ing her on her bosom, she blessed her. 

‘* She shall be called Elinor Trumbull, after 
the mother of her father.” When she had said 
these words in a firm, quiet tone of command, 
she seemed to sink in unconsciousness. After 
a time she roused herself with wild energy. 

** Let no one defraud my child of her name,” 
she cried out, ‘‘It is hers—she has a right to 
it. Father, mother, promise me that you will 
call her by this name, Elinor Trumbull ?” 

The two old people, with one consent, faltered 
the required promise, and then she said, in a 
humble tone, 

‘* Before I die, forgive me, my parents. God 
knows I[ have loved you, in spite of all I have 
done to make you suffer. Tell me that you 
forgive me.” 

They forgave her without reproach or ques- 
tion. They blessed her with tender tears, and, 
sitting at her bed’s head, they watched her as 
she sank again into a sort of drowse, still hold- 
ing her babe on her breast. After that she ney- 
er opened her eyes, but she murmured dreamily 
of green fields and fragrant blossoms, and the 
babblings of summer brooks, blent now and then 
with loving words or tender memories about her 
baby’s father. Then all was very still and they 
thought her sleeping, but, somehow, I know not 
how, unseen and silently, from that calm her 
soul stole forth and was translated to the great 
endless calm lying beyond. Margaret was dead! 

For the next two days the storm raged with 
unabated violence. The snow, swept by the 
fierce wind from the mountain tops, was piled 
high in the valleys, and Moses Grant and his 
wife were all alone with their dead child and 
the living babe she had left them. In the in- 
terim much of his old sternness had come back 
to the elder’s heart, the self-command and reti- 
cence to his outward life. I think he remem- 
bered his promise, that the little one should be 
valled by the name of her father’s family, with 
a kind of grim satisfaction in keeping with the 
silent pride of his character. The village where 
he lived was in the western part of Connecticut, 
under the shadows of the mountains, and Trum- 
bull was an old and proud name in the far 
eastern portion. Gilbert Trumbull had won 
Margaret Grant's love during a shooting season 
among the hills, and, a few months after he left 
Mayfield, driven forth by her father’s harshness 
and scorn, she had followed him. ‘Trumbull 
was a name any woman might be proud to wear 
worthily, and Moses Grant was well resolved 
the world should never know, through him, that 
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it did not legitimately belong to his infant grand- 
child. 

For two days the elements did battle, but the 
third morning of Elinor Trumbull’s life rose 
calm, and bright, and fair. Early in the day 
Moses Grant went forth to seek the pastor of 
the old Presbyterian Church, in which he had 
been an elder so many years, and arrange for 
his daughter’s burial. 

That afternoon, where the snow had been 
scooped away behind the church on the hill-top, 
they laid the elder’s last child, beside her six 
brothers and sisters, in her narrow grave; and 
she, the youngest, the fairest, slept best, per- 
haps, of all, for the calm is most precious that 
comes after the wildest storms. 

Very dear she was to the gray-haired pastor 
who had baptized her in infancy, and had al- 
ways accounted her the gentlest and sweetest 
among the lambs of his flock—very dear to every 
heart among the many which beat around her 
grave that winter day. But they asked few 
questions concerning her death or her life. She 
had been the elder’s favorite child, they all knew, 
but no one had ever heard him mention her 
name since the summer night when she went 
away from Mayfield—no one knew whether 
So they respected the old 
man’s sorrow and silence. 

It was not many months before over Marga- 
ret’s grave there rose a simple head-stone, but 
no one’s curiosity was gratified by the inscrip- 
tion. It only said, 

‘“MARGARET—AGED EIGHTEEN YEARS.” 

The child was duly christened. The coun- 
try folk understood what an old and respectable 
name she bore; and at length the wonder died 
away, and she was left to grow up in the quiet 
stillness of the old red house. 

Indeed very few were brought into any near 
connection with her, fer Moses Grant and his 
wife neither made nor received any visits now. 
Her only regular education was imparted by 
her grandparents, who taught her the three 
needfuls of an old-fashioned New England wo- 
man—to read, and write, and cipher. In addi- 
tion, when she grew older, Parson Blake gave 
her a few books and a chance lesson now and 
then; and she learned early to form shrewd, 
self-reliant theories and opinions, which no one 
mistrusted, however, that she possessed. 

Mary Grant often remarked that the little 
Elinor was her mother’s own child. She had 
the same fair hair; the same clear, blue eyes ; 
the same slight figure; but beyond these was 
a difference rather to be felt than explained. 
About her mouth was a graver, more saint-like 
smile. A tenderer light shone in her blue 
eyes, and her voice did not ring out with quite 
such joyous music as made Margaret’s tones in 
her early years such a cheery sound to hear. 
Elinor’s were lower, quieter—she spoke more 
slowly, as if, even in childhood, to address oth- 
ers, she had to come out of an inner world where 
she oftenest dwelt—the world of thought and 
of dreams. Gentle, quiet child as she was, her 


alone or in company. 





name, her stately name, borne once by the 
proudest belle in Norwich, seemed not unsuited 
to the simple dignity of her nature. 

Sunday after Sunday she sat by Moses Grant’s 
side in the old-fashioned Presbyterian church, 
bowing her graceful head through the long 
prayers, lifting up her clear voice to join in the 
well-known hymns. Sunday after Sunday— 
first as child, then as maiden, and the old pas- 
tor watched her lovingly—lovingly for her own 
sake—lovingly for the sake of a grave under 
the willow-trees; and all the while, Sunday 
after Sunday, his own hair grew whiter and his 
step more feeble. 

II. 

Parson Blake was dead. His life, his kindly 
life, seventy summers and no winter, was end- 
ed. In the little church-yard on the hill-top 
they laid him gently and reverently to his long 
sleep—the little church-yard where he had fal- 
tered the last prayer over so many of his flock, 
where, sixteen years before, he had stood tear- 
fully beside the bier of Margaret Grant. 

Wife and children he had none. He had 
lived alone all his blameless life, and his peo- 
ple had been to him instead of kindred. Like 
his children they all mourned for him. Nota 
heart beat in Mayfield to which he was not 
dear—not an eye but was dim with tears at the 
pastor’s burial. He had married the old folk, 
he had baptized their children, he had buried 
their dead, and now he was gone to receive the 
reward of his labors. More than forty years 
had he been in and out before them, and broken 
bread in their midst. Was it strange that his 
death left a great void, which never, hereafter, 
could be filled ? 

It was with saddened mien the elders met to- 
gether to consult on the choice of his successor. 
No one could ever be to them in his stead, and 
perhaps it could hardly be expected of human 
nature that they should award due credit to the 
honest endeavors of a youngerman. Thus Wal- 
ter Fairfield came to them under a disadvant- 
age. ‘They were kind-hearted folk naturally, 
but the new pastor must stand in a place which 
none but the dead could fill worthily to their 
minds; and, moreover, he was a young man, 
just fresh from his studies, not more than twen- 
ty-five. 

On the first morning after his installation, 
Rider Moses Grant called Elinor to his side, 
and charged her to be ready in season for 
church —tie young man wouldn’t be Parson 
Blake, to be sure, but they must show his 
preaching due respect. 

Elinor had grown, at sixteen, into a tall, 
graceful girl, promoted to a seat in the village 


choir now, and remarkable to all eyes but the | 


accustomed ones of her grandparents for her 
rare beauty. 

There had never been much outward demon- 
stration of tenderness from Moses Grant to this 


girl, the child of shame, the seal of disgrace, | 


as he sometimes called her in his accusing 


thoughts; and yet, almost unknown to him-| 
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self, he did love her tenderly. Much of the 
love which had been Margaret’s had come out 
of her grave and folded itself round her child, 
though in all her life the girl could never re- 
member that he had kissed her or lifted he: 
upon his knee, 

One night his wife, alarmed for Elinor’s 
health during the prevalence of an epidemic in 
the quiet town, had called him to look upon 
her while she slept. It was wonderful the re- 
semblance which she bore in her slumbers to 
her dead mother. Waking, the play of her 
features, the different expression of her eyes 
was all her own; but sleeping, he could almost 
| have thought Margaret was before him—Mar- 
garet, whom he loved more in death than 
life, because he forgave her in dying. 

Oh! how often the wave of death comes like 
a blessed baptismal, washing away all memo- 
ries of wrong and strife—a new birth, making 
those born again into the world of spirits seem 
to us fair, and pure, and blameless as the in- 
fant just laid for the first time upon its moth- 
er’s loving bosom! 

Many times after that night Moses Grant, 
hard, stern man as he was, stole into his grand- 
child’s room and watched her as she slept, 
thinking tender, softened thoughts of her dead 
young mother—always a girl, young and fair, 
in the old man’s memory—and bitter, scornful. 
murderous thoughts, which, in a nature less re- 
strained by rules of outward holiness, would 
have shaped themselves into curses on that Gil- 
bert Trumbull, hated with an unforgiving, un- 
resting hatred all these vears. 

It needs not to be told with what ceaseless, 
caressing tenderness Mary Grant loved her grand- 
child; and yet, woman-like, Elinor, dear as both 
were to her, loved most the old man, whose 
calm reserve seemed kindred with her own quiet, 
deep, inherited nature. Going up the hill to 
church on this first morning of the new pastor's 
ministry, she walked by her grandfather's side, 
feeling with most tender sympathy the trial it 
would be to him to see a new face in the old 
pulpit. 

When the hymn was sung that morning, 
Walter Fairfield, sitting back in his pulpit, 
screened by the high desk, leaning his head on 
his hands, was striving to compose his thoughts 
for his first sermon among his first parishion- 
ers. 


) 
il 


He heard, as one in a dream, above and apart 
from all other tones, one clear, rich, soprano 
voice, flooding the old-fashioned church with 
its melody. It strengthened him; bore up his 
soul to the very gates of heaven; and yet he 
scarcely knew, scarcely thought, whether the 
voice were mortal or angelic. Je was con- 
tented to accept, unquestioningly, the help it 
brought. Elinor Trumbull little knew what 


influence her singing had on the sermon which 
| followed. 

It was such a discourse as had never before 
electrified the simple villagers of Mayfield—ful! 
of earnest thought, glowing with imagery, ut 
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tered with an eloquence to which they were 


strangers. ‘To Elinor Trumbull it was a reve- 
lation. Full of sound religious truth though it 


was, its unwonted grace of diction carried her 
thoughts out—out from the quiet village among 
the mountains, into the world where such pol- 
ish must have been acquired—the gay, fascinat- 
ing, far-off world, beaming upon her fancy in 
such wondrous hues. With her clear eyes fixed 
on the speaker, or now and then vailed modest- 
ly under their fringing lashes, such unquiet, 
tumultuous thoughts were surging through her 
heart—thoughts of the wonders of nature and 
the wonders of art—brave men and beautiful 
women, and a full strong existence, tasking all 
her capacities, quickening every pulse of her be- 
ing, on which she longed to enter; going out 
from the peace, the quiet, the shadows of the 
mountains, into the broad plain, where were bu- 
gles and trumpets calling strong souls onward 
to victory in the wonderful battle of life. 

The young clergyman, absorbed in his sub- 
ject, did not perceive her breathless interest ; 
did not even consciously see her face, so re- 
markable among all others there for its patri- 
cian beauty ; but yet he carried away with him 
that day a conception of loveliness more per- 
fect than had ever dawned on him before—a 
sweet face which seemed to smile on him from 
the clouds, to meet him at every point of 
vision. 

When the services were over, Walter Fair- 
field walked, like one overtasked and weary, 
quietly out of the church, and took the path 
leading through the field to his simple parson- 
age. <A kindly, cordial smile was on his face, 
but he spoke to no one. ‘The congregation al- 
lowed him to pass in respectful silence, not ill- 
pleased with the opportunity- of discussing 
among themselves the wonderful sermon to 
which they had listened. Elinor Trumbull was 
faint and weak. The unwonted excitement had 
been too much for her delicate organization, and, 
telling her grandparents that she was not well, 
she stole quietly away and went home. 

Moses Grant came from church in the after- 
noon, disposed to say but little of the young 
clergyman. He had spoken with him after 
church would visit them that week— it 
seemed that the Spirit of the Lord was with 
him, but they must wait and see. 


he 





It was Wednesday afternoon when Elinor 
Trumbull, busy among the stand of house plants 
which were her chief winter amusement, saw, 
from the kitchen window, a figure coming down 
the hill. Her quick eye recognized at once the 
new minister, and her girlish heart thrilled with 
its first flutter of womanly vanity. Shyly she 
gathered from her monthly rose-bush a Lud just 
bursting into crimson bloom, and placed it in 
her bosom. Then stealing to the little looking- | 
glass, she smoothed down her already faultless- 
ly smooth hair, hoping, with pretty womanly | 
self-consciousness, that the two old people by | 
the hearth would not notice her unusual anx- | 
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icty about her appearance. Then she said, in 
her quiet, respectful voice : 

‘¢ Hadn't I better light the fire in the parlor, 
dear grandfather? I see the new minister is 
coming down the hill.” 

The room which she entered, in accordance 
with her grandfather's “‘ Certainly—make haste, 
child !” was simply, even humbly furnished, and 
yet there had been imparted to it an air of fem- 
inine grace and refinement during the last two 
years, since it had been Elinor’s especial charge. 
Every thing was faultlessly neat. Snowy mus- 
lin curtains draped the windows; the arm-chairs 
were covered with crimson patch, and two cor- 
responding footstools—Elinor's own workman- 
ship—stood conveniently before them. <A few 
books Were upon the table— Parson 
Blake’s gift to Elinor—a Shakspeare and the 
works of Pope and Milton in handsome bind- 
ings. Not a speck of dust was visible, and yet 
Elinor, after lighting the fire, fidgeted nervously 
with her feather-brush from chair to table, and 
then, seized with a sudden impulse, sat down 
and appeared diligently engaged in reading. 

That was an afternoon of new and exquisite 
delight in the girl's quiet life. Walter Fair- 
field possessed the rare gift of clothing lofty 
thoughts in simple words, and making himself 
alike agreeable to old and young. To him also 
came, that winter day, a new revelation. He 
recognized in Elinor’s musical voice the clear 
tones which had strengthened him for his Sab- 
bath duties—in her young, innocent face the 
vision he had carried away from church on the 
Sabbath morning as a new and superior type 
of loveliness. He had seen beautiful women 
before, arrayed in the manifold charms of style 
and fashion, but beside the unconscious grace 
of Elinor Trumbull they seemed to him like 
flaunting peonies contrasted with the fresh rose- 
bud she wore in her bosom. 


strewn 


There was something dearer in Elinor’s beauty 
than the untroubled azure of her eyes, the gold- 
en flow of her hair, the clear tints of her com- 
plexion—a soul looking forth from the young, 
wistful face, womanly, pure, strong, and true. 

And she, with her imaginative, dreamy na- 
ture, her haunting visions of a perfect life, a 
refined and extended culture shut out from her 
reach by mountains of circumstance and des- 
tiny, listened to the new-comer’s voice, making 
music through all the avenues of her being, and 
Was content. 

That night, when the supper was over—the 
supper prefaced by a blessing, the first one spok- 
en in that house by Walter Fairtield, and whose 
prophecy to that household of good or ill only 
the after years could unseal—the simple supper 
which Elinor had made beautiful by the exqui- 
site neatness and delicacy of her arrangement— 
when it was over, and the new minister had 
taken his departure, the elder sat alone in the 
best room, absorbed in thought; while his wife 
and her grand-daughter were busy in the kitchen, 
clearing away the fragments and weshing up the 
painted china, 





His hair was 
very white; and trouble, more than years, had 
dug deep furrows in his stern face. The habit | 
was growing on him, as it does on so many old 
men, of talking to himself. As he sat there, 
leaning his head back in his chair, and looking | 
thoughtfully into the fire, he murmured : 

‘Well, after all, the young man does seem 
full of the Spirit of the Lord. Yes, I really 
think the Lord is with him. But he can never | 
be what Parson Blake was to Mary and me. | 
He didn’t marry us; he didn’t bury our seven | 
children; he didn’t know and love Margaret. 
We are too old now for him to care for us; too 
old to make new ties—and yet, there's Elinor. 
The child needs a pastor's care. He will take | 
an interest in her. I believe he does already ; | 
she’s a good child. Through her, he may get 
attached to us—who knows? It’s a blessed | 
thing when folk can love their minister, and be 
loved back again, as in Parson Blake’s time. 
And then this young man will be getting mar- 
ried one of these days. He'll be sure to marry 
a good woman, and she'll be a nice friend for | 
Elinor when Mary and [are laid in the church- | 
yard, with our seven children gone before. Yes, 
they'll be good friends for the child, and she'll 
need them then. Elinor!” he called, in a loud- 
er tone, and the girl came into the old parlor, 
and sat down on a stool in the firelight. 

**] like this young man, Elinor. He isn’t 
Parson Blake, to be sure; but I think he has 
the Spirit of God in his heart, and there’s no 
reason why you shouldn't like him as well as 
another. You have not the memories of so 
many years to bind you to the dead. He told 
me this afternoon that he should start a Bible 
class next Sunday, and I want you to join it, 
and see if you can’t keep up your reputation as 
Parson Blake's best scholar.” 

“ Very well, grandpa ;” and then the girl sat 
there in the silence, while her fancy made glow- 
ing pictures in the embers, out of which looked | 
the dark, kindly eyes of the new minister. That | 
she could ever be any thing to him never entered 
her fancies; she only hoped that, ignorant girl | 
as she was, she might find such favor in his eyes 
that he would impart to her some of his wonder- 
ful knowledge; lend her books, perhaps, and | 
now and then condescend to talk to her. 

The next Sunday she joined his Bible-class; 
and that day, and for many quict Sabbath-days 
thereafter, the clear tones of her singing renew- | 
ed his strength, and carried his soul heaven- 

yard; and the approving light of her expressive 
eyes, never by any chance turned away from their 
steady gaze, filled him with calm, and yet not 
always calm, delight. 


Moses Grant was growing old 


IIT. | 

The slow, reluctant feet of the New England | 
spring came over the mountains. Her blue eyes 
shone over hill and meadow-land through many 
tears, and in her foot-prints sprang up crocuses 
and violets, to live their little day, and die their | 
balmy death. The plowman turned up the rich, | 
loamy soil of the valleys, whistling at his task. | 


| Fairfield. 
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The larch hung forth her fragrant blossoms, the 
laburnum dropped her long sprays of gold. The 
old lilac-bushes, planted in Moses Grant’s front- 
yard when Margaret was a baby, put on once 
more their liveries of green, and coquettishly 
tossed up their purple blossoms, that the winds 
might rifle their perfume. 

Walter Fairfield came very often, in these 
days, to the elder’s house. He had undertaken 
to teach Elinor botany, and the study involved 
long delightful walks over the hills. The old 
folks were well content that their grandchild 
should acquire a little of the learning they held 


| in sincere reverence, but which they would ney. 


er have sent her out into the world to obtain. 
She seemed to them so mere a child still, that 
they never thought of the danger that she might 
learn another lesson—that while she analyzed 
the blossoms which skirted hillside and brook- 
side, her own heart might be unfolding itself, 
petal by petal, even to the golden centre, where- 
on was written ‘ love.” 

And Elinor was, like them, blissfully uncon- 
scious. She had never read a novel in her life. 
No one had ever talked to her of love or mar- 
riage. How should she, at sixteen, be able to 
translate aright the story which Walter Fairfield 
delighted to read in her blushes, her downcast 
eyes, to hear in her tremulous tones which re- 
plied to his questionings? 

He was an honorable man, and he loved her 
with an honorable man’s deathless love—a man’s 
love, full of passion, stronger than life, and yet 
he shrank from telling her so—from awaking 
her heart from its maidenly repose—changing 
sweet hope into certainty—binding her by vows 


| . 
| of betrothal. 


The time when he could keep silence no lon- 
ger came to him, as it does to most men, unex- 
pectedly. They had been taking a long walk. 
The sun had scarcely set, but a young June moon 
was drifting, like a tiny, glittering cloud, up the 
blue sky, and they stood watching it together. 
At last Elinor turned her wet face toward him. 
He had never seen tears in her eyes before. 

**T have been thinking,” she said, ‘* how lone- 
ly my life used to be before you came. What 


| mysterious fancies, which I had none to explain, 


haunted me at twilight and moonrise, and how 
your coming changed all; and you condescend- 


|}ed to talk with me, and understand all my 


thoughts; and then, how this, too, must end 
some day, and you will be busy with other hap- 
piness, and I shall be all alone.” 

Then the words—the wild, loving, yet rev- 
erent words—gushed in a tide from his full 
heart, and overflowed his lips. ‘The story was 
told—the old, ever-new story—old as our first 
parents, new as a new day. 


They loved one 
another. The vail 


was lifted from Elinor's 


heart, and she knew that, with all the quict 
strength of her quiet nature, she loved Walter 
She was silent from very happiness. 

As her lover drew her close, close to his side, 
and pressed his first kiss on her pure lips, he 
said, fervently : 
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‘*Elinor, you are all I ever asked—good, 
gifted, beautiful. You fulfill my every want, 
my snow-white lily, on whose lips no other man 
has ever pressed a lover's kiss. God in heaven 
bless you—the crown, the glory of my life, 
whom He has given me.” 

a¥. 

The next morning Elinor was with her grand- 
parents in the little summer parlor. When the 
elder had read a chgpter in the Bible, as was 
his wont, and finished his accustomed prayer, 
Elinor said, timidly, 

‘*Dear grandpa, I would like to speak to 
you a moment.” 

She had settled it with her lover that she 
should be the first to communicate to the grave 
old man the news of her betrothal. This was 
her own desire. She had thought it would be 
best so. She feared nothing more than that 
he might object to her extreme youth, and she 
hoped much from the strong esteem in which 
she knew he held their young minister. 

Falteringly she told her story, and the old 
man listened in silence. 


He did not answer her for some moments, | 


but he was evidently deeply moved. Elinor was 
frightened at the convulsive workings of his 
face, and the tears that coursed like rain down 
her grandmother’s withered cheeks. At length 
he spoke. 


‘*God forgive me, I have done great wrong. | 


I never thought of this. You were so young. 
Elinor, you can not marry this man. No, not 
to save your own life. Do you hear? I forbid 
it. It shall not be.” 

Elinor rose and stood before him. She was 
not Margaret's child merely—the old Trumbull 
blood fired her glance. Her face was as reso- 
lute, her tone as firm, as Moses Grant’s own. 

**Grandfather,” she said, ‘*I love Walter 
Fairficld—he loves me. We are more than 





life to each other, and this question sha// not be | 


decided so. If you will separate us, I must 


know the reason, or, God helping me, I will go 


and pray him on my bended knees to take me | 


away from you and make me his wife.” 

There was no pity in the elder’s face now 
for the young creature who had dared to resist 
his decree, to rise up in the might of her love 
and oppose him. His face grew livid with rage. 

‘**You must know my secret, then, young 
madam,” he said, in the fierce tones of passion. 
‘* Well, mark it—you have no right even to the 
name you bear. Your mother, my child though 
she was, was not your father’s wife. Don't you 
think Walter Fairfield, a minister of the gospel, 
would be proud to marry you in your disgrace ?” 

But the last taunting question fell on ears 
that could not listen. With every faculty in- 
tensely aroused she had heard the fatal truth, 
scorching her for the first time with its blight, 
and then she heard no more. Gradually she 
had sunk lower and lower at the old man’s feet, 
until now she lay upon the floor, her white, 
death-like face cold as her young mother’s un- 
der the June roses. 
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**Go into 
Grant, ‘‘ for 
swoon to see you when she comes to.’ 

The elder obeyed, and then his wife quietly 
busied herself in bringing back consciousness 

|to Elinor. It was no very difficult task. The 

| girl was young, and even so great a shock could 
not overcome her utterly. In a few moments 
she was able to sit down in an easy chair by 
the open window, and the balmy air of the sum- 
mer morning stole over her senses like a new 
life-draught. 

Her face was very white and rigid still, and 
Mary Grant put back her soft hair and looked 
pityingly into her troubled eyes. 

“Oh, my darling!” she murmured, ‘‘ my 
poor darling, to think your first sorrow should 
darken all your life.” 

| that answered her. 

*< Tt will not darken it, grandmother. I have 
full faith in Walter. He loves me, and he will 
not give me up, even because of this great shame 
I shall tell him all, and I know he will marry 
me.” 

**God grant it, darling!” 
dropped on the white, earnest face a very ten- 
der kiss. ‘* You sit quietly here. I want to 
go and speak to your grandfather.’ 

Moses Grant was sitting, though it was June, 
by the fireside, in the very spot where he had 
Absorbed in 

surging, bitter, tumultuous thought, he was in- 
different to heat or cold, or any outward 
rounding whatsoever. His wife went up to him ; 
she knelt down by his side; she clasped he 
| hands across his knee, and then she plead with 
him even as she had plead with him on a wild, 
wet night, more than sixteen years before—the 
| night on which, amidst storm and tempest, and 


Elinor Trumbull’s 


the kitchen, father,” said Mary 
it'll throw her back again into her 


, 


But the voice was calm 


and the old woman 


’ 


sat before, one memorable night. 


sure 


the wail of restless winds, 
dawn of life was ushered in. 
““Qh, father,” she said, ‘‘ she is all we have 
‘left. We are old now, and she is young; do 
not break her heart.” 
| **Woman,” said tl 
| *“*tempt me not. 
deceived. 
God.” 
‘But you can let her tell him. She says 
he loves her, and 
in spite of all. 
this one hope.” 
Then the elder's wrath rose to a white heat. 
‘*Yes, I have no doubt you would approve of 
that. Her mother did not shame me enough— 
you would bring another into this secret. Eli 
nor,” he cried, with raised tones, and forth 
from the inner room the young girl tottered 
| Moses Grant’s face was terrible to look wpou 
| in his rage, but Elinor confronted him calmly, 
| though she was obliged to cling to the table for 
support. 
‘*T have told you all; what do you propose 
to do now ?” he asked, in tones of forced com- 


1c elder’s stern tones, 
The minister shall not be 
I will not do this great sin against 


she knows he will marry her, 
Let her tell him—only leave her 


posure, 
‘‘There is but one thing, grandfather. 


I 
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should feel this disgrace more bitterly if Wal- 
ter’s love had not made me strong to bear any 
thing. I will tell him what you have told me. 
I would not deceive him any more than you 
would; but I will tell him all, and he will but 
love me the better because I need his pity. 
Oh, you don’t know Walter. 
great heart. He will not care for the world. 
He fears nothing but sin. 
his wife.” 

The old man was silent for a moment. The 
girl’s face beamed like one inspired. It awed 
him, it was so full of deathless, triumphant love 
and faith. But this emotion passed, and his 
tone, when he answered her, was firm as ever. 

‘* Elinor, you shail not tell him this secret. 
I, your grandfather, forbid it. He himself 
would be the first one to say it was your duty 


to obey me. If you tell him, I will curse you; | 


do you hear me? curse you with a curse that 
shall cling to you all your life. You shall not 
tell him. 
orable one. 
has ever fallen on it. 
shall not spread the shameful secret. Tell 
your lover that you can not marry him—that J 
forbid it. If he wants to know why, he can 
come to me.” 

Elinor had heard this outburst silently, grow- 
ing stronger, as it seemed, under every stern, 
cruel word which fell on her ear, slaying her 


He has such a} 


He will make me | 


‘* Walter!” she cried, eagerly, ‘‘ you know I 
love you. You never can doubt that. 
very young; 


other dreams. 


I am 
I have had no other fancies, no 
You won all my heart. Hear 
me, Walter! I am yours—I will be yours till 
I die. Never shall any other man speak words 
of love to Elinor Trumbull. I give you all. I 
am yours—yours—yours—on earth and in heay- 
en. But I can not be your wife. My grand- 
father has forbidden it. You yourself will coun- 
sel me to obedience. It is harder for me than 
for you. You have the great world to flee to- 
your high calling to follow. I must stay here— 
here where light and hope and love came to my 
life—where they will go out and leave me alone 
in the darkness. God forgive me, Walter, but 


| death were better.” 


I bear a humble name, but an hon- | 
Only this one shadow of disgrace 
As God hears me, you 


lifetime hope, blotting all the brightness out | 


of her existence. When the last word, swift, 


crushing, remorseless, had died on his lips, she | 


answered in such tones as he had never dreamed 
she could utter, so cold were they, so passion- 
less. 

‘*Give yourself no trouble, grandfather—I 
shall obey you. [I will not incur your curse— 
still less will I deceive Walter. Thank God, 
the time comes when you and I will go before 
Him together, and the wrongs of earth shall be 
righted by the immaculate justice of Heaven.” 

Mary Grant would fain have soothed her, 
but she seemed sufficient unto herself. Calmly 


She had spoken with wild energy. She sank 
back exhausted now in her chair. Walter Fair 
field stood, struck dumb for the moment with 
sheer wonder. At length he faltered: 

** You can not mean it; you do not know what 
you are saying, Elinor. Your grandfather may 
object to our marrying while you are still s 
young, but he can not mean that you must never 
be my wife.” 

The door had been open all this time between 
the parlor and the kitchen, and now Moses Grant 
himself came forward. The anger had passed 
away from his face, leaving a look of pity blent 
with stern resolve. He said, gravely: 

**T like you, Mr. Fairfield. I had not thought 
any one else could so fill Parson Blake's plac 
in my love as you have filled it. If I could, 
Heaven knows I would gladly give you this girl, 
but itcan not be. In all truthfulness, you must 


| not marry her—you must never marry her. I, 


| 


she walked into the parlor and took her seat by | 


the open window, where she could watch the 
road leading down the hill. 


| my fault. 


her grandfather, forbid it before the God whose 
servant you are. You will not dare to disobey 
me. It will go hard with you both; but if you 
knew the reason, you would thank me. It i 
I should not have put you in each 
other’s way, but I thought she was only a child.” 

** Elder Grant,” the young man said, respect- 
fully, ‘‘ will you come out of doors with me? I 
would like to speak to you for a few moment: 


| quite alone.” 


Soon she saw him coming—the young lover | 


who could remain away from his betrothed no 
longer. Joyously he walked, with quick step 
and erect head. Hope was holding a cup to his 
lips beaded to the brim with bubbling drops of 
joy. She must dash it from them—she who 
loved him best, whom he best loved. She 
clasped her hands over her eyes, and prayed— 
a short, silent prayer which Heaven would an- 
swer. She heard his step upon the door-stone. 
Hie opened the little front door without knock- 
ing. He came to her side. He drew her close, 
close, as one who had a right to hold her on his 
heart forever, and she was silent—she could not 
break the spell. 

At last she started from his arms—she stood 
before him with her white face and gleaming 
eyes. 


The particulars of that interview were never 
known, but the result was decisive. In a little 


| while the young man came alone into the room 


| closed the door. 


where Elinor still sat by the open window. H 
He went up to her and took 
her, for the last time, in his arms. 

‘*The hand of God is in it, Elinor, as it is in 
every earthly thing, though we can not sce it 
now. We must submit. Thank God, my be- 
loved, that after life comes death, and after 
death heaven. And yet, how can I give you 
up, my poor, innocent darling—my one love ?’ 
And his voice broke down into low, agonized 
sobs—a strong man’s sobs, very pitiful to hear. 





That last half hour of love and torture and 
despair—that parting which they both felt was 
eternal—I may not dwell on it. When Walter 
Fairfield passed out of the wicket gate and walk- 
ed up the hill, along the winding road, Elinor 




















THE PRIDE OF 


Trumbull watched him with eyes in which there 
were no tears, with a pale face on which shone 
a hope purer than earthly love, holier than 
earthly happiness ; a hope born in tears, in an- 
guish, in desolation, of a meeting where all 
that remains of sorrow is the wings by which it 
has borne the soul upward—in the city without 
foundation, eternal in the heavens. 

They parted on Saturday, and the next day 
more than one strong heart in Mayfield was 
moved to tears as their young minister read his 
mysterious, unexplained resignation of the pas- 
toral charge. He had become strangely dear 
to them, this young man, whose coming had 
seemed such a doubtful experiment. He was 
not their father in the Lord as Parson Blake had 
been, but they cherished him equally in another 
way. He was their very own. He had come 
to them first. They were to him almost like a 
first love, the parish in whose service he had 
been first installed into the ministry. They had 
hoped he would live and die among them, and 
now they must give himup. There was scarcely 
a dry eye among the many which rested upon 
his face this last Sunday. Moses Grant sat 
with sorrowful, yet composed mien, in his ac- 
customed seat, with his quiet old wife by his 
side, but Elinor’s voice did not flood the church 
with its melody; Walter Fairfield preached his 
last sermon in Mayfield without the silent en- 
couragement of her eyes. 

The next morning, when he rode by the red 
house in the hollow, on his way to take the 
stage at Cornwall, he gazed in vain at the win- 
dows. Nosmall hand fluttered among the roses, 
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dream of love; but something was wanting. 
The fullness of the old content would never 
come back again. For the second time in the 
red house in the hollow was a buried name. 
Walter Fairfield was never mentioned there. 
Mary Grant had once commenced to say a few 
words of comfort to her grand-daughter, but the 
expression on Elinor’s face stopped her—it was 
so full of hopeless suffering. After that she only 
silently pitied the sorrow she had no power to 
soothe. 

Elinor never uttered a single complaint. She 
performed all the little housewifely duties which 
had formerly fallen to her share—she went reg- 


|ularly to the church on the hill-top—listened 


no gentle face looked out from between the mus- | 


lin curtains. It cost him much then not to spring 
from the wagon and seek one last farewell, one 
more blessing ; but, for her sake, he rode on 
and made no sign. 

And where was Elinor? Looking forth, her- 
self unseen, from her chamber window, strain- 
ing her eyes to catch one last glimpse of his too 
dear face, praying for him in her self-abnega- 


quietly to the new pastor's preaching. But Mary 
Grant's tears fell as she saw her silently taking in 
the few dresses which composed her simple ward- 
robe, that they might better fit the figure grow- 
ing so very fragile and thin now. Her step lost 
its accustomed lightness—her voice never rang 
through the house with its old, gay melody. 
When her seventeenth birthday was ushered in 
on the wings of storm and tempest, it found her 
no longer a girl but a woman, prematurely 
grave, and thoughtful, and silent. ‘The delicate 
summer bloom was gone from the blossom, the 
subtle fragrance vanished, and there was but a 
poor consolation in thinking life’s autumn might 
ripen it into fruit. 

One day Mary Grant called her husband’s 
attention when they were alone to Elinor’s 
languid step and wasting cheek. An expres- 
sion of sudden pain crossed the elder’s face for 
the moment—a look as if conscience were for- 
cing upon him an unwelcome truth, and then 
he answered with easy self-delusion— 

‘*It’s not strange. It's a hard winter. The 
girl will be herself again when the spring opens.” 

And so the months passed on, and once more 


|the slow reluctant feet of the New England 


tion, praying that his life might be very full of | 


joy, though over her own, with all the promised 
hopes of its future, rose, like the lettering on 
4 monument, the one sorrowful inscription— 
‘¢ Nevermore.” 
. * 

There came a new minister to Mayfield, a 
worthy man, who dwelt quietly in the parson- 
age with his wife and his six children. He had 


| pleasant walks over the hills. 


not old Parson Blake’s place in their hearts, con- 


secrated by the memories of 
they pride in his eloquence 
his youth and enthusiasm, as during Walter 
Fairfield’s brief sojourn among them; still there 
was mutual good-feeling 
people, and, save in one 
things went on as before. 


a lifetime, nor had 


between pastor and 


quiet household, all 


were a very trying time to Elinor Trumbull. 


She had a strong consciousness of duty. Earn- 


her grandparents as before her brief, bright 


and tenderness for | 


spring stole over the mountains, and the crocus 
and the violet started up in her footprints. Once 
more the brooks, free from their winter 
chains, began to babble—the plow-boy whistled 
at his task—the birch hung out her tassels, and 
the lilacs in Elder Grant's yard burst into fra- 
grant bloom; but this time there were no long, 
She had no 
strength for them—that pale, silent girl, whom 
the spring had surprised as she sat nursing her 
sorrow. 

As the days grew longer and brighter, the 
blue sky overhead more intensely clear and 
blue, Mary Grant watching her grandchild could 
see her fade. Each day she seemed to move 
more feebly about the house, until at last she 
seldom moved any more, but lay all day on a 
lounge which, perhaps, with a secret care for her 
comfort, the elder had bought at an auction sale. 


set 


|She did not seem unhappy, for the one hope 
This autumn and the winter which followed | 


mightier than earthly love, stronger than earth- 
ly grief, was gently guiding her tired feet— 


'so early tired with the crooked paths of life— 
estly she strove to be in all things the same to | 


toward the ‘‘ distant hills” of heaven. And 


Moses Grant saw it at last—the great fear 
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struck to his heart that his pride would have a| 
second victim—that another young, fair face 
would lie beneath the drifting leaves of this | 
year’s autumn. Did not conscience speak to 
him then? 

He came home one day with a strange look 
on his face. He held in his hand a large busi- 
ness-like epistle. He beckoned his wife into | 
the kitchen. She left Elinor lying upon the | 
lounge in the best room, and closed the door 
after her. 

‘*What is it, father?” she said, in pitying 
tones, going to her husband's side. 
great trouble come over us ?” 

**The hand of the Lord is laid upon me, 
Mary. I am punished for my sin. I killed 

lars 


‘* Has some 


Margaret, I have well-nigh killed her child, and 
yet, listen, wife, Margaret was true—Margaret 
Was pure.” 

**Oh, thank God! thank God!” burst invol- 
untarily from the mother’s lips as she sank upon 
her knees. ‘The vail of her life’s greatest sor- 
row was rent away, and she seemed to sce her | 
child, her last child, her pure, innocent blessed | 
child, as she named her in her heart, waiting 
for her in heaven. 


* ¢ | 
But her cry of thanksgiving | 


fell on unheeding ears. 

Moses Grant spoke earnestly : 

“*Yes, Mary, God has suffered this know] 
edge to come to me in the eleventh hour, just | 
to show me that I, who dared to call myself 
His servant, have been but a hard unmerciful | 
tyrant after all, fearing earthly disgrace more 
than I feared Him. Oh, Mary is it too late to 
save our child ?” 


‘God grant it may be in time,” Mary Grant | 
faltered ; ** but tell me how the knowledge came 
to you? Are you sure of its truth?” 

** Look there! see with your own eyes, Mar- 
garet’s murriage-certificate, and listen, I will 
read you this letter which I have received from | 
Gilbert Trumbull. It seems his lawyer wrote 
it for him when he was dying. It says: 


lI did, for I loved her! 
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loved. My father wasdead. I was dependent 
for all my hopes of future fortune and support 
on my mother, a very proud, resolute woman. 
She had a grand match in contemplation for me 
at that time. I knew it would be no easy mat- 
ter to reconcile her to its failure, and if she 
should know just then that I had married what 
she would have thought so far below me, much 
as she loved me she would have cast me off 
forever. This to a true man would have been 
no great matter compared with causing Mar- 
garet one hour of trouble, one agony of humilia- 
tion. But I was not a true man. I was help- 
less and imbecile, for I had never been brought 
up to depend on myself. But I must hasten, 
for my strength is failing me. 

“**T kept Margaret advised through a friend, 
of all my movements, and when you crushed 
her with the weight of your scorn and contumely 
she fled to me. I welcomed her. God knows 
[ took care of her in 
secret, and I should have made her happy had 
not your displeasure haunted her. ‘Toward the 
last I was obliged to 1] her for a few wecks. 
In that time she fled—fied because she was 
dying of a wild longing to throw herself at your 
She told me 
this in a note she left behind her for me. It 
was full of love stained with her tears, blotted 
with her kisses. In it she said she would not, 
in any extremity, betray our marriage until she 
had my permission. She must have walked 
nearly all the way to you, for, thinking all her 
needs were provided for, I had left her but a 


feet and beg your forgiveness. 


| few dollars. 


*“**You know the rest. I have a friend in 
your neighborhood who has kept me informed 
of all that concerned Margaret and her child. 
God in heaven knows how sincerely I mourned 
her. IIad she lived, I should have acknowl- 
edged her as my wife. The child would have 
been brought up as Elinor Trumbull’s name- 
sake should have been; but since Margaret was 


dead, I preferred to leave her baby to you. I 


‘**¢Mr. Grant,—I have not been a good 
man. I feel this now, lying here on my death- 
bed, and I confess it to you the more readily 
because I do not believe that at heart you are a 
one whit better one. I must speak plainly and | 
bluntly, for I have no time for circumlocution. 
I have hardly strength enough left to dictate 
this to Richard Huntley, my attorney. I have 
made a brave effort to forgive every body; but 
it has been the hardest of all to forgive you, for 
your harshness, your sinful pride, kilied my 
beautiful Margaret. You never loved as I loved 
her—I, her lover, her husband. ‘There, you 
will start at that word, I foresee—you will start 
again at the marriage-certificate infolded in 
this letter. We were married secretly as you 
will perceive, while I was in your very neighbor- 
hood. I bound Margaret, when I left her, by a 
solemn oath, not to make it known until she 
had my permission. She was a gentle creature, 


as no one knows better than you, and never 
thought of disputing the will of any one she| 


had never seen the little one. It was not nat- 
ural I should have any very strong love for her, 
and to give her up saved me a great deal of em- 
barrassment. My mother died without knowing 
that I had ever been married, and I inherited 
her fortune. It will all be the child’s. I leave 
her that and my name as the best amends I can 
make now for the neglect of my lifetime. 

‘** Believe that I loved Margaret by this 
token: I have been faithful to her memory- 
I have lived alone all my days since I lost 
her. 

‘*¢ After I am dead Richard Huntley will 
send you this letter, along with a copy of my 
will, and a miniature I had painted of Margaret 
and myself by stealth, while she was with me. 
The child may like it. I suppose I am not 
good enough for my blessing to avail her much ; 
but she has it, that young girl whom I have 
never seen—Margaret’s child and mine. I die 
in peace with all men, even you. 

“ ¢ GILBERT TRUMBULL.’ 

















THE PRIDE OF 





“There are a few lines more in the lawyer's 
hand, to say that he died twenty-four hours 
after that letter was dictated—and the will is in- 
closed, by which Elinor falls heir to fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“But how he insulted you! I can not bear 
that!” exclaimed the wife, her first, wifely 
thought a jealous one of her husband's honor. 

** Nay, Mary, he but spoke the truth. 
been 


I have 
The judgment of the 
Lord is visiting me now, and I see my sin. I 
killed her—he said truly—oh Margaret—my 
child Margaret !” 

**T want to see it, husband—the picture.” 

‘Well, here, only don't show it to me. I 
don’t want to see her eyes—poor Margaret.” 

The mother took it from his hand and looked 
at it in silence. 


a self-decciver. 


It was Margaret, in her youth, 
her love, her beauty, only there was an un- 
wonted shade of sadness in the clear eyes and 
about the flexible mouth. Beside her face Gil- 
bert Trumbull’s was painted 
nating, brilliant 


handsome, fasci- 
the face in which Margaret's 
Mary Grant looked at 
the two steadily for a few moments through 
her tears, and 


eyes had seen heaven. 


then, without saying a word, 
holding the picture still in her hand, she went 
in to Elinor. 
‘*My child,” she said, in faltering tones, 
**would you like to see your mother’s picture ?” 
A hot flush rose to the girl's cheek, but she 
stretched out her hand for the miniature. 
‘*'That is your father, too, darling. Nay, 
Elinor, you needn't blush so to look on them; 
for, see this, child—here is something 
more to you than all the gold that come 
it, your mother’s marriage-certificate.” 
Elinor Trumbull clasped the paper with con- 
vulsive energy. She looked at it with eager 
reading it over and over again. Then it 
dropped from her nerveless fingers, her eyes 
shut together, and her stricken heart, for the 
first time, uttered the wail of its anguish. 


worth 
$s With 


faze, 


**Oh, Walter, Walter,” was the low ery which I 


rung helplessly through the room. Mary Grant 
knelt beside her, and folded her motherly arms 
around her. She was not repulsed. She drew 
that young head to her old, loving bosom, and 
Elinor wept there, at last, like a grieved child. 

**Oh,” she murmured, after a time, ‘* I might 
have married him—I should not have disgraced 
him after all. What was it you said about gold, 
grandmother ?” 


. . . . | 
‘**You have inherited fifty thousand dollars, 


dear child. Your father’s will came with his 
letter, and these things I have shown you.” 

‘* His letter! my father’s letter! Why don't 
you give it to me?” 

Mary Grant put the girl from her, and laid 
her tenderly back on the lounge. Then she 
went out, closing the door behind her. 

‘*Father,” she said, ‘‘ Elinor wants to see 
that letter. I think she has a right to.” 

“Yes, Mary; take it. Her seeing it can not 
make my shame any greater. Leave me alone 
for a while ; I am trying to see my way clear.” 
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And so Mary Grant carried Gilbert ‘Trum- 
bull's letter in to his child. The girl read it, 
pausing tenderly over the passages where her 
father wrote of his love for her young mother, 
pressing the sheet to her lips where he invoked 
his blessing, a dying man’s blessing, upon her. 
Then folding it up, she put it in her bosom, and 
sank back again upon her pillow. 

**You are very tired, darling,” said her grand 
mother’s gentle voice. 

‘* Yes, very—but oh, so thankful. It is such 
a blessing that this knowledge came to me be- 
fore I died, that I might reverence my dead 
mother’s much as I had always 
loved it.” 

‘* Before you die! 
not say that 

This was the first time any allusi 


memory as 


Oh, Eline 


r, you must 
vou will break 


my heart. 
n had been 
of Elin r’s 
Mary Grant had trembled long before 
the phantom of this very fear, but every 
quivered when it took to itself a voi 
unmasked before her. 
ingly laid her hand 
now on the withered one of the ol 
ee Yes, 


meet it bravely. 


made between them to the slow decay 
powers. 
nerve 
and stood 

oth- 


alas, so very thin and whi 


Elinor saw it, ands 
te 
1 woman. 

well 
I have known it a long time; 
but, thank God, I shall die happy now. You 
will explain all this mystery to Walter, and he 


dear grandm ther, we may as 





will know I am worthy of his loving. He will 
be mine in heaven.” 
There were a few moments of solemn silence, 


and then Mary Grant murmured, falteringly 
** Elinor, will forsi 
erandfather ?” 


you, can you 
** As I hope God will forgive me. 


ishment will be heavy enough at the best. 


His pun- 
ti 
sinful pride will soon lay a second victim beside 
my poor mother, and seeing this, he will repent 
in dust and ashes. God forbid that word or 
look of mine should add one pang to his self- 
reproach,” 

While these words were trembling on her 
lips, the door opened and the old man came in, 
with his humbled, heart-stricken face, and his 
bowed head. He came up to her, and, for the 


first time in all his life, Moses Grant knelt by a 


woman's side. 


‘¢*Elinor, child,” he cried out, beseechingly, 
lifting up his withered, trembling hands, ‘* God 
has shown me my crime as it is; can you, whom 
I have wronged, forgive me ?” 

‘* Fully, freely, and love you also, as 
last child should.” 

He drew her close to him. 


your 


Iie held her in 
his arms as he had never done before, even in 
the days of her innocent babyhood 
mured blessings over her 


Hie mur- 
tender, caressing 
words, such as no one could have thought his 
stern lips would ever utter—and when he lifted 
up his head, Elinor’s cheek was wet with tear 
which were not her own. 


‘*T will go now and write to Walter,” he said, 
in more hopeful tones. 

The young girl turned her face toward the 
wall, to hide the anguish which convulsed her 
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slight frame when the beloved name was ut- | 
tered. 

“Tt is of no use, now,” she said, sadly ; *‘ we 
do not know where he is, and if we did, it is all 
too late.” 

‘Oh, Elinor, you must not say that. God | 
will not chasten me so heavily. It is not too 
late. It shall not be too late. You shall see 
lim. 


Vz. 

The letter which the elder wrote that after- 
noon told Walter Fairfield the whole story—the 
fearful wrong—the penitence which would fain | 
make feeble restitution by confession. He laid 
bare in it his stricken, humbled heart. 

No one at Mayfield knew Walter Fairfield’s | 
present location. There was but one hope of | 
the letter’s reaching him. The elder directed 
it, on the outside, to the care of the Principal 
of the Theological Seminary where the young 
man had been fitted for the university. Then 
he sent it forth with wild, anguished prayers 
that God would speed it—that it might find him | 


—might be in time to save the young life trem- 
bling in the balance. | 
That night, when Mary Grant told her grand- 
daughter that the letter had been sent and in | 
what wise it had been directed, a longing hope | 
took possession of Elinor that it would reach | 
him, would bring him there before she died— | 
that she might look once more into his loving | 
eyes—that his voice, none but his, might mur- 
mur the last prayer over her grave. During 
the weeks that followed, this hope never left | 
her, and, though unconsciously to herself, it 
seemed to be leading her fect backward a little | 
from the brink of the dark river, over whose 
waters she had thought so soon to journey to 
the country of everlasting life lying beyond. 

Her step grew a little less weary and feeble. 
She lay less frequently, as days passed on, upon 
the lounge, and sat oftener in the arm-chair by 
the window, where she could watch the road 
winding down the hill. It had been four weeks 
since the receipt of her father’s letter, and now 
it was midsummer. The little village among 
the mountains was gay with blossoms and ver- 
dure—vocal with bird-songs—swect with the in- 
cense of summer flowers. How pleasantly the 
world looked to Elinor, sitting by the window ; 
the world which she thought so soon to leave, 
brightened now with the radiance of sunset. 
The landscape seemed, as she sat there, so calm 
and peaceful, with not a living thing to mar the 
perfectness of its repose. 

But the quiet is broken now. A rider comes 
dashing down the hill, fast, fast, fast. It seemed 
dangerous. Elinor is very weak, she dares not 
look at him. She closes her eyes and lays her 
head back against the chair, but she listens— 
she can not help that. The rider rides swiftly | 
on. He has stopped now, in front of the house. 
He opens the little wicket gate. He comes up 
the walk—into the door. Courage, trembling | 
heart. Open your eyes, Elinor Trumbull. He 
springs to her side—he folds her close in his 








arms, calling her his poor little sorrow-stricken 
darling, his pride, his wife, his best-loved Elinor; 
thanking God that he can hold her now as he 
had never hoped to hold her again on earth. 
Weak as Elinor was she did not faint. There 
was power in that voice to rouse, instead, every 
faculty into its fullest life. Strength seemed 
to flow out from him into her own exhausted 


| being. She clung to him in silent rapture. 


When the passionate joy of meeting had grown 
ealmer, Walter Fairfield told his story. The 


| letter, he said, came to him in the far West. 


After leaving Mayfield he had gone there, and 
striven to absorb himself in the arduous duties 
of a missionary preacher. He had worked night 
and day; it was his only consolation. On his 
return from a three days’ tramp in the woods he 
had found the elder’s letter. At its first read- 
ing his heart had swelled with wrath. A Cain 
among all other men he had felt Moses Grant 
would be to him henceforth. His soul rebelled 


| against the sinful, worldly pride which had sae- 


rificed the whole life of two who loved one 
another to a selfish, cowardly fear of disgrace. 
Then he read it again, and the heart-broken 
tone of sincere penitence, of despairing, self-de- 
spising humility which pervaded it, moved him 


| to pity; and then all thought of Moses Grant 


was lost in the one agonizing fear lest he should 
not be in time to see his Elinor alive. He had 
traveled night andday. He was with her now, 
and she lived still—she wou/d live. God would 
grant her to his prayers. His love should call 
her back—she should be his own yet—his wife. 
All the world should know her as his young wife, 
Elinor. 

He was no professed worker of miracles, and 
yet, as she listened to his words, the crimson 
tint stole back into the fair cheek of his betrothed, 
and she seemed to feel a sense of returning 
strength, a faith in the reality of his prediction. 
Moses Grant met the young minister with out- 
ward calmness. In his letter he had poured 
forth his remorse, his sorrow, his penitence. 
Neither of them ever alluded to it afterward. 
Only in the hand-clasp between them—full on 
the one side of timid self-abasement, on the other 
of pity, forgiveness, encouragement—there was 
a silent reconciliation. Mary Grant sobbed out 
her welcome with murmured blessings, and chok- 
ing pauses, and murmured tears ; and that night 
the four knelt together in peace, before the throne 
of Him who looks on human weakness with the 
eyes of heavenly pity. 

Elinor’s health improved rapidly. Before 
the summer roses under the parlor window had 
fuded she twined from them a wreath for her 
bridal, and another garland, which she hung in 
the pleasant August morning—a daughter’s rev 


| erent farewell—over the low head-stone which 


marked her mother’s grave. She went there, 
leaning upon her husband’s arm, and, lifting to 


| him her relying eyes, she murmured, 


‘*T wonder if she knows, up in heaven, how 
happy her daughter is this hour ?” 
The farewell between the old people and their 
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children was full of tender peace and love, and 
the elder and his wife stood together at the 
wicket yate, watching them with moist eyes as 
they rode up the hill. Moses Grant was not 
too proud to weep now. 

The next Sunday, after the sermon was over, 
the congregation were requested to wait, and 
there, before them all, an old man, bowing his 
gray head in shame and sorrow, laid down his 
eldership in the Mayfield church, and bewailed 
the sin which made him unworthy, in his own 
eyes, to wear it longer. A very old book saith, 
*““Whoso humbleth himself shall be exalted,” 
and, looking down over the bastions of the Ce- 
lestial City, perchance that seemed to angel 
eyes the hour most worthy of pride of all Mo- 
ses Grant’s earthly life. 

Walter Fairfield spent that winter at the 
South with his young wife, but cheerful letters 
came now and then, telling the old people of 
Elinor’s renewed health and strength, and prom- 
ising to bring her back in the spring blooming 
and happy. 

In the early ‘spring Parson Stevens received 
an unexpected call to a larger salary and wider 
sphere of usefulness, procured, some said, through 
Mr. Fairfield’s influence. Accepting it, he went 
away with his wife and his six children. Walter 
Fairfield came back in good time to take his 
place. Elinor’s fortune would more than satisfy 
all their wants, and they chose to settle down 


amon. the people of his first love—to live and 


die among them. 

To Elinor no other spot could be half so dear 
as the quiet village among the mountains, where, 
for her, the star had arisen which rises but once 

the star of love, whose light was. to bless all 
her happy life on earth, and sparkle ‘still in the 
golden crown the angels were keeping for her 
in the Beyond. 

And so, after all its pride, and pain, and pas- 
sion, rest came at last to Moses Grant's \life. 
The old man and his old wife live quietly still 
in the shadow of the mountains, in whose shad 
ow they were born; and, by-and-by, when their 
willing feet have drawn nigh to the fathomless 
river, kind hands will lay them gently down to 
their last sleep, beside Margaret's grave, in the 
little church-yard on the hill-top. 


A SCREW LOOSE. 
I.—FATHER AND 
ss QTR, vou forget whom you speak to.’ 
I “T regret, Sir, to say that I remember 
you are my father.” 
‘* Your remembrance, then, Mr. Gilbert Hali- 
yut, does not seem to affect your filial respect.” 
** Do IT owe you any, Sir?” and Gilbert Hali- 
but straightened his figure with a gesture of 
insolent disdain, and fastened his fiery blue 
eyes on his father’s face, who, to do him justice, 
returned the glance with one of equal defiance. 
He did not answer his son’s question, however. 
He looked straight at the young man as if he 
had not heard him. 
‘I have had a pleasant home, have I not?” 


SON, 


, 


} 


hood a hell of torment. 


| . . . 
| grin, as he overhauled his linen. 


loh! 


continued Halibut, junior. ‘* While I was in my 
cradle, you insulted my mother’s memory by 
marrying a woman on whose previous relation- 
ship to you I will spare you the pain of any 
comment. She constituted herself my natural 
enemy before I could speak, and made my boy- 
Like the amiable gen- 
tleman you have the repute of being, you aided 
and abetted this charming person in all the 
petty persecution she contrived against your 
Were it not for the kindness of my poor 
dead uncle, I should not have received even 
the education of a gentleman. Bless him for 
that priceless gift, and thank you for nothing, 
Mr. Halibut, senior! You blacken my bright- 
est days. You warp my heart until it is almost 
deformed, you deny me every thing that makes 
youth kind and loving and generous. and then 
you calmly reproach me for not being an angel. 
Oh, Sir! if I am not a finished and accomplished 
devil, it has not been your fault.” 

‘“That will do, Sir,” said Mr. Halibut, with- 
out a muscle of his pale face moving. ‘ You 
have said quite enough. If you continue much 
longer, you will succeed so well in your un- 


son. 


dutiful eloquence as to induce me to order the 
As it is, I 
prefer that you should depart without violence, 
Collect your valuable personal effects, if you 
please, and do me the favor to let me never be- 
hold you again.” 

Mr. Gilbert Halibut bowed with a contempt- 
uous smile, and closing the parlor door very 


servants to put you out of doors. 


softly, marched up stairsto commence his prep- 
arations for his departure from the paternal 
mansion. 

Gilbert's *‘ personal effects,” as Mr. Halibut 
called them, were not immensely valuable. He 
had an old leather portmanteau, and into this 
he commenced packing his wardrobe, making 
to himself, as he went along, a queer, cynical 
commentary on each article. 

‘¢ Four he muttered with a bitter 
‘«Three very 
much frayed at the edges, the other tender in 


shirts,” 


texture as blotting paper. Shirts are an artificial 
taste. I must invent some means of doing 
without them. The French have a way I hear. 
Two. pair and a half of stockings, all calculated 
to emancipate the toes on the first provocation. 
What is the use of the odd stocking, though ? 


I have it. TH have one of my legs am- 


| putated, and then they will last me double the 


time. One evening waistcoat. Being my only 
one, I suppose I must call it morning and even- 


ing. What folly tohave one dress for the day, 


and another for the night! I will effect a re- 
form in costume. \ Get up something like the 


toga. After all that was nothing more than a 
street blanket, simple and durable. Six pocket- 
handkerchiefs. How disproportioned to the rest 
of my wardrobe! Still, they may be made vy 
uable. ll wait 
distress because he 


a 


until I see a friend who is in 


has forgotten his at an ev 
Ill give h 


» lend me fifty dollars. J 


ing party. im one of mine, and ask 
him t le can’t be un- 
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grateful enough to refuse. One pair of shaky 
boots, with holes in the soles for the purpose of 
letting in the mud. I remember those boots 


well. The first night I got them I suffered such | 


agony that I could not talk to Alice Heriott, 
and she has gone about every where since say- 
ing that I was. a spoon. I wish I was one, of 
silver. I'd be worth money. By-the-way, as 
And Mr. Halibut, junior, half 
drew forth a shabby portemonnaie from his pock- 
et, but thrust it back again almost instantly. 
**No! no!” he muttered; ‘‘it’s pleasanter not 
to know hgw little I have gotten. I can say 
to myself, like Mr. Rothschild, that I don’t know 
what I am worth. There! razor, shaving brush, 


to money- 


pair of old kid gloves, useful for cut fingers. 
Come, old Halibut, senior, the heir of your house 
does not depart from the paternal mansion with 
too expensive an outfit. Now for old ‘Twitter. 
Llow he'll be astonished when I bowl in on him !” 
and, shouldering his old leather trunk, Halibut, 
junior, marched down stairs, opened the hall- 
door, went through the ceremony of shaking the 
dust from his feet on the threshold, with a mock- 
ing smile, and set out for his friend Twitter's 
residence. ‘ 
Il.—THE HEGIRA. 

Twitter was a young literary gentleman 
who was continually occupying the handsomest 
apartments he could find, which he invariably 
vacated after a month of luxury. He was of 
a sanguine temperament, and I will do him the 
justice to say, that he always intended at the 
time of taking his rooms to pay for them. But 
so many extraordinary and unforeseen circum- 
stances intervened between the day of his in 
duction and pay-day, that when that period ar- 
rived he regularly found himself in a state of 
un} recedented pecuniary d pletic n. The most 
unexpected calls would be made on his purse, 
such as being absolutely obliged to invite six 
friends to a dinner at Delmonico’s, with Bur- 
gundy and canvas-backs, or some infamous 
tailor, whom he had dealt with for over two 
months would suddenly present his bill, and in- 
sist on being paid, on threats of publishing Twit- 
ter’s account in the newspapers. But the most 
unusual and at the same time unaccountable 
accident which his circumstances were in the 
habit of suffering, was a mysterious evaporation 
of considerable sums of money. 

‘*The oddest thing in life, Sir,” Twitter would 
say to his friend. ‘+I drew a hundred dollars 
from the Harpers on Tuesday, and to-day, 
Thursday, I positively can not tell what has 
become of it. Here is fifty cents, certainly; but 
then where’s the remainder? that’s the ques- 
tion! The most provoking thing about it is 
that I laid that sum aside to pay my rent with, 
and | find myself in a regular fix now that it is 
gone.” 

‘* Perhaps you spent it?” suggests a friend. 

‘*My dear fellow, how the deuce could I 
spend it? I didn’t pay for any thing between 
this and then. Let me see. 


I came up town 


| that’s a shilling. 


with Jones that day, and paid his stage fare, 
‘Then there were two drinks 
at Upas’s—pony brandy, a shilling a glass. 
That's three shillings. Then I lent Jones a 
quarter, that’s five shillings—and—and—'pon 


| my life it’s the most singular thing in the world 


what has become of that hundred dollars! And 
I'm in such a deuce of a fix too!” and Twitter, 
oblivious of the supper at the Ornithorhyncus, 
and the twenty dollars he lent Jacobs to go and 
play faro with, and the coat and boots that he 
bought, and the expensive engravings that he 


{ordered at Goupil’s, moans after his vanished 


| pile, and leaves his sumptuous apartments in 
| disgrace. 
small bit of soap, five books, a comb, and a 


Halibut, junior, found Twitter inhabiting spa- 
cious chambers in a splendid house in Tenth 
Street. He was lounging before the fire in a 
dressing-gown of large dimensions, with a huge 


| pile of paper an a library table, on the upper 
|sheet of which the title of a romance and 


Chapter One were inscribed in very large letters. 
Twitter was smoking, and looking with epicu- 
rean gratification on the handsomely furnished 


sitting-room, which was yet new to him, he 


having only moved there the week before. 

“4 My dear Halibut!” cried Twitter, radiant 
with pleasure at beholding his friend—he was 
always vlad to see people, it 
tunity of idling 
you? 


gave him an oppor 
**My dear fellow, how are 
What the deuce is that you have got on 
your shoulder ?” 

‘* My earthly possessions,” answered Halibut, 
junior, depositing his portmanteau on the floor 
‘* Twitter,” he continued, solemnly, “T've cut 
with the Governor, and have come to stay with 
you.” 

leg sj lendid, by Jove!” cried the enchanted 
Twitter, who, to do him justice, was as gener- 
ous as a prince. ‘*My boy make yourself at 
home. I'll get a second bed put up for you in 
the bedroom 


quarters as long as I have these. 


you need be under no care as to 
Snug rooms, 
old fellow, eh?” and Twitter glanced round him 
as if he had signed a lease for ninety-nine years, 
and paid the rent in advance. 

** All right, then,” 
- lodging so far settled. 
Twitter ?” 

Twitter's face fell. 

< Well, my dear fellow, the fact is, I don’t 
board he re, 
b yard, 

‘** But you dine somewhere ?” 

Twitter laughed. 

** Abstrac tedly considered, I may be said to 
dine. Man is a dining animal. Practically, I 
only dine when I happen to have money enough, 


cried Halibut, junior; 
When do you dine, 


I have taken these rooms without 
Boarding house hours don’t suit me.” 


or credit, which is the same thing.” 

‘*You have no money, Twitter, and yet you 
lodge like an emperor?” 

‘*T had lots the day before yesterday. Drew 
seventy-five dollars at VPallytot’s—for Child's 
300ok—elegant trifle for Christmas—and the 
most singular thing in the whole concern is, that 


I can’t tell for the life of me what has become 




















of the money! I have seven cents in my pock- 
et, certainly; but that leaves seventy-four dol- 
lars ninety-three cents to be accounted for. I 
remember distinctly purchasing two apples and 
a pair of gloves; but they couldn’t run away 
with seventy-five dollars, you know.” 

‘‘ It’s extraordinary,” said Halibut, junior. 

‘“*Most extraordinary thing in the world,” 
echoed Twitter, looking mournfully at his friend, 
as if silently entreating of him to set on foot 
instant inquiries as to what had become of his 
seventy-five dollars. 

‘* But we must dine,” remarked Halibut. 

‘Certainly, if you wish it,” answered ‘Twit- 
ter, meekly. 

‘*T have a dollar and a half, I think,” contin- 
ued Halibut, junior, producing a portemonnaie 
of old Russia leather, that looked as if it were 
made out of decayed leaves. 

‘*A dollar anda half!” cried Twitter, reviv- 
ing —‘‘splendid! Let us dine at Dukling’s. 
Small beet-steak—modecrate in vegetables—par- 
simonious in pie—a ale each—the 
whole to conclude with a fantasia, by special 
request, on the light cigar!” 

‘Twitter immediately on this prospect of din- 
ner became outrageous. 


mug ol 


He assumed the most 
magnificent airs, and if he had had all the kitch- 
en of Fouque at his command could not have 
been gayer previous to his repast. He instant- 
ly commenced to dress for this famous dinner 
at Dukling’s. Twitter was a young man who 
was careful in dress. Whether he had money 
or not, he had nice boots, well-made trowsers, 
and an easy-fitting, gentlemanly coat. Dress 
was with Twitter an institution of solemn im- 
port, an article of trade, just as the broad- 
brimmed hat is an article of trade with the Quak- 
er, and the white neckcloth a sort of sacred in- 
yestment of the clergyman. 
Twitter argued shrewdly enough. 
he used to say ‘‘is respectability. Few men 
can afford to do without it. Put Tholosus of 
Wall Street in a seedy hat and bad boots, and 
he could no more get a note discounted than 
could Pilgarlick, the dramatic critic on the Sun- 
day Slasher. ‘The world is always ready to be 
Men are always ready to buy 
spurious stock, to discount forged acceptances, 
provided the names written thereon are high- 
sounding. 


“ Dress,” 


imposed upon. 


A man, no matter how great a swin- 
dler at bottom, who indorses himself with a fine 
suit of clothes, will generally be discounted by 
society. There is, however, a species of shab- 
biness in dress which is by force of character 
rendered respectable. Alexander came to see 
Diogenes, who never combed his hair. Japhet 
Jacobus Castor, the millionaire, might have 
gone round New York barefooted, and yet not 
lost reputation; and every citizen is familiar 
with the dress of old Sanglier, the pork mer- 
chant, who sits at the opera in a coat that his 
Rich 
Poor men must 
There is an indefinable air in 
the man of money—an air of self-reliance—of 


butchers would be ashamed to put on. 
men can wear what they like. 
put on varnish. 
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Bank-power, so to speak, that overcomes his 
clothes. ‘The poor man who is seedily attired 
seems to know it. It is that appearance that is 
fatal.” 

So Twitter attired himself sumptuously, and 
he and Halibut, junior, went to dine at Dukling’s. 
Ill.—A DINNER AT DUKLING'S, AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 

Dukling is an amiable Jew, who keeps a 
restaurant in Broadway for the accommodation 
of impoverished Luxury. There are a great 
many men in the world whose imagination ex- 
ceeds their means in the matter of dinner. It 
was in obedience to their necessities that Duk- 
ling arose. The dishes of middle life are ex- 
iled from his bill of fare. As far as the names 
are concerned, you can get.as good a dinner 
there as at Thompson and Purcell’s. There 
are no unadorned beef-steaks at Dukling’s. You 
have jilet de beeuf aux champignons. Ie is tre- 
mendous on soups—/otage a la Colbert, Po- 
tage a la Re ine, P Gil ie r, and so on 
through a multitude of magnificent carnal es- 
sences. 


urece de 


He has invented strange puddings, this 


j}amiable Dukling, and sometimes names them 


after celebrated artists, and other famous pub- 
lic people. You will find there Paté a la Pa- 
tania, Mi ringue a la Mario, Omelette de sur- 
pris ce Lagrange, Les doigts de Wilhorst. 

All these things have a charm for men who 
You cau 
get for sixty cents, or thereabouts, at Dukling’s, 
a meal that if named over to an uninitiated 
person would sound like a ten-dollar dinner. I 
believe that Dukling does an exclusive business 
with poets and foreigners. 


love their food under a foreign name. 


The first have gen- 
erally more imagination than appetite, and the 
former is satisfied thoroughly by that imposing 
bill of fare. The last love meat that masquer- 
Every joint that is in Dukling’s kitch- 
en is in domino, or fancy costume—tinseled, 
painted, and ribboned until not even cow nor 
sheep would know their own flesh and blood 
again if they were to see it. 

Twitter and Halibut havi 


ades. 


rad 
if 


arrived at Duk- 
ing’s—to do Twitter justice, he never dined at 
Dukling’s when he could afford to dine at a bet- 
ter place ; but when he was hard up, the cheap- 
ness and splendor combined tempted him—those 
friends having, as I say, arrived at Dukling’s, 
they seated themselves at one of the small ta- 
bles, and were immediately assaulted by a fe- 
male waiter, who laced tightly, wore rouge, and 
smelled of dirty plates, and who planted herself 
opposite to Twitter, with an expression that 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Now you make haste and or- 
der your dinner, for my time is valuable.” ‘Twit- 


| ter, after spending nearly ten minutes in cogi- 


tation—for he very properly considered that it 
was the special business of all the servants in 
the universe to wait on him—to the great dis- 
gust 
ularly to attend to a favorite dry-goods clerk 
that had just come in, and with whom she 


of the splendid female, who wished partic- 


al 
ai- 


ways had a pleasant flirtation over the question 
After ten minutes of abstract study, 


of dinner 
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Twitter eventually succeeded in concluding on | 
an imposing meal, which was, after a quarter of 
an hour's delay, placed before the friends by 
the coquettish waitress, who immediately has- 
tened off to attend to her clerk. 

A check lay on the table on which was in- 
scribed the cost of thedinner. It amounted ex- 
actly to a dollar and a half. Twitter had cal- 
culated conscientiously the amount of Halibut’s 
funds, and gone with experienced foot to the 
very edge of the perilous abyss which yawned 
upon the other side of the twelve shillings. 

The dinner being concluded, the last draught 
of ale having been drunk, ‘Twitter and his friend 
rose. 

‘* A dollar and a half,” said Twitter, musing- 
ly, looking at the check. ‘‘ Have you any loose 
silver, Halibut ?” 

‘*T have sixpence over,” answered Halibut. 

*“*And I seven cents. That will pay for ci- 
gars. Hurrah! Halibut, give me the money 
—I will pay the bill.” 

Halibut handed out his earthly possessions, 
and ‘Twitter stalked magnificently, money in 
hand, to the counter, at which the amiable 
Dukling presided, and where he received with 
a bland smile the littke compensations for his 
recherché fare. To gaze at Dukling, one would 
imagine that he was a man to whom nothing 
would give greater pleasure than to give credit | 
to all mankind. 

Twitter laid down Halibut’s money, with six 
cents additional drawn from his own pocket, on 
the counter, and took two cigars, one of which he 
presented to Halibut. Dukling scrutinized the | 
dollar bill with provoking keenness. 

‘* Have you got another bill, Sir?” said Duk- 


‘*Nothing so small,’’ answered Twitter, un- | 
easily. 

‘*This bill is bad,” replied Dukling, firmly, 
laying the bill on the counter. The bank has | 
been burst up this three months.” 

‘*Bad !” exclaimed Twitter, pale and red by 
turns. 

‘* Bad!” echoed Halibut, with a glance at the 
door, as if he would take instant flight were it 
not that honor bound him to his friend. 

‘* Bad,” repeated Dukling, who smiled no 
longer. ‘I can not take it.” 

Twitter took up the note, held it between him 
and the light, considered it in every point of 
view—he knew nothing about good or bad mon- 
ey—but it was no use. He could not make it 
better than it was. 

‘**Really, Mr. Dukling,” said Twitter, with a 
feeble courtesy, ‘I’m very sorry. ‘This is un- 
fortunate. I have no more money about me. | 
Just charge this to me, will you?” 

‘* We keep no accounts,” said Dukling, short- 
ly, scowling with his black, Jewish eyes. ‘‘We 
never do any thing of this sort. Besides, I don’t 
know you.” 


‘*Not know me!” said Twitter, indignantly. 
‘*T have been dining here for the last year and 
a half? 

a hail, 


| with such. I paid the little amount for 


‘*'That may be, Sir,” said the amiable Duk- 
ling; ‘* but I want my money before you 
leave.” ’ 

‘* You can’t have it,” said Twitter, haughti- 
ly, with all the blood in his cheeks. ‘If you 
send your servant with me to my house y u 
shall have the money.” 

‘*T want it now,” said Dukling. 

‘“*Then, Sir, you can’t have it,” repeated 
Twitter, with defiance. ‘* You don’t know how 
to treat a gentleman, Sir!” 

‘*Then I'll keep your hat,” said Dukling, 
seizing Twitter’s chapeau that lay on the coun- 
ter, and transferring it in a second to a drawer 
underneath. 

Twitter was outrageous. He stormed and 
swore, and would have immediately assaulted 
Dukling, if Halibut, who was scarlet with shame 


| at this exposure, had not held him back. Duk- 


ling knew human nature. <A man without a 
hat is powerless. The noise of this altercation 


| had attracted the attention of several persons 


in the restaurant, and a crowd was beginning 
to gather, when a tall man with a long Oriental 
beard stepped up quietly to Dukling, handed 
him something which mollified that incensed 
Hebrew, and caused him to hand forth ‘Twit- 
ter’'s hat on the spot. ‘This article of costume 
the stranger handed to Twitter, saying to him, 
**Come, this is an accident. I have met 
you, 
Come out of this place with your friend; I want 
to speak with you.” 
And suppressing Twitter's demonstrations of 
gratitude to himself, and violence toward Duk- 
ling, the unknown led the way into the street, 


followed by Twitter and Halibut. 
ling, with an innocent smile. 


IV.—HERCULES. 
As soon as they had reached the street the 


| stranger turned to Gilbert, and said, abruptly, 


‘* What's your name ?” 

The tone was so rough that all the blood 
mounted to the young man’s face. 

‘* I’m not in the habit of giving my name to 
every person that I meet,” he answered, haught- 
ily, utterly oblivious of the fact that the man he 
was snubbing had just rescued him from a most 
unpleasant predicament. 

“Why, Gilbert, my boy,” cried Twitter, re- 
monstratively, ‘‘you forget what we owe this 
gentleman !” 

Twitter, who saw a mine of large promise in 
this new friend, was in an agony lest he should 
be driven away by Gilbert’s roughness. ‘The 


| stranger did not appear to notice the snubbing 


he had just received, but gazed contemplatively 
on the young man's face. 
‘*Yes,” he said, ‘you must be a Halibut. 


| Your name is Halibut, is it not ?” 


‘** Certainly it is,” cried Twitter, hastening to 


interpose his affirmative, lest Gilbert might take 
it into his head to deny his patronymic. ‘ My 
friend is called Gilbert Halibut, Sir—son of old 
Halibut, the wealthy China merchant of Four- 
teenth Street. My friend and his fatherdon't 
stand very well at present, Sir, but I have no 




















doubt that in time all will go well between 
them.” 

‘¢Ha! quarrel with the governor! eh?” cried 
the stranger, in reply to Twitter’s voluble confi- 
dence. 
Gilbert, ‘‘I trust you have not been dissipated ?” 

‘¢T never had the chance,”’ answered Gilbert, 
bitterly. ‘*‘A man can not give Champagne 
breakfasts or keep a yacht on fifty cents a week.” 

‘* Father close, I suppose ?” 

‘““That was the allowance he gave his son. 
Judge for yourself.” 

‘‘Hum! the same old story,” muttered the 
stranger to himself. ‘*Have you left him?” 
he continued, with the abruptness peculiar to 
him. 

“Tea.” 

‘* Have you any employment 

és No.” 

‘* Have you got any money ?” 

** Not a cent.” 

‘* Where are you staying?” 

‘With my friend, Mr. Twitter.” 

**Ts your friend rich ?” 

‘* If he was I should not be staying with him,” 
answered Gilbert, proudly. 


o” 


‘*‘ Bravo!” said the stranger, involuntarily. 

Twitter did not see the force of Halibut’s last 
admission. It was a part of Twitter's principle 
of life never to confess himself poor. It pro- 
duced a bad impression on people, he said. He 
had studied with great perseverance the art of 
assuming what might be called ‘* the-thousand- 


dollar-in-your-pocket look,” and with immense | 


suecess. He hastened, therefore, to disabuse the 


stranger's mind of any false impressions it may | 


have received from Gilbert's statement. 


2. . ° ° ° . ° ' 
‘* As my friend justly intimated,” said Twit- 


ter, ‘*I am not worth a great deal. Fortunes 
swell to such a colossal size in New York that 
eally a man with a moderate independence 
feels himself nobody. By-the-way, if you are 
not engaged to-morrow, will you dine with me 
at Thompson and Purcell’s? A bit of game, 
and a bottle of viewx-ceps—that’s all.” 


Gilbert stared at this audacious proposition ; | 


but Twitter was perfectly at his ease, and also 
sincere in his invitation. He had immense faith 
in what Micawber called ‘‘ things turning up.”’ 
He had no doubt but that, between then and the 
appointed hour, Fortune would shower some gift 
upon him. 

‘**I shall be very happy,” said the stranger, 
with a grim smile; ‘‘only I warn you, Mr. Twit- 
ter, that Lam a dangerous guest. 
age six bottles to my own share.” 

Twitter shivered. Six bottles at three dollars 
a bottle, he calculated inwardly, would swell the 
dinner bill terrifically. ‘Then, besides, there was 
himself and Halibut. 

**You may, perhaps, like to know my name,” 
continued the unknown; ‘it is Hercules.” 

** A queer name,” said Gilbert. 

** But classical,” added Twitter. 

‘* J have not yet finished my labors,” said Mr. 
Hercules, with a strange smile. 


I can man- 


A SCREW LOOSE. 
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| ‘**T have or had an uncle whose first name 
| was Hercules,” said Gilbert. 
| “Ah! indeed. 
| Is your uncle alive ? 
| **Idon’tknow. I have heard my father speak- 
ing of him. He has not heard of him for many 
years,” 

‘*Have you dined ?” said Hercules, suddenly. 

‘* No—yes—perhaps—not exactly. We par 
took simply of a light repast,’’ answered Twit- 
ter, with elegant embarrassment. 
| ‘*Then come, both of you, and dine with me 
at the Bunkum House.” 

‘With pleasure,” said Twitter, hilariously. 
Gilbert gave only a suspicious assent. He did 
| not relish the course of questions through which 
|..8 new acguaintarce had put him. ‘Twitter, 
,on the contrary, was delighted. He had se- 
cured a valuable acquaintance. Vague ideas 
of a rescurce to which to apply himself, in case 
of pressing necessities, for occasional fifty dol- 
lars presented themselves. 
rich. 


It is an uncommon name. 


” 


This Hercules was 
Perhaps he had a daughter. Twitter 
smiled the smile of a Cesar when he thought 
of this problematical young lady, and then cast 
a careful glance over his costume. 

Twitter was indeed lordly as he ascended the 
broad stair-way of the Bunkum House to Mr. 
Hercules’s splendid apartments. He had the 
whole of his thousand-dollar-in-the-pocket air 
at the same time. 





on The waiters regarded 
him as he passed, and wished that he was liv- 
ing in the house. He looked as if he would 
think nothing of giving them five dollars for 
brushing his coat. 

The dinner that Hercules gave the two friends 
was sumptuous. <A private dinner too. None 
of your table @héte affairs, where there are three 
hundred people all scowling at each other lest 
each should forestall his neighbor in getting the 
delicate dishes; but a regular bang-up, swell, 
private affair, with a man in black to attend, no 
end of capital wine, and after that the finest 
cigars that Twitter ever smoked in his life, as 
he declared the next day. 

It is astonishing what a relaxing effect a good 
dinner and a bottle of wine has on a man’s 
heart. Gilbert Halibut entered Mr. Hercules’ 
room with the determination to be unsociable. 
When the cloth was removed, 
late, an impartial person might have observed 
, disclos- 
ing to that gentleman all his troubles, but chief- 
ly the fact that one Mr. Heriott refused him 
his daughter Alice’s hand because 
pered about town that old Halibut would not 
leave his son a shilling 


astonishing to re- 


him in close conversation with his host 


it was whis- 


Ah! what a lovely, angelic, accomplished 
creature Alice Herriott must have appeared to 
Hercules that evening, for, of course, he took as 
gospel all that Gilbert said of her! ‘There never 
was a woman born who had so many perfec- 

ltions. A whole host of gift-bestowin 

must have been present at her birth. 
Whatever Hercules thought of the matter is 
| not known, but he and Gilbert held such a e 


r fairie 


pat 


n 
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sultation that night that something portentous | but, spent his last cent in taking up, to prev 


ought to come out of it. 

‘Twitter in the mean time was happy. He 
drank his wine, and was so exceeding witty and 
agreeable that Hercules at parting slapped him 
on the shoulder, and told him that if ever he 
wanted a friend to come to him. 

V.—A THUNDER CLAP. 

Halibut, senior, was sitting in his library the 
day after the party recorded in our last chapter, 
smoking his cigar, and musing over his last spec- 
ulation, when a servant entered and informed 
him that a gentleman calling himself Mr. Her- 
cules wished to see him. 
ed at the message, but, recovering himself, told 
the servant to show the gentleman in. 


again alone. 
name. 


‘“* What folly to be startled ata 
He’s dead and rotten long ago.” 

The door opened, and a tall man with a very 
long, red beard, and long red hair, entered. 


Halibut gave a sigh of relief as the man ap- 


|a family disgrace ; 


ent 
and now I, that same Her- 
cules Halibut, your brother, who went before 
the mast to Australia after spending my for- 


|} tune to save your honor, and who now, thanks 


Halibut, senior, start- | 


to my good fortune, return worth half a mill- 
ion of dollars, I insist on your giving me a check 
for the sum I name, drawn in the name of your 
son. He does not want it—because I am richer 
than you are. But I exact this to punish you, 
my brother, and to induce you to reflect that 
there are other duties in life besides the accu- 
mulation of dollars.” 

“I'll write the check,” said old Halibut, 
thoroughly crushed; ‘‘ but I thought you were 


| dead, Hercules.” 
‘What folly!” he soliloquized, when he was | 


peared, and muttering ‘‘It isn’t him,” asked | 


the visitor to be seated. 
Instead of being seated, the visitor locked the 
door. 


site his petrified companion, and quictly sa 
down. 

‘*Mr. Halibut,” said he, ‘‘I want a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 
sign a check for the amount.” 

‘* Are you mad, man ?” gasped Halibut, very 
pale, and stretching his hand toward the bell- 
pull. The hand stopped midway, however, as 
the barrel of the revolver was lifted in a direct 
line with the merchant’s head. 

‘*T want a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars,” repeated the impassible visitor. 

‘“‘J—I haven't got it,’ stammered Halibut, 
sinking back in his chair. 

**You lie!” said the red man, very calmly. 

‘**1—could—perhaps, get it to-morrow. But,” 
suddenly Halibut burst out, exasperated into 
courage, ‘* who are you ? 
on me? 
my house this instant!” 

‘*T have this much claim, Mr. Halibut. You 
area badman. You have wealth, but you spend 
your money badly. You are insensible to the 
tenderest ties known to man. You are a self- 
ish egotist, devoted to making money. I wish to 
see wealth equalized. Now I know a very poor 
young man that a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars would just make comfortable.” 

‘*Who is this protegé of yours?” asked Hal- 
ibut, forced into calmness by the tone of con- 
scious power with which the other spoke. 

**Your son, Mr. Halibut.” 


What claim have you 


”? 


eu!” exclaimed the old man, striking his hand 
furiously on the table. 

**Oh, yes, but he will though,” said the red 
man, quietly taking a pocket-book from his coat. 
‘* Here are notes forged to that amount by Gil- 
bert Halibut, which his brother, Hercules Hali- 


| 


He then drew a revolver from his breast- | 
pocket, cocked it, placed a chair directly oppo- | 


Be good enough to | 


Are you a burglar? or—get out of | 


‘** Not half so dead as you are, Gilbert. For 
you are dead to all family affection.” 

So saying, Hercules Halibut divested himself 
of his red beard and red wig, and going to the 
door, unlocked it, and called to some one with- 
out. 

Halibut, junior, entered the room. 

‘** Here,” said Hercules, ‘* is your marriage- 
portion. You can marry Alice Heriott to-mor- 
row, my boy; and tell old Heriott, that to the 
sum you hold in your hand I will add as much 
more.”’ 

Gilbert grasped his uncle’s hand silently. 
Then he looked at his father. 

‘*So! this has been a plot prepared between 
you,” hissed old Halibut between his teeth. 

‘*Father!” cried the young man, making a 
step forward. One kind word—one soft look— 
and he would have been at his father’s feet. 

** Off, you vagabond!” cried the old mer- 
chant. ‘*T never want to see your face again. 
Take what you've got, and go!” 

“Come, Gilbert,” said Hercules, sadly. 
“Come, let us leave this place. It is not good 
for a son to see his father thus.” 

(id Halibut bit his lips next week when he 
beh “d Broadway alive with carriages, all pour- 
ing to the wedding reception of Mrs. Gilbert Hal- 
ibut, junior, nee Heriott. 

Twitter was in his glory at that wedding. 
He borrowed five hundred dollars of Hercules, 
who was glad to lend it, paid his debts, bought 
a magnificent wedding-suit, and paid extrava- 
gant attention to Miss Potosé, who was worth 
two millions. He looked as if he was worth 
three. I should not be surprised if he married 
her in the end. 


DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE. 
IE human race has been studying, with sin- 
gular want of success, for many centuries, 


the secret of happiness. Never having had any 


| time to study, the secret came to me by intui- 
‘*He shall never have a shilling, by Heay- 


tion. I was traveling in the West (not that 
any body who goes to the West may hope to 
meet with a similar revelation—there was much 
truth in the traveler's reflection that the farth¢ 
West he went, the more he believed that the 
wise men came from the East), toward the set- 
ting sun was I wending my way, when, like 




















Mohammed, like Joseph Smith, like Brigham 
Young, and like ail the impressible recipients 
of modern spiritual manifestations, I was visit- 
ed, clothed, descended upon, made wise, by a 
revelation. 

I can not say it came in any one visible form. 
On the contrary, I am inclined to believe that a 
great many visible forms were to me the means 
by which the truth was made known. I was 
not in a trance, or in a highly-excited intellect- 
I was very sleepy and very dusty ; 
I was very miserable, for I was traveling in a 
rail-car surrounded by four hundred of my be- 
loved fellow-creatures. This is not in its gen- 
eral features like the state in which enthusiasts 
have described themselves when great truths 
fell upon them. Solitude, fasting, contempla- 
tion, silence, these fit the mind of man for spir- 
itual manifestations; any thing further from a 
state of ecstasy than mine could not be imag- 
ined. 

Yet it came. 


ual state. 


To a humble individual clothed 


DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE. 


in a linen sack, and carrying a mundane carpet- | 


bag, came the greatest revelation ever made to 
the human race, namely, the secret of happi- 
ness. 

I was reflecting in this manner, Why am I 
so cross, so unhappy, so uncomfortable? Be- 
cause I am so warm, so dusty, and so poor. 
But other people are as warm, as dusty, and as 
pooras lam. Behold the brakeman—he is a 
living incarnation of warmth, dust, and pover- 
ty, and yet hear him laugh! Why, then, when 
I am not warm, dusty, or particularly poor, am 
I also unhappy? Because I am generally sur- 
rounded by disagreeable people. Very true. 
Why, then, are so many people made disagree- 
able ? 

Here, I remember, my philosophical calmness 
of answer failed me. Here I could not answer 
myself with that promptness which had hereto- 
fore characterized me. Suffice it, then, to say, 
people were generally disagreeable. Emily 
Brown was not; but old Brown, her father 
Why could not the car have been filled 
with Emily Browns! 

But it was not; therefore I must suffer in si- 
lence the proximity of people who were not at 
all like Emily Brown. 

Thenitcame. Like all great truths, it should 
be given to the world. I do not wish to be 
selfish with my great discovery. Let it reach 
to the uttermost limits of human intelligence. 

Since the world is filled with disagreeable 
P -ople, cultivate a taste for disagreeable pe ople f 

That sentence should be written in letters of 
brass or gold (as is most convenient) on the City 
Hall, Custom-house, Grace Church, the Pyra- 
mids (of Egypt), Pompey’s Pillar, St. Peter's, 
Westminster Abbey, Halls of Education, and 
the California steamers. 


Was, 


| highest standard 


No place is too lofty or too lonely for the | 


dissemination of this truth. Cry it in the mark- 
et-place, mention it (cautiously and anonymous- 
ly) at Washington, write it on your garments, 


carve it on your seals, and append it to your 


| him, to your favorite subject. 





Or 


O50 


door-plates ; above all, write it in your hearts, 
and you have the secret of human happiness. 
Make your standard a high one. Create for 
yourself an idol, a perfect Juggernaut of human 
disagreeability. Collect the statistics of human 
meanness; wrap it in that sort of body which 
most effectually disgusts you; above all add 
boastfulness and braggadocio to your mixture, 
and then set it in a niche where you will per- 
petually see it. Demand, then, that all disa- 
grecability shall come up to this darling of your 
imagination. Make it your dear, delightful 
study to collect little gems of human hateful- 
ness wherewith to enrich your idol. Come 
home to him from your business and your pleas- 
ures, and if there is an evil trait which you have 
discovered in your day’s intercourse, hang it like 
a pearl around his neck. When you go out to 
your next day’s work, what an agreeable ex- 
citement you have provided for yourself! You 
select disagreeable people. They are your pas- 
sion—that very dirty and selfish person who 
crowds you in the omnibus is the very man you 


want. ‘There are volumes to be read in that 
man. You may add infinitely, by observing 


He may be to 
you what the fin of a fish is to Agassiz. Not 
only yourself, but the whole human race may be 
benefited by your morning’s ride. 

He jostles you, he shuts down the window out 
of which you are looking and breathing. You 
remonstrate; he is brutal and stands on his 
rights. You determine to get out; but your bet- 
ter angel comes to your rescue and you determ- 
ine to remain, remembering the dear idol at 
home. You are glued to your seat; Juggernaut 
shall have the advantage of the observation. 

A woman gets in; she is neither young nor 
pretty: so he contrives to jostle her, causes her 
to stumble, laughs coarsely at her confusion, and 
refuses to make room. Another gets in who is 
young and pretty: he stares at her, tries to make 
room for her next his interesting self, and 
annoys her generally. 

You conclude you have picked up enough for 
Juggernaut, and get out at the City Hall in a 
very delighted frame of mind. 

While in your office, busily writing and hope- 
lessly intending to get through before dinner, Cul- 
vert Jowls, a ‘rising young man,” waits upon 
He has known you in college; he was 
your favorite abomination there. He knows it, 
but forgives it; or perhaps Culvert is profound- 
ly unforgiving, and inflicts upon you the worst 
revenge he has in his power—his own slimy self. 

Yourire rises within you; you determine to in- 
sult him, to get rid of him. No! a soft restrain- 
ing hand is laid upon your impatient temper ; 
it is your love of science. Culvert, the ‘‘rising 
young man,” approximates very nearly to your 
of disagreeability. Like an 


you. 


almost perfect work of art, there is nothing to 
add and yery little to take away from Culvert. 
Smooth, oily, upturned-eyed, soft-voiced, and 
velvet-footed, you know that he has cheated his 
mother, that he perpetually cheats a loving and 
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unsuspecting sister, that he has broken his | 


wife’s heart, that he is a living lie from head to 
fuot, an incorporated selfishness, a coward at 
heart. ‘The only brave point about him is, that 
he dares to pretend to be a saint, and that to 
you, who cudgeled him at school, and knew all 
his vileness at college! And you respect a pre- 
tense so mighty, and, considering how much of 
a pretense it is, you believe him to have a great- 
ness of soul which commands your respect. 

He stays four hours. You glance at your 
papers hopelessly. You hint, but he does not 
understand; you are compelled to say—but he 
interrupts you. What sustains you but a love 
of science? He talks of himself, of the money 
he makes, of the good he is doing, and, above 
all, of the serenity of his own soul! Beautiful 
lesson! You think of your standard, and de- 
termine to cast it to the dogs and erect Culvert 
in its place. 

Finally, he tells you that he has met Emily 
Brown. That deeply afflicted as he is by his 
wife’s death (he is a soft and tender widower), 
yet so unmistakable are the signs of Miss Brown’s 
preference that— 

Love of science vanishes ; you tell him what 
you think of him; he goes on—you kick him 
down stairs. On the second landing he brings 
up, bruised yet smiling, black and blue yet bland 
and forgiving, and tells you he forgives you, and 
regrets to learn by the violence of your treat- 
ment how much you must be interested in Miss 
Brown. 

What a necklace you hang that night on the 
neck of Juggernaut ! 

In your summer at the sea-shore you begin to 
feel that you have less opportunity than usual to 
study your favorite science. Emily is there, and 
tells you she detests Culvert, Somehow the dis- 
agreeables have vanished; perhaps a phantom 
ef themselves pursued them and they jumped 
into the sea. But no! at breakfast you recog- 
nize Mrs. Millefleur. She is somewhat young 
and pretty, thinks herself younger and prettier. 
She talks perpetually of herself and of Mille- 
fleur, and of Wildopolis, where she was born. 
She adores politics and worships Millefleur. 
You, of course, know that her family are the 
‘*very first” in Wildopolis, and Wildopolis is 
the first city in the Union. You have, she has 
heard, good singing in New York; but did you 
know that your favorite prima donna, whom you 
supposed an Italian, was born and educated in 
Wildopolis, and the Wildopolitans wouldn’t list- 
entoher? Then New York bread is so unen- 
durable, so much fresher and more countrified 
than Wildopolis bread. As for Millefleur, a very 
good bull-dog of a fellow, he (unlike you) is 
bored with his wife—probably because he has 
not had the revelation you have had of the 
secret of happiness—and flirts, or is disposed to 
flirt, with Arabella Claymore, the fast girl of 
the season. 

Mrs. Millefleur puts her little hand inside 
your white linen coat-sleeve and fastens you for 
the morning. When she isn’t talking of her 





own consequence, it is of some other person’s 
sins. Finally, she paints you a monster of de- 
pravity: you almost quail to think such enormi- 
ty exists. You shudder that the soft voice of 
a woman should be the vehicle through which 
so much vice is made known and patent. You 
endeavor to escape, but she walks you up and 
down a piazza from whence you see Arabella 
Claymore, Emily Brown—and, can it be! the 
guilty Millefleur—all going boating, to have a 
‘* splendid time.” Maliciously you point out the 
party to Mrs. M. She then tells you in sweet- 
est accents that Emily Brown is the very mon- 
ster she has been describing, and winds up with 
** Poor girl.” 

The appetite of the tiger for human flesh is 
not interesting to the unfortunate traveler who, 
deserted by his convoy, finds himself afflictingly 
near the hot breath of one of those agile creat- 
ures in an Indian jungle. But suppose that man 
to have gone to India, not for base purposes of 
commerce, but to examine the characteristics of 
the tiger. Imagine that before his eyes floats 
an enormous book—‘‘ Somebody on Tigers.”’ 
Every glimpse of the tiger becomes valuable. 
His own life, his comfort, become secondary con- 
siderations, Science and love of fame sustain 
the feeble flesh. So I, impelled by love of 
science, and sustained by the vision of this 
article which is to cover me with glory as with 
a garment, cultivated and endured Mrs. Mille- 
fleur. When I got home I added to the orna- 
ments of Juggernaut—her soft voice saying 
viperous things, her delicate face expressing the 
worst and meanest passions, and her constant 
boredom—her never-ceasing, all-beginning con- 
versation, and I assure you it was a horribly 
valuable addition. 

The pomposity of dear old Brown, Emily's 
father, who didn’t like me, his bowing down be- 
fore that calf of a Johnson who was rich (as why 
shouldn't he be? old J. packed pickles and did 
it well, and young J. found a snug plum in 
preserve for him), was formerly disagreeable to 
me. Now, in consequence of my revelation, 
old Brown is a deeply interesting study to me. 

I like to see him believe himself a philanthro- 
pist. [like to see him think himself above sellish 
considerations, while he talks of young John- 
son’s amiable character and good habits, when 
he knows that young J. is a selfish and vulgar 
voluptuary. I like to see him put a dollar on 
the contribution-plate with the air of its being 
twenty—and he regrets it is not more, but that 
is all he can afford. 

To be sure I still talk to Emily, but her father 
is my attraction. She is the olive which stim- 
ulates my tongue, but old B. is the roast beef 
which satisfies my appetite. I bear with his 
vulgar patronage, his low-bred assumptions— 
for the sake of science. 

Your society snob was formerly my aversion. 
Now he is my pet macaw; I admire his lovely 
plumage, his gracious airs, when he sees his su- 
perior macaw approach. I admire his graceful 
timidity of being seen with a poor relation, his 
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pretty confusion when his cousin Grandiose sees 
him receiving an obligation from his cousin 


Rusticus. Rusticus is rich and generous, and | 


oblivious of snob-weakness ; or if he knows it, he 


is pleasantly unconscious of it, as a lion lets an 


impertinent puppy play with his beard. Still 


Rusticus has no position in society, and dresses | 


fearfully. Unfortunately Rusticus will go to the 
opera, where Snob walks nightly in the wake 
of Grandiose, to whom he is distantly connected 
by marriage. How delicious to see are Snob’s 
writhings as Rusticus, remembering with a glow 


of pleasure how happy he was to Joan Snob | 
some money in the morning, presumes Snob 


will be equally happy to talk with him in the 
evening. ‘Then do I cultivate Snob, then do I 
eavesdrop, that no gem of degradation, no lovely 
lie of self-disrespect, no contortions of a mean 
soul, may escape me. Sometimes I think I love 
Snob better than any variety of my pet reptiles. 
Unfortunately he is not quite rare enough to be 


priceless; I can almost always find a perfect | 
specimen, which is, as every naturalist knows, | 


almost a misfortune. 
Delicious Mrs. Aminadab Sleek! How I used 


| there is the fool who believes himself a Solon ; 
there is the army of bores; there is the school 
of elderly, bookish, pretentious, and hard-feat- 
_ured women; there is the mean and narrow 
woman, who has the unwomanly attribute of pe- 
nuriousness; there is the gushing, spontaneous, 
frank woman, who is as deep as the sea, and as 
past finding out as the ways of the wind, only 
that she blows nobody any good. The variety 
is infinite, the supply is inexhaustible. 

How I lost my taste for all that is not disa- 
| agreeable, ask— 

Ne! the soft eyes of my wife are looking un- 
conscious reproaches at me. Old Brown is dead, 
| **that good old man.” I treated my long en- 

durance of him to the delightful reward of mar- 
rying his daughter. I did not ‘‘shed a many 
tears” for one of the choicest of my specimens; 
I bore old Brown’s death with composure, the 
calmness of a philosopher and man of science— 
knowing as I did that I had but to go into 
Wall Street to replace him, should I ever for- 
get him. 

| Fearing that my favorite science may grow 
upon me too much, and wishing to avoid Scylla 


to loathe the weeks which a cruel destiny, and | without embracing Charybdis, I confine myself 
a distant relationship compelled me to spend at | principally to the society of my wife, and women 
your country house! How I reprobated above of her stamp, who are not too religious to love 
all things your intense hypocrisy! How you pro- | their husbands, play with their children; those 
faned in my eyes all that was most lovely and pure ones to whom all things are pure; whose 
pure! Now, as a perfect specimen of your class, | spotless hands can touch, without being defiled, 
how I adore you! How I love that temper of | the fevered brow of the Magdalen; who emu- 
yours, which, like Sykes’s dog, snarls and growls | late a charity which has on it the seal of Heav- 
at every body who is not of your set! How I en; who can look unmoved on the superior 
admire your devotion to hours and days of pub- | beauty of other women; who can love and for- 


lic worship, and your disregard of the dinner 
hour of Mr. Sleek! How I like your dignified 
contempt of that hard-worked and thin individ- 
ual, and your adoration of your Aunt Fangs, 
who is such a lovely character that she looks 
savage enough to be cannibal, and who tells you 
that love for your husband and children is a 
weakness, a low degrading sentiment, a tempta- 
tion of the flesh, and that a high and elevated 
human character is one which loves only the 
church—and herself. 

How I love to see you abstain from amuse- 
ments, from the opera where you would hear a 
depraved woman sing a beautiful song, and to 
see you devote that evening to tearing your be- 
loved sister in the church into tatters! How I 
love your fine sense of honor and truth, when 
you uphold your favorite clergyman in his course 
of tergiversation and cringing, and condemn 
your neighbor for openly holding the same opin- 
ions which cause your clergyman to cringe! Oh! 
Mrs. Aminadab, you stalk abroad. Our cities, 
our villages, know you by heart—if you are not 
interesting as a specimen, how can you be en- 
dured at all? 

There is the man with the sickly smile who 
will not take any hint that you do not wish to 
be persecuted by his visits, who understands no 
persuasions but the heel of a boot, who admits 
no soft impeachment but that of a crab stick ; 

Vor. XV.—No. 89.—S 8 


| give ; who can read and yet not quote ; whocan 
| enjoy, and get a little cross occasionally, and 

have to be forgiven; who sometimes forget 
| what year Charlemagne died, but never what 
| hour Charles comes home to dinner. With the 
same virtuous intentions I sometimes spend my 
time with some good and agreeable fellows. 
Very much do I affect some excellent men who 
honor that cloth which so many degrade—men 
of courage, of true goodness and honesty—one 
such man, whom I hear on Sunday, knocks Jug- 
gernaut off his pedestal. When I see the earn- 
est face, the small feeble figure, infused with a 
mighty soul—when I behold his life, so worthy 
of its mission—I do not study my favorite sci- 
ence so attentively. 

When at my club I meet men of refinement, 
of manliness, devoid of pretense, I conclude 
not to give myself up entirely to my favorite 
science. 

But let me assure yon it is a great revelation, 
agreattruth. You can not complain of want of 
opportunity, you will not be driven to foreign 
countries, out on the deep and dangerous waters, 
into the academies of science, or the halls of 
medical colleges for specimens. They are to 
be found on the highways and by-ways. Unlike 
most sciences, it can be pursued together with 
your ordinary avocations. Let your motto be, 





‘*COME ON, YE DISAGREEABLES!” 
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THE SIEGE OF FORT ATKINSON. 
I 


EXT to Kit Carson, unquestionably the two 
most notorious characters in all the region 
of the Far West, at the present time, are Bill 
Bent and Yellow Bear, war-chief of the Arra- 
paho Indians. The name of Bent is too well 
known to require a card of introduction to the 
public. Yellow Bear hasever been Bent’s warm- 
est friend, and has saved that old trader’s life for 
him time and time again. His influence is prob- 
ably greater than that of any individual chief 
among all the Indian tribes, and it is due chiefly 
to him that Uncle Sam has been enabled to keep 
the peace for so many years with two of the 
most powerful nations of the plains—the Chey- 
ennes and the Arrapahoes. In Yellow Bear, 
Cooper might have found his beau ideal of the 
red child of the forest; for, physically a man in 
the highest sense of the word, his intellectual 
capacity is all that could be expected from a 
mind without culture. Of great personal brav- 
ery, whether in battle or in the council, of pro- 
found sagacity and unshaken purpose, together 
with a rare modesty, a kindly disposition, and a 
magnanimous contempt of insult, his friends 
and allies worship him, while foes respect but 
fear him. * * Beneath the shadow of the 
Rocky Mountains, or along the banks of many 
a prairie creek and river, the wilderness has 
been the silent witness of scenes of strife and 
carnage that would curdle the blood and blanch 
the cheek; of which, bettmes, some brief recital 
is borne eastward to shock incredulous ears. 
There is a startling history connected with the 
protracted siege of Bent’s Fort during the winter 
just past, of which some half-distorted facts have 
been doled out in meagre parcels to readers of 
newspaper literature; and a moral, too, which 
if duly considered by those who have in charge 
the management of our Indian affairs, might 
be of practical benefit in the future. So, also, 
there is in every such event—which calls loudly 
for an amendment of the present policy as re- 
spects the Indian tribes. The following trite- 
ly-told incidents are fraught with illustrations 
bearing upon this point, and with this view are 
now for the first time recorded on the printed 
page. 

It is some five years since the startling intel- 
ligence was brought from the Plains, by way of 
Independence, Missouri, that Fort Atkinson on 
the Arkansas River had been captured by the 
Indians, and its garrison massacred ; and that 
Bent’s and King’s wagon-trains had also been in- 





daily expected with the presents. There could 
not have been less than 10,000 in all, many of 
whom were encamped in the immediate vicinity 
of the fort; though the “‘big village” was some 
ten miles farther up the river, where the pas- 
turage was better, and fire-wood more easily 
obtained. 

The scarcity of fuel and grass is the chief in- 
convenience experienced by this fort, though 
in other respects it is by no means agreeably 
situated—its location having been chosen solely 
with a view to the accommodation of the neigh- 
boring Indian tribes and the protection of the 
Santa Fé trade. The Arkansas River flows 
within a few rods of its walls, having a depth 
of three or four feet at certain seasons of the 
year; but in summer, like most of the prairie 
streams, its bed is generally nearly dry. The 
surrounding country is a barren waste, without 
vegetation, save a few shrub bushes and the 
crispy buffalo grass, diversified only by innu- 
merable sand hills. No wood is to be had 
within thirteen miles; and ‘‘ buffalo chips,” the 
dernier resort for fuel, once found in great 
abundance, are now quite scarce, the buffalo 
having almost entirely disappeared from this 
vicinity. The fort itself is of adobé, or sun- 
dried brick, roofed with canvas, containing fair 
accommodations for the garrison, and defended 
by a few small field-pieces and the usual arma- 
ment. It has also a large corral on one side, 
five feet in height, for the protection of the 
animals. <A garrison ef ninety men (infantry, 
6th regiment) and twenty B dragoons comprised 
the entire force at the date of our narrative— 
surprisingly deficient for so important a post. 

Two weeks had nearly elapsed since the time 
appointed for the distribution of presents, but 
no agent yet made his appearance. The In- 
dians had thus far borne the unwarrantable de- 
lay with remarkable patience, considering their 
naturally restless and irritable disposition, and 
the by-no-means-pleasing consciousness that 
they were, day by day, half-starving their horses 
on the sparse and abominable pasturage, and 
rapidly eating themselves out of all kinds of 
provisions—most of them, too, having traveled 
hundreds of miles to meet the agent at the 
time appointed. To this was added the suspi- 
cion of the red men (ever mistrustful of the 
whites) that they were to be cheated of their 
annuities. Thus, as day after day passed by, 
and still no agent came, they became more and 
more uneasy, and soon began to manifest un- 
mistakable evidences of hostility. Indeed, the 


tercepted, and every one of the party murdered. | proposition was warmly espoused by many of 
Fortunately the report afterward proved un-| the younger men that their treaty with the 
true, though it was by no means without foun-| United States should be at once annulled, the 


dation. 
time for the distribution of the annuities and 
presents to the allied tribes of the Kiowas and 
Comanches, that the Indians of the aforesaid 
tribes were assembled in vast numbers in the 
vicinity of Fort Atkinson, impatiently awaiting 


the arrival of Charles Fitzpatrick, the agent for | 
the Comanches, who, already behind time, was | 


It was in the month of July, 1852, the | 


annuities rejected, and an exterminating war 
declared ; but the plan received little favor with 
the head men. They began now to gather 
around the fort in great numbers, threatening 
to annihilate the garrison if the presents were 
not speedily forthcoming, and occasionally en- 
deavoring to force their way inside the gate. 
In vain the officers expostulated. They knew, 
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they said, that ‘‘the Big Chief at Washington 
intended to cheat them out of their just dues. 
They were a heap mad; and if the presents did 
not arrive within ten days, they would not only 
take ‘toll’ from the first wagon train they met, 
but would wipe out every United States soldier 
and every white man on the plains who had 
any thing to do with the Government.” 

Such was the ferment excited by the single er- 
ror of delay. ‘‘Delays are dangerous.” Never 
were they more so than in the case instanced. 
The most serious consequences often result from 
the most trifling and needless mistakes. Charles 

‘itzpatrick, veteran trader and mountaineer that 
he was, and well versed in Indian character, 
knew well the difficulties to be apprehended 
from procrastination; but he could do nothing. | 


lar form and threatening attitude of the savage 
confronting him ; but putting as bold a face 
as possible upon the matter, he straightened 
| himself up, and informed him in a tone decid- 
edly military, that he ‘could not come in.” 
The savage persisted. The sentry resisted, and 
presented his bayonet, whereupon the other de- 
liberately knocked him down, and walked qui- 
etly toward the fort; the rest of the Indians fol- 
lowing in a body. Of the remaining sentries, 
some fled precipitately within the walls as soon 
as they saw what was done, while the others 
stood motionless and dumbfounded, and per- 
mitted the Indians to pass in without opposing 
the least resistance. 
| Aside from this single act of violence the In- 
dians seemed quite peaceable, and offered no 





The fault lay with the Government, though its | injury to any of the troops, though they re- 
sins were likely to be visited upon the head of | frained from nothing by way of gesture, words, 
its agent, who was thus placed in a most trying | or supercilious bearing, to manifest their bold- 
and uncomfortable position, liable to be instant- | ness and their supreme contempt, their object 
ly sacrificed to the frenzy of the enraged and | being apparently to show what they could do if 
abused Indians, who would not pause to dis- disposed. There were altogether three or four 
criminate between persons. This might have hundred inside the fort, walking about the prem- 
been the first step in an open and protracted | ises, and satisfying their curiosity by examining 
war; the next the massacre of the garrison; | the barracks, officers’ quarters, armory, and de- 
and afterward, the end would not be until thou- | fenses, but taking nothing of value, being prob- 
sands of lives had been lost and millions of | ably restrained by Ter-hausen (Little Mountain) 
money expended. But fortunately no such war | their chief, with whom the officers were well 


ensued; though seeds of enmity and dissatis- 
faction, sown by this and other like abuses, have 
already germinated, and prove no insignificant 
tares to be uprooted from the fallow field of 
Indian diplomacy. 
past fully prove it. eas 

But to return to the fort. In the present | 
emergency, an attack being momentarily ex- 
pected, and the garrison in the greatest excite- 
ment, it was determined to send to the States | 
for aid. But instead of dispatching one of the 
common soldiers, the commanding officer im- 
prudently undertook the commission himself, 
leaving the fort in charge of Second Lieutenant 
8 and Sergeant R , valiant men, but in- 
adequate to the arduous and delicate duties as- 
signed them. These now used every means in 
their power to keep the Indians quiet, and pre- 
vent them getting possession of the fort. Sen- 
tries were stationed at regular intervals near the 
gateway, with orders to shoot down any Indian 
that might attempt to pass; and every possible 
precaution was taken to guard against a sud- 
den attack. Fortunately, however, for the pres- 
ent, matters did not assume a more threatening 
phase. It was not until the following day that 
the first direct attempt was made, when a gigan- 
tic Kiowa, six feet three in his moccasins, ap- 
proached one of the sentries as he was patroll- 
ing his beat, and demanded permission to enter 
the fort. He was evidently the champion of 
several hundred Kiowas gathered in groups of 
twenties and fifties a few rods distant, who had 
deputized him to make the demand, and now 
stood eagerly awaiting the result. The soldier, 
a diminutive Celt, stood trembling as he re- 
garded with no little apprehension the muscu- 








The startling events of the | 


acquainted. These, now recovering from their 

first alarm, and finding the Indians disposed to 
je peaceable, took especial pains to show them 
j all the defenses of the fort, hoping thereby to 
intimidate them from making any subsequent 
attack. All this extra attention and civility 
the savages received with their wonted gravity, 
manifesting no surprise, but emitting a guttural 
| ‘“*agh” from time to time, expressive of their 

approbation or indifference, as the case might 
be. So, for the greater part of the day the fort 
remained thronged with these unwelcome visit- 
ors, causing the garrison no little anxiety ; and 
when, at evening, the last of them withdrew his 
swarthy form from the place, and the gate was 
closed, a pleasurable sensation of relief came 
to each soldier as he exchanged congratulations 
with his fellow, thankful that they had been 
spared a tragedy like that which, years ago, 
made old Fort Mann a depopulated waste of 
ruins. * 
II. 

No more trouble came that day or night; 
but the thin blue smoke curled silently and pleas- 
ingly from a myriad fires as the squaws pre- 
pared their evening meal, while the low drone 
of the camp, and the yelping and barking of a 
thousand gaunt and half-starved curs, were the 
only sounds that fell upon the ears of the dis- 
tracted soldiers. Nevertheless, the garrison lay 





* Fort Mann, once a thriving post, situated some twen- 
ty miles from Fort Atkinson, was attacked one night by 
an immense war-party of Pawnees, who stealthily scaled 
the walls while the guard slept, and put the inhabitants 
to death, sacking and burning the place. A confused 
mass of ruins now mark the spot, affording a startling 
memento of one of the many fearful tragedies enacted 
on this “ Dark and Bloody Ground.” 
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the whole night underarms. The next morn- 
ing every thing was quiet and orderly, and com- 
paratively few Indians were seen near the fort, 
the greater part of them having moved a few 
miles up the river, near the ‘‘ big village.” In 
this improved and gratifying state of affairs the 
confidence of the commanding officer partially 
returned, and he grew more and more coura- 
geous in proportion as the danger diminished. 
Remembering with shame and indignation the 
outrage committed upon one of his soldiers the 
day before by the audacious Kiowa, involving 
as it did a gross indignity upon the authority 
and honor of the United States Government as 
vested in its army, he determined to have the 
offender arrested at once, and properly punished, 
as an example to the rest. He would give them 
to understand that such outrages were not to 
be perpetrated with impunity! Accordingly he 
mustered his entire available force, and taking 
two pieces of artillery, marched up the river, 
leaving only siz men in charge of the fort, to 
defend it, if need be, against the five hundred 
Indians who were prowling about. Most of 
these, however, followed in the trail of the 
troops, like a crowd of loafers in a large city 
at the tail of a procession, anticipating some fun 
or excitement. 

In his zeal to bring the offender to justice, no 
thought of the danger and difficulties that at- 
tended the execution of his plans occurred to 
the valorous Lieutenant. He had not the least 


doubt that he could march up and take the In- 


dian from his friends and his tribe without op- 
position on their part. He had only to state 
his demands, and the offender would be imme- 
diately surrendered; or, if they declined, the 
two field-pieces and his numerous force could 
not fail to effect what mere words would be un- 
able todo. Awed by his imposing appearance, 
the red-skins would, no doubt, come to terms 
atonce. It did occur to him, however, that it 
might have been better to have demanded the 
Indian of Ter-hausen the day before, when both 
were within the walls of the fort, instead of 
allowing the affair temporarily to blow over, and 
giving the offender an opportunity to escape ; 
besides having now to contend with ten thou- 
sand Indians, instead of only four hundred, as 
would have been the case the day before. 

No sooner had the troops formed in line out- 
side the fort, preparatory to marching, than the 
Indians above were informed of their inten- 
tions, and prepared to receive them. The vil- 
lage turned eut en masse, and when the troops 
came up, they at once surrounded them, so that 
they were completely flanked on either side, 
with the river in their rear. However, they 
made their way directly to the place where the 
chiefs were assembled awaiting their approach, 
the Indians meanwhile galloping around them in 
vast numbers, hooting, and yelling, and brand- 
ishing their weapons. In this dilemma the 
courage and ardor of the troops considerably 
abated, as they now expected nothing less than 
an attack; but the savages refrained from any 





act of violence. Arrived at the Council lodge, 
the Lieutenant immediately stated his demands, 
and the reasons therefor ; having received which, 
the chiefs held a few moments’ consultation. 
There were present, besides Ter-hausen the Kio- 
wa chief, and Shaved-head, chief of the Coman- 
ches, and other minor chiefs of the two tribes, 
several Cheyenne chiefs, and Yellow Bear, the 
Arrapaho — all having considerable influence 
with the allies, These latter being friendly to 
the whites, earnestly dissuaded the others from 
molesting the troops, as any such act would 
bring upon them the vengeance of the United 
States Government, besides precluding every 
chance of their obtaining the presents they were 
so impatiently expecting. This well-timed ad- 
vice had the effect to pacify them to a certain 
extent, and was no doubt the only thing that 
prevented the total annihilation of the troops. 
Nevertheless, the combined influence of the 
chiefs did not suffice to hold completely in 
check the passions of the excited braves, who 
now crowded close upon the soldiers, threatening 
to trample them beneath their horses’ hoofs. 

After a short consultation the delinquent Ki- 
owa was brought forward, led between two Ki- 
owa braves, and surrounded by a host of his 
friends, who conducted him to the Lieutenant, 
and in a sarcastic manner told him, ‘‘ Here is 
the rascal—take him !” 

The Indians now thronged so closely upon the 
party within the little circle as to render it al- 
most impossible to move, while the continual 
shouting and jeering rendered it difficult to 
hear a word that was said. It was evident to 
the Lieutenant that it was farthest from their 
intentions to give up the man, and that they 
had only employed this feint as a provocation 
to a fight, after the fashion of some ‘‘ shoulder- 
hitters” in placing a chip upon a man’s shoul- 
der and daring another to knock it off. He was 
completely nonplussed. His men were drawn 
up in line, with the two field-pieces in front, 
bearing directly upon the densest body of the 
Indians, so that their first discharge, together 
with that of the musketry, could not fail to make 
dreadful havoc among them; but it required no 
great foresight to perceive that a resort to arms 
would be the height of folly, and that at the first 
onset they would be immediately overpowered 
and slaughtered toa man. To retreat was haz- 
ardous, for the Indians, perceiving their fear, 
would be encouraged to attack them ; while, if 
they attempted to take the offender, they would, 
of course, be resisted. In this dilemma the of- 
ficers looked despairingly at each other. They 
had evidently ‘‘ caught a Tartar.” 

At length the Lieutenant, with more wit than 
valor, approached Ter-hausen, and extending his 
hand, graciously informed him that he was sat- 
isfied with his willingness to give up the culprit, 
and to have him properly punished ; but he was 
confident that more good would be accomplish- 
ed if the chiefs would punish him in their own 
way, rather than to have that unpleasant duty 
to perform himself. He would not, therefore, 
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press the matter farther, but trust to them to/| military station—who offered Bent a consider- 
So saying, he shook hands | able sum for its purchase, but not sufficient in 


have justice done. 
with the chiefs, and affecting an air of noncha- 
lance, turned to his men and gave the order to 
march. 

But no sooner had he done this than the sav- 
ages raised a triumphant shout, and charging 
upon the troops with deafening yells, forced 
them bodily down the gentle slope toward the 
river, but without using their weapons or at- 
tempting any greater violence; so that before 
the soldiers recovered from their first surprise 
sufficiently to comprehend the difficulty, they 
found themselves waist-deep in the river, with 
their guns and powder rendered useless by the 
water. 
hearts’ content, and then suffered them to go on 
theirway. Not a musket was fired by the troops, 
and no one attempted the least resistance. In- 
deed, all were so terribly frightened that they 
thought more of using their legs than their arms. 

However, the Lieutenant at length succeeded 
in forming them in tolerable marching order, 
when they made good time to the fort, the In- 
dians following them to the very gate, throwing 
sand and dirt at them, and using all manner of 
taunting epithets. It was not until the next day 
that the officers learned the full extent of the dan- 
ger to which they had been exposed. Not only 
had the Indians invested them in front and on ei- 
ther side, but a party of not less than five hundred 
warriors lay secreted upon a reedy island in the 
river, ready to attack them on their rear. Thus 
if the Indians had been disposed, they might 
have not only destroyed them to a man, but also 
taken and plundered the fort, burned it, and re- 
turned to their own country before a single white 
man had been apprised of the fearful tragedy. 
Mangled corpses, smoking ruins, and utter de- 
vastation alone would have told the story to the 
first astounded traveler who passed that way. 
But a wise Providence ordered differently. The 
efforts of Yellow Bear and his few compatriots 
were unquestionably all that saved this country 
from a protracted Indian war. 

Ill. 

A week subsequent to the occurrence above 
related, a train of fourteen white-tilted Conos- 
toga wagons, to which were added a couple of 
light traveling-carriages—a rare phenomenon 
upon the prairies—were slowly rumbling along 
the bank of the Arkansas toward the fort, and 
distant about fourteen miles. The greater part 
of the wagons were drawn by mules, though to 
five of them oxen were attached, there being 
six to each wagon. These latter comprised the 
wagon-train of the notorious Bill Bent, who was 
now on his way from the States to St. Vrain’s 
Fort on the South Platte, whither he had trans- 
ferred his trading-post some years before, hav- 
ing burned and dismantled old Fort William 
(better known as Bent’s Fort), it is said, to pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of the Govern- 
ment. This post was one of the best built and 
most eligibly situated in the whole Territory, 
and one much coveted by the Government for a 


| 








the old trader's estimation. The eccentric old 
fellow, in a sudden freak of resentment, or from 
some inexplicable cause, accordingly demolish- 
ed it. 

The remaining wagons of the train, as also 
the two carriages, belonged to Mr. King’s party, 
which was composed chiefly of young adven- 
turers and valetudinarians, who had chosen this 
route of summer travel in preference to those 
more generally selected by fashionables and 
pleasure-seekers—choosing to run the risk of 
being eased of their moncy and valuables by the 
feather-bedizened and copper-colored thieves of 


Here the Indians jeered them to their | the plains, rather than the civilized and more 


accomplished light-fingered gentry of the East. 
Fitzwilliam had also joined company, and was 
along with his men—all the camp-equipage and 
accoutrements of his party being secured upon 
the backs of pack-mules, hunter fashion. But 
by no means the least notable personage in the 
cavalcade was Yellow Bear, who had been wait- 
ing for Bent at Fort Atkinson, having agreed 
to meet him there; but being apprised of his 
approach, had hastened out stealthily to join 
him, fearful lest he should be attacked and mas- 
sacred by the Comanches, as his was the first 
train along since the troubles commenced. 

All those men not attached to the wagons 
were mounted on fine horses, and galloped 
along, rifle in hand, in front and rear and on 
either side, keeping a sharp look-out for In- 
dians, and carefully guarding the pack animals 
and loose horses, of which there were some sev- 
enty in all. Altogether the train numbered 
about fifty persons; so that they presented quite 
an imposing appearance, as well as a formidable 
foe to Indian assailants. 

Up to this time no Indians had been seen; 
but they had progressed but a short distance 
farther when a few stragglers were met. As 
they continued to advance, more were seen; and 
these gradually increased in number, until there 
were several hundred in the vicinity of the train, 
while reinforcements were continually arriving 
from above. It now became evident that the 
whole camp was apprised of their approach, and 
the situation of the little party became more 
critical every moment. However, no attempts 
were yet made to molest them, and they kept 
steadily on their way, but redoubling their pre- 
cautions for safety. Bent’s wagons were placed 
in front, and the animals between them and the 
remaining wagons, with a horse-guard on either 
side. As there were several women and chil- 
dren in the party, Bent also having his family 
with him, it was deemed advisable for their 
safety to send them on to the fort in advance, 
under the escort of Yellow Bear, as the object 
of the Indians now seemed to be plunder mere- 
ly. Accordingly Bent, with his five wagons, 
the carriages, and a sufficient force for their 
protection, hastened forward with all possible 
speed, leaving the remaining wagons in charge 
of some sixteen men. 
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But no sooner were they fairly out of sight 
than the Indians gathered around the others in 
swarms, and commenced a series of manceu- 
vres, endeavoring, in every manner imaginable, 
to stampede the animals or to confuse and sep- 
urate the men. Coursing around on every side, 
whooping and yelling and rattling their spears 
against their leathern shields, and making the 
most hideous din, they would charge suddenly 
upon the wagons, endeavoring to drive their 
horses between the men, and thus divide their 
ranks, when both men and wagons would at 
once become an easy prey. But most of the 
party were old teamsters and hunters, well 
versed in Indian strategy, and did not suffer 
themselves to be at all disconcerted by these 
proceedings. Moving in line, they always pre- 
sented a bristling front of rifle-bores to their 
assailants, so that all their attempts to gain 
their purpose by such means proved quite inef- 
fectual.* The Indians now essayed other ex- 
pedients. Spurring furiously toward the now 
frightened animals, shaking their buffalo robes, 
hallooing loudly to each other, then suddenly 
rushing together in wild confusion, jabbering 
and gesticulating violently, as if engaged in 
most exciting conversation; then again break- 


ing up with deafening yells, and riding furious- 
ly up and down the line, they strove to drive 
the frantic steeds outside the guard. But all 
to no purpose. The teamsters performed their 
duty manfully, and rendered all their attempts 


of no avail. 
In this way the train advanced slowly until 





ance of the savages, and now she bore him 
safely to the fort, distancing the few who at- 
tempted to pursue. Bent’s wagons had but just 
arrived as ‘Tom came up, having experienced 
but little trouble from the (Indians, owing, no 
doubt, to the presence of Yellow Bear, who 
proved an excellent passport to the whites whom 
he befriended. Bent was busy unhitching the 
teams when the intelligence was brought. Mut- 
tering an angry oath, he dropped the yoke he 
held in his hand, and flinging himself upon the 
back of ‘‘ Pigeon-toe,” his favorite steed, drove 
his spurs to the rowels, and dashed headlong 
down the river, with oaths and threats of venge- 
ance hissing on his lips. Mounting their horses 
with all possible haste, the rest of his men shot 
out from the fort one by one, and followed 
desperately after their leader. The Lieuten- 
ant, too, immediately ordered out his twenty 
dragoons, to send them after those already on 
their way to the scene of action. Hundreds of 
Comanches, instantly divining the difficulty, 
raised the war-cry from point to point, and 
dashed on in the headlong chase. All was ex- 
citement at the fort, and none doubted that, by 
this time, the scalps of the luckless teamsters 
were dangling from the spears of the victorious 
savages. 

Meanwhile the beleaguered party down the 
river were struggling bravely on their way. But 
the Indians perceiving that they were gradually 
slipping through their fingers, became more 
courageous. A large party now came up, and 
lassoed a buffalo calf which the teamsters had 


within eight miles of the fort, the constantly | with them, saying, ‘‘the whites had no right 
increasing numbers of the Indians rendering | to such meat; it belonged to the Indians.” 


their situation momentarily more precarious. 


| This was only a ruse to divert attention from 


At length it became evident that, without speedy | the horses and mules; and while it partially 
assistance, they must soon be overpowered, in | succeeded, others made a concerted attack upon 


spite of all their vigilance and untiring effort. 


the cavallada. 


But the teamsters, instantly re- 


There remained no alternative but to send to | covering their self-possession, at once formed 
the fort for help, dangerous as the expedient | the wagons into a corral (made by driving them 
was, and offering but a bare possibility of suc-| together in an elliptical form, resembling a 
cess; for the courier had a fearful gauntlet to | horse-shoe), and surrounding the loose animals, 


run through such a multitude of savages, who, | 
at once divining his intent, would attempt to 


| 


drove them into it, excepting a few which the 
Indians succeeded in capturing; then taking 


cut him off. Nevertheless, a volunteer was im-| their position behind this hastily-constructed 
mediately found in Tom Smith, a veteran trap- | but most effectual barricade, they stood with 
per, who rode a noble mustang of the finest their rifles to their shoulders, ready to defend 


mettle. 
“Tl risk it,” he said. ‘‘Thar’s good grit 
in old ‘ Lightfoot’ yet, and she’s seen red skin | 


| 


themselves to the last gasp. 
But now a shout most fierce and loud came 
borne upon the wind; then a succession of sten- 


afore; eh, old gal?” and bending forward, he | torian whoops and yells, more fierce than the 
patted his favorite steed upon the neck, which | fiercest of Indian war-whoops, which caused 
salutation she returned with a low hinney of | them to turn suddenly in the direction of the 


pleasure. 


Then drawing up the reins, he trot- | sounds. 


The Indians heard it, too, and hastily 


ted her easily a few rods; then striking his | drew off a little, in some degree of confusion. 


spurs into her flanks, dashed on toward the fort | 
with lightning speed. She was a noble beast. 
Many a time had she saved him from the venge- 





* The Indian knows full well that the trigger of a 
hunter's rifle is seldom pulled in vain, and is exceedingly 
careful not to expose his body as a target to its aim, or 
to provoke the emptying of its contents; hence, a single 
man may often keep a host at bay, so long as his loaded 
rifle covers its inark. 





Glancing up the prairie, they descried the wel- 
come form of the redoubtable Bent tearing down 
toward them at a furious rate, brandishing his 
rifle high over his head, and yelling loud threats 
of vengeance upon the audacious savages. A 
quarter of a mile behind him came Tom Smith 
and Yellow Bear, streaking it over the turf, 
while close at their heels followed another of 
the subsidiary party; then another and another 
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at short intervals—the long and sinuous train 
stretching far away in the distance to where the 
last of the gallant fellows brought up the rear 
of the impetuous force. 

The Indians, who seemed to regard Bent 
with a certain degree of awe, now fell back in a 
body, keeping a short distance behind. Bent 
was a terrible fellow when exasperated, and the 
Indians knewit. To them the fame of his might 
and deeds of daring was as wide as the prairie, 
and proud would be the trophy that “ brave” 
would wear who won his scalp! No doubt it 
was this superstitious dread of their invincible 





furiously than before ; but this time they slight- 
ly overmeasured their distance, and so impetu- 
ous was the charge, that the chief, who rode a 
mettlesome but tongh-bitted steed, was unable 
to stop until he found himself in the very midst 
of his foes. Quick as thought sprang Bent and 


Yellow Bear together, and grasped the bridle 
of his horse, and he was at once made prison- 
A shout from the whites greeted their suc- 


er. 
cess. 
Confounded at this sudden and unexpected 
misfortune, and alarmed for the safety of their 
favorite chief, the Indians at once became re- 


foe that forced from them such circumspection, |taarkably peaceable, and followed quietly be- 
and caused them to refrain from their attack | hind, manifesting the greatest anxiety and un- 
upon the wagons; though their odds were suf- | easiness, and heedless of Bent’s sarcastic banter, 
ficient to have vanquished a force twenty times | which he took no pains to spare. 


greater. 


As the old trader reined up his foam- | 


Bent and the Bear rode one on either side of 


ing steed, his rage could hardly find vent in | their eaptive, each holding a rein in his hand— 


words. One language would not suffice ; 


but | Bent all the while sh: aking his fist in the In- 


in a mingled jargon of Indian, English, French, | dian’s face, and venting his spleen in great 


and Spanish, he poured out his wrath upon the 
cowardly miscreants before him, swearing great 
oaths, alternately shaking his fist and his rifle, 
and daring them to the fight!) Such was Bent 
when ‘‘a heap mad ;” at other times a model 
of equanimity and calm decorum. 

The whole of the relief party having now 
come in, with the exception of the dragoons, 
Bent presently gave the word to ‘‘ put out.” 
Once more the wagons were formed in the line 
of march, and the mules whipped into a brisk 
trot. Tom Smith, with half a dozen mounted 
men, led the van; eighteen more rode abreast 
behind the wagons, to guard their rear; while 
the remaining horsemen galloped along side. 
Thus they moved on for a couple of miles, the 
Indians following close behind, but not yet ven- 
turing an attack. But as they neared the fort, 
which now loomed up in the distance, and the 
chances of escape increased, they once more 
rallied to the onset, and forming in dense pla- 
toons, bristling with spears, came charging 
down upon the rear of the train with hideous 
yells. ‘* Hough-ough-ough-gh-gh!” rang the 
deafening war-cry as they clattered over the 
ground—emitted in a series of prolonged yells 
which terminated with a whoop as abrupt as the 
halt they made when within fair pistol-shot of 
the wagons. 

“Come on, you sneakin’ varmints, if you’re 
after har!” shouts old Bent, shaking his fist at 
the savages he could not see for the clouds of 
dust that now rose like a wall between him and 
them. ‘Come on, if you want shooting; but 
you can’t come no such game as that on this 
child—for he’s seen such doings afore, he has.” 
Then turning away with an oath, he would hurry 
on the wagons, and they would speedily emerge 
from the region of dust. Again and again did 
the Indians attempt to disconcert the little party 
by similar feints—dashing furiously upon them, 
as if to crush them under their horses’ feet, but 
always halting suddenly when within a few rods 
of them. At last c'd “‘Shaved-head” himself 
headed the onslaught. On they came, more 


| oaths and abusive language; while in marked 


contrast was the conduct of the dignified Yellow 


| Bear, who cantered quietly along, saying no- 





thing, but occasionally glancing into his cap- 
tive’s face with a calm, triumphant smile, sin- 
gularly expressive, though scarcely noticeable. 
The rascals whom Bent so woefully berated were 
quite beneath his notice. Not once did the Co- 
manches attempt to retake their chief, fearing 
the ready knife of the angry trader, which they 
knew he would not hesitate to use upon him if 
they attempted violence, as he had taken special 
pains to inform them. Thus, holding the key 
which kept securely locked an earthly Pande- 
monium, they experienced no further trouble 
on their way to the fort. 

Modern policemen are said to be always on 
hand when the danger is over. In like man- 
ner, the train had arrived within two miles of 
its destination, when ominous sounds attracted 
their attention, and they beheld the dragoons 
clattering over the prairie, on their way to ren- 
der them the desired assistance—full two hours 
having elapsed since the first intimation of peril 
was received by the garrison! As they came 
up formed in regular military order, with their 
full panoply of jingling sabres, rattling trappings, 
and showy uniform, they really looked as though 
they might have done good service for Uncle 
Sam—always taking it for granted that they 
were not two hours behind time. But in the 
present instance they might as well have re- 
mained in their barracks, and left the teamsters 
to be massacred, as would have unquestionably 
been the case but for Bent’s timely arrival. 

The only cause assigned for such unwarrant- 
able delay was, that but nineteen horses could 
be procured—one having been disabled the pre- 
vious night. Their military discipline would 
not permit them to go without their full com- 
plement of men, and therefore they were forced 
to wait until they could send out and purchase 
an animal from the Indians. They seemed 
quite surprised to find all the men safe and ar- 
rived so soon, and—it may be well to add— 
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heartily congratulated them upon their fortunate 
escape. So much for military tactics, 
Absurdly ridiculous as the foregoing may ap- 


pear, it is but one of a thousand similar cases | 


which might be cited, explaining satisfactorily 
the causes of numerous failures and disasters 
apparently unaccountable to those unacquainted 
with the circumstances that occasioned them. 


It is an axiom which must sooner or later be- | 


come perfectly lucid in the eyes of Congress, that 
methodical tactics, and armies of regulars ever 
so large, may frighten, but never subdue Indians. 
Put an experienced old ‘‘ mountain-man,” like 
Kit Carson or Bill Bent, at tie head of thirty 
others like him, and they will accomplish more 
than a regiment of troops—especially in those 


cases where ambuscades and the wiles and cun- 


ning of the Indian are to be combated. In the 
open field the same is true. The Indians will 
never meet an enemy in open fight except with 
tremendous odds in their favor. Nowadays 
they are almost invariably mounted when on the 
war-trail or a thieving expedition. Of course 
infantry can do nothing, and are next to useless. 
If too numerous, the Indians will take good 
care to keep out of rifle-range ; if too few, their 
fate is certain. Mounted men alone can effect 
any thing. Dragoons are better than infantry. 
If they can not conquer their foe, they can at 
least escape by running away. But of what 
possible use can even dragoons be if all their 
movements are to be regulated by such tactical 
machinery as requires them to move and act 
with an automatic precision which, in nine cases 
out of ten, prevents them from taking advantage 
of auspicious circumstances to strike an effective 
blow; allows the enemy to slip through their 
fingers unscathed; or, forsooth, permits a mas- 
sacre of their own countrymen almost within 
hail of their voices ? 

The United States furnishes her cavalry with 
excellent horses, which, when mounted by men 
who know their business, and competent officers 
to command, could soon run the Indians out 
of the country, or punish them into good be- 
havior and a proper regard for human life and 
the laws of meum and tuum. Let the Ranger 
system, then, be adopted in place of the old dis- 
cipline—a system in which each man, acting in 
concert with his fellow, yet fights on his own 
hook ; a system which would not prevent nine- 
teen men from saving a massacre because a 
twentieth could not aid in the action—and 
government has found the true remedy for one 
of her greatest ills. 

IV. 

For two days succeeding Bent’s arrival at the 
fort the Indians remained remarkably quiet, and 
showed no signs of hostility. But still the de- 
linquent agent came not to relieve the Indians 
of their suspicions, or the whites of their anx- 
iety, and affairs once more grew dark and omin- 
ous. 

King’s party still remained within the fort, 
but Bent had camped a quarter of a mile up the 
river, partly for the ake of pasturage, and also 


| because he intended to ‘put out” in a day or 
two, being in haste to reach St. Vrain’s, his des- 
| tination. Knowing that he had goods to dispose 
of, the Indians were anxious to trade, and con- 
tinually came into camp. At first they behaved 
with propriety, but soon became insolent and 
troublesome. Small parties were observed mov- 
ing stealthily about, and Bent’s suspicions were 
fully aroused. During the morning, signals were 
frequently interchanged between parties station- 
| ed on the neighboring eminence, and thin spiral 
columns of smoke curled upward from various 
points. All these ominous signs were duly 
noted. At length it was perceived that among 
| the crowd that thronged the camp were many 
with their faces blackened, an indication that 
their intentions were by no means peaceable, 
which was evident enough from their insolent 
bearing and abusive language. Large parties 
| were continually arriving upon the ground, all 
with faces blackened, and kept up a most hid- 
eous din, yelling and shouting, and rattling 
| their spears against their shields, and galloping 
| hither and thither, until the dust became not 
only almost suffocating, but so dense as to con- 
,ceal from view those not in the immediate vi- 
cinity, so that it was quite impossible to judge 
| of their numbers. Several of the chiefs now 
;came up, and demanded something ‘‘on the 
| prairie” (free gift), and even attempted to seize 
| sundry blankets and loose articles lying about. 
| This last act of impudence was too much for 
| the old trader’s equanimity, and he fumed and 
| swore desperately, He fully comprehended the 
| danger of his situation, knowing well enough 
| that the least concessions on his part would only 
| make the Indians bolder, instead of pacifying 
them or inducing them to leave the camp. In 
| reply, therefore, to their importunate demands, 
he told them distinctly that he would see them 
}in a much warmer climate before he would give 
them athing. The Indians, incensed at his ob- 
stinate refusal, pronounced him ‘‘ wah keitcha” 
(bad medicine), murmured because he did not 
| freely ‘“‘open his hand,” and ceased a while from 
their importunities only to gather fresh inso- 
lence from increasing numbers. 

Petty annoyances soon grew into open as- 
saults, and twice did a daring brave attempt to 
| snatch the very trinkets from Bent’s hand, de- 
terred only by the ever ready pistol, which was 
each time intruded between his eyes. Matters 
had now so nearly approached a crisis that it be- 
came evident that help must be obtained from 
the fort; but this seemed utterly impossible, as 
the least attempt in that direction would be im- 
mediately intercepted by their wary foes, who 
were now momentarily becoming more determ- 
ined and excited. What, then, could be done? 
Matters could not continue long as they were, 
for already were the Indians heard conversing 
in their own language, and inciting each other 
to strike the first blow. At the same time they 
were vigorously plying the old trader to give 
them presents. 





Meanwhile Bent’s old favorite, Yellow Bear, 
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sat upon his blanket near one of the wagons, But while his hopes and the sugar rapidly 
quietly playing with his knife, thrusting it into | grew less, and he was well-nigh despairing of 
the ground, or spearing the little hummocks of opportune relief, and the temporary lull of the 
grass before him, apparently heedless of all that | war-song had once more given place to a full- 
was transpiring, but, in reality, listening most | measured chant, a mounted Comanche darted 
attentively to all that was said. He knew the | suddenly out of the dim pall of dust, and came 
peril of his friend, and was prepared to aid him | dashing into the midst of the throng, with the 
to the best of his ability; but he had mot yet | news that the troops and teamsters were com- 
observed such indications of immediate danger | ing up from the fort, and were close at hand. 
as would warrant the risk of conveying intelli- | Indeed, the quick tramp of their horses’ feet 
gence to the fort. But now a sound, low and | could now be distinctly heard. The intelli- 
ominous, like the distant sighing of the wind | gence spread like wild-fire. The chanting sud- 
presaging a storm, was heard passing from group | denly ceased, and in a moment, with one pierc- 
to group of the assembled braves. Commencing | ing, parting yell, every Indian had “ vamosed 
at first with those most remote, it came gradu- | the ranche.” 
ally nearer and nearer, as each grim warrior; Thus was the camp again saved from the 
took up the warning note; and, like a pestilen- | rankling vengeance of the savages. 
tial infection, soon seized those around and in| But the end was not yet, though the Coman- 
the camp. They, too, joined in the dread pre- | ches desisted from further hostilities during the 
curse. All else was painfully still—no shout-| remainder of the day. Night came on, and all 
ing, no clash of arms, nought but the never-| was quiet within and without the fort. The 
ceasing, doleful murmur that thrilled the hearts | guards were going their unceasing rounds, and 
of those who knew its dread import. The Bear | their tramp alone was heard above the sighing 
now quietly rose, and, without deigning a word | of the winds; for the wind blew fitfully, and 
or look to either friend or foe of all the motley | the clouds were lowering, portentous of a storm. 
throng around him, moved slowly from the camp. | Their footfalls alone were heard, for moccasined 
So noiseless and unaffected was his departure | feet of Indians prate not of their vicinage, even 
that but few noticed him, and these gave him | though thousands were prowling about in the 
only a passing glance, allowing him to pass on | gloom. 
unheeded. But Bent’s eye, ever-watchful,twink-| Fitzwilliam slept uneasily, and, like a weasel, 
led brightly for an instant, and the anxious ex-| with one eye open. As he lay stretched upon 
pression of his face was succeeded by a moment- his mattress on the bottom of one of the wag- 
ary flush of pleasure, for ke knew why the Bear | ons, in a state of semi-consciousness, he was 
had so suddenly left him. | startled by the sound of stealthful footsteps at 
But now the murmur, at first so faintly heard, his side; and presently a hand carefully drew 
gradually increased in volume and in tone, and | aside the Osnaburg covering, a head was thrust 
a doleful, measured chant succeeded. The sea | warily in, and a tremulous voice whispered : 
of red-skinned warriors surged heavily to and | “ For God's sake, Fitz, give us a gun! We 
fro, while the snorting of their mettled steeds, | are ‘gone beaver,’ sure—the whole of us! The 
and the dull, leaden tramp of hoofs upon the | Indians are inside the fort!” 
yielding turf mingled with the sound. On ev- ‘‘Nonsense, man; that’s all in your eye, I 
ery side, far and near, the monotonoys ‘‘ hi-ya, | reckon,” replied Fitzwilliam, quickly raising 
hi-ya, hi-ya, hi-ya!” kept up its uncéasing ca- | himself up, and handing a rifle to his compan- 
dence. It was the war-song of the Coman- | ion, while he himself seized another, and thrust 
ches! Louder it grew every moment, and more | himself, feet foremost, out of the end of the 
threatening, swelling like the voice of the rising | wagon. ‘‘Show us your Injuns! Where's the 
storm, and Bent momentarily expected an at- | guard ?” 
tack. There was but one last resort which} ‘‘Humph! the guard be hanged! Where are 
could save his scalp and hold the Indians in | they if they ain’t asleep, I should like to know. 
check until the Bear returned with help. He} What else could you expect of such Greeks as 
had a keg of sugar in his wagon. Obtaining | them?” 
this, and knocking out its head with a single ‘* Well, where's the red-skins? Did you 
blow, he stepped upon a box beside him, and | see ’em inside, yourself?” 
notified the chiefs that he wished to have a| ‘‘No; but they’re scaling th: walls. Didn't 
‘*talk,” at the same time directing their atten- | I see a dozen tarred heads pop dowa the mo- 
tion to the saccharine consoler at his side. In-| ment I showed my face? I heard ihe varmints, 
stantly the chiefs and headmen of the braves | too, afore I jumped up from my bunk.” 
gathered around him; and while he talked to| While they were yet speaking sounds were 
them in “‘ honeyed accents,” with an iron spoon | distinctly heard at the other side of the fort, 
he titillated their palates with the sugar, doling | and presently the whole place was aroused. 
out a spoonful to each of the big-mouthed say-| All was commotion. Men and women, sol- 
ages as they came up in turn, with jaws agape, | diers and teamsters, all were rushing hither 
like yearling infants, anxious to be fed. and thither, anxiously seeking the cause of the 
In this way, soothing and sweetening, talking | disturbance. Startled so suddenly from their 
continually, but sparing not the sugar, he eked | slumbers as they were, their fears amounted 
out a long half hour; still no help came. almost to a panic. The drums beat to arms, 
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and the garrison was finally mustered; but 
when noses were counted four of the soldiers 
were missing. Here was fresh cause for alarm. 

** Wiped out, sure as shooting,” said the old 
teamsters, confidently. 

“Yes, you may be sure the Injuns have fixed 
their flints for em,” rejoined the soldiers. 

“They are all murdered!” chimed in the 
women, feeling their own heads mechanically 
to test the safety of their scalps. ‘They are 
murdered—the soldiers are killed! But where 
are the Indians ?” 

‘*Sure enough,” replied some of the men, 
roused from a fit of abstraction, ““where are the 
Injuns ?” 

But no Indians were to be found or seen. 
That they had been prowling about, however, 
was but too certain; for they could be dis- 
tinctly heard, as they galloped over the prairie, 
in the distance. 

A confused noise and loud sounds of voices 
were now heard in the direction of Bent’s camp, 
and it was evident that they, too, had been 
aroused from some cause as yet inexplicable. 
There was a mystery about the whole affair that 
baffled explanation. None doubted at first that 
the soldiers had been murdered; but when the 
fact that they had slept in their quarters with 
the rest of the garrison was considered, this 
seemed impossible. Other reasons were there- 
fore assigned for their absence. 

At length all became quiet again in the fort, 
and the inmates gradually recovered from their 
alarm. The garrison, however, was kept under 
arms the rest of the night. At length morning 
came, and brought welcome light to their eyes 
and joy to their hearts. ‘The mystery was soon 
cleared up, though it brought a shudder to all, 
when they learned the danger they had so provi- 
dentially escaped. A concerted plot had been 
laid by the Indians to attack the fort and Bent’s 
camp at the same time, and by a well-directed 
coup de main totally annihilate the whites to a 
man. They had been foiled, however, when 
just upon the point of carrying it into execu- 
tion, by the camp’s being alarmed, together with 
the movements of the four soldiers, who, it ap- 
peared, had deserted, and while in the act of 
leaping the walls frightened the Indians from 
their purpose. The whole party had narrowly 
escaped a massacre ! 

From the disclosures afterward made it was 
learned that the question of desertion had been 
agitated by many of the soldiers for several days. 
They had become terribly alarmed, and saw not 
the slightest chance of eventual escape. They 
chose to run all risks rather than remain longer 
within the fort. More would undoubtedly have 
deserted had not their courage failed. Of those 
that escaped one made his way to Salt Lake, 
and the others to the States; and these were 
they who brought the intelligence, which was 
very generally believed, that Fort Atkinson had 
been taken by the Indians and the garrison mas- 
sacred. They alone had escaped to tell the 
tale! 





Nothing of importance occurred that day until 
toward noon, when the whites observed a great 
commotion among the Indians. In the dis- 
tance far up the river, and away to the right, 
the thin yellowish clouds of dust, which ever 
lingered above the Indian camp, and served to 
mark its site, now began to roll up in dense 
surging volumes like the smoke of a thousand 
furnaces. Swiftly it spread over the adjacent 
plain, rising here and there at irregular inter- 
vals, as if stirred by miniature whirlwinds, and 
speeding onward, borne on the wings of a tem- 
pest, until it covered the fort, and cast a vail 
over the sun, through which he looked with a 
dull red glare. Meanwhile all the hangers-on 
around the fort—every Indian in the neighbor- 
hood—had hastily gathered up their trappings 
and whatever movables they had, and galloped 
away up the river toward the “big village” with 
all possible speed. From time to time some 
half a dozen of the stragglers, far down the 
river beyond the fort, came dashing swiftly past, 
all intent upon reaching the goal beyond. Anon, 
a single horseman, with spear bristling at his 
side, his body inclining forward, his hair and 
horse’s mane and tail streaming in the wind, 
would suddenly emerge from the dim cloud be- 
low, and flying swiftly past, visible for a mo- 
ment only, as suddenly disappear in the thick 
pall beyond. Singly and in groups they fol- 


lowed on in quick succession, while, betimes, 


great dogs and little curs, gaunt and starveling, 
individually and in packs, barking and yelping, 
ran streaking it after their flying masters. Thus, 
for the space of half an hour, a continuous phan- 
tasmagoria of Indian, dog, and horse was all 
that greeted the eyes of the astonished soldiers 
at the fort. Speculation speculated in vain to 
divine the cause of so sudden and unaccount- 
able a movement. The whole vicinity was si- 
lent and deserted—not an Indian remained. 
Most potent must have been the influence that 
could have dispersed so great an army, and sus- 
pended siege operations in so short a time! 
While they yet wondered, and in vain en- 
deavored to solve the mystery, one of Bent’s 
men came in with the intelligence that the Co- 
manches were breaking up camp! This was 
news, joyful as unexpected, and brought relief 
to every mind. Instantly all who were not on 
duty set out for the village to witness so rare 
and interesting a spectacle; and, sure enough, 
the Indians were in the act of evacuating the 
place. Every thing was in motion, and the 
greatest bustle and confusion prevailed. Qn 
all sides squaws were diligently removing their 
blankets, pots, and other utensils from the lodges, 
preparatory to taking them down. The men 
were busy with the horses—some hurriedly ad- 
justing their bridles and saddle-blankets, while 
others secured and drove in the loose animals. 
Nude and semi-nude children wandered hither 
and thither—useful as other children in their 
place, but always out of place—and receiving 
constant reminders from the women, which sent 
them yelling and sprawling over the ground in 
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every direction. Papooses squalling, dogs yelp- | with a succession of jumps and kicks, never 
ing, horses neighing, women scolding, men | failing, i in the end, to extricate himself from the 
swearing aud shouting, the tramp of hoofs and | annoying apparatus dangling at his heels. Then 
rush of feet, the clash of iron and ring of steel, | followed a series of evolutions truly amusing— 
added to the excitement of the scene, and af- | fun, indeed, to all outsiders; not pleasant other- 
forded rich harmony to those who had no ear | wise. As squaws and brats, dogs and kettles, 
for music, and all the contents of the travée went bounc- 

At length all was ready for striking the lodg- | ing violently along together, in ridiculous con- 
es, and, at a given signal, down, with a crash “fusion, threatening every moment to be thrown 
and a squelch, came every lodge simultaneously | to the ground, the squaws clutched desperately 
to the ground. In the twinkling of an eye ev- | at the poles, clinging to them with one hand, 
ery one was flat. Where but an instant before | and holding their screaming children by the 
one thousand wigwams dotted the plain, now all | other, and so for a while heroically retained 
was lével as a floor. Now, with renewed ac-| their places; but the rest of the furniture was 
tivity, all set to work stripping off the hides and | jostled over the side, piece by piece—here a 
buffalo robes from the lodge-poles. The work- | | dog, and there a pot, bi: ankets, trinkets, and 
ing horses were led up, ready to be harnessed | what not, went flying out, one by one, strewing 
into the travées. Lashing the poles of the| the ground for rods behind. At length the 
lodges half of them on each side of a horse, | squaws themselves, by an extra kick and plunge 
with their ends trailing on the ground some fif- | of the horse, were fairly somerseted, and thrown 
teen feet behind, transversal bars were strapped | into the dirt together, while the frightened an- 
upon them. Upon this frame-work the skins | imal, now relieved of his burden, went career- 
were secured so as to form a hammock-like bag, | ing wildly on, until a lasso dexterously thrown 
but raised so as not to strike the ground. These | by the nearest Indian brought him to a sudden 
were the ‘‘ travées”—a unique arrangement, by | stop. Then the strewn contents of the primi- 
which the portable lodges were most convenient- | tive vehicle were hastily gathered up, the travée 
ly carried, and at the same time converted into | readjusted, and the delayed family followed on 





traveling-carriages for the party. 


the squaws, papooses, children, small dogs, pots 


and kettles, were very expeditiously and uncer- | 


emoniously tumbled together—the word was 
given, and away they started! Then followed | 
a scene that would have made even Diogenes, | 
that stolid old stoic, split his sides for laughter. 

Away weut the whole promiscuous posse, pell- | 
mell, helter-skelter, at full speed toward the | 


river, stirring the dust into blinding and suffo- | 


cating clouds, and creating such a din as made 
**confusion worse confounded.” The lash of 
countless whips mingled with the cries and yells 
of the drivers, as they urged on the sluggish and 
overworked pack-horses; the clash of ringing 
metal; the blended voices of women, dogs, and 
children ; and the incessant and grating cranch, 


cranch of the lodge-pole travées, as they jerked | 


along with the rapid movement of the horses— 
all added strange discordance and excitement to 
a scene which already beggared description. 
Horses and mules were continually breaking 
from the guard, and the guard as continually 
“running after them and bringing them in. From 
time to time, as they passed over uneven ground, 
the springy poles of the travées would send their 
heterogeneous burdens of animate and inanimate 
nondescripts up in the air with a bound, half- 
throwing them out of the bag; and not only 
once, but again and again, until a series of suc- 
cessive jolts and jars had deranged their original 
position beyond all recovery. Sometimes, from 
lack of being properly secured, the horses would 
break from the travées, and at once leave their 
burdens behind them in a state of passive non 
sequitur; or the fastenings of one side only 
would break, letting the whole concern fall to 
the ground, dragging by the other poles. This 
would frighten the horse, and off he would dash, 


Into these | 


at the tail of the posse. 
| In this way the retreating Comanches pro- 
ceeded until they reached the ford of the Ar- 
|kansas. Then commenced a scene even more 
| exciting than any before. With whip and spur 
|and fiercest yells the frightened steeds were 
| urged into the rushing wave, and went plung- 
ing, snorting, and splashing through the impet- 
| uous current, stirring up the muddy bed of the 
river into a caldron of boiling chocolate, which 
went seething, and foaming, and whirling, and 
rippling for a quarter of a mile below. Breast- 
deep was the water, yet easily crossed by the 
horsemen. With the travées the task was great- 
er, and not without its perils; for though these 
floated buoyantly upon the surface, yet they 
were liable to disaster from the swiftness of the 
tide. Being secured only at one end, they were 
easily swept around, and acting as a powerful 
lever, carried the struggling beasts with them, 
frequently taking them off their feet, and plung- 
ing them beneath the waves. This would, of 
course, upset the travée, and its contents would 
suddenly vanish from sight—the pots and simi- 
lar utensils to rise no more, but the squaws to 
instantly reappear, clutching desperately their 
almost amphibious progeny, and striving to gain 
a footing on the bottom. Still grasping the 
lodge-poles, they would finally find their way 
across without assistance, improved in appear- 
ance, if not well pleased with the bath. In this 
way the fording was accomplished at last. It 
was noon when they commenced to cross, and 
it was not until six o’clock that the last horse 
was over. In six hours ten thousand men, wo- 
men, and children, with their horses, were safe- 
ly landed on the opposite side. Now whipping 
up their steeds once more, the hindmost warriors 
galloped rapidly after the advance, amidst a tre- 
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mendous cloud of dust—and that was the last 
that was seen of the copper-colored besiegers of 
Fort Atkinson. The dust then gradually set- 
tled or floated away, and the next morning the 
atmosphere was clear once more. 

* * * * * * 


It remains but to explain the mystery of the 


Indians’ sudden departure. This was cleared up 


the following day by the arrival of the Com- 


mandant of the Fort, with Major Sanderson, at 


the head of two companies of mounted riflemen, 
which had been dispatched to the aid of the be- 
leaguered garrison. The Indian scouts, ever on 
the watch, had given their people notice of the 


approach of the troops almost twenty-four hours 


before the whites were apprised of their coming! 


They did not care to wait longer for presents 


under this new aspect of affairs, and according- 


ly took themselves out of the way, doubtless 


believing discretion to be the better part of 
valor. 

This single incident illustrates the necessity 
of the promptest action in all military move- 
ments against the Indians. It is almost im- 
possible for any military foree to approach the 
Indians unawares, especially by the regularly- 
traveled routes; for their scouts are stationed 
all along the road, ‘at all times, to give speedy 
intimation of danger, or of the approach of trad- 
ers’ trains, which they are on the alert to rob. 
These facts are still better exemplified in the re- 
cent expedition of Colonel Sumner, when the 
very Indians he was seeking to punish slipped 
down between his divided forces, and plundered 
a wagon-train almost before his very eyes, with- 
out his knowledge. 





THE FAIR DONA BELLA. 
A TALE OF CORDOVA, IN SPAIN. 


‘* 4 DELANTE, Sefior! it is necessary your 


Excellenza goes forward! It is two and 
a half good leagues to Cordova yet, and the 
shadows have crept up two-thirds of the height 
of the tower of Santa Maria del Alma! Mira!” 
and the speaker, who was an Andalusian mu- 
leteer, gayly dressed, and mounted upon a 
frisky, lion-colored ass, with ears of enormous 
length, extended his right hand, gay with gold 
rings, with a dramatic air toward the city, the 
lower portion of which was wrapped in soft twi- 
light, while the tops of the spires and loftier 
towers were glittering in the splendor of an 
Hispanian sunset. 

The person addressed was a young Spanish 
eavalier—his fine, large, sparkling eyes, olive 
complexion, and extremely handsome features, 
betraying clearly his Castilian blood. He was 
not more than five or six-and-twenty, and well 
mounted upon asuperb Andalusian steed, and his 
air and general appearance, the richness of his 
dress, and the elegance of his trappings, showed 
that he belonged to the first class of Spanish 
grandees. He was attended by a servant, who 
also rode on horseback—a short, swarthy-look- 
ing Spaniard, with grisly beard, and long, gray- 
ish locks. The Castilian had been lingering 





upon the hill over which the road wound as he 
came in sight of the city, to survey scenes famil- 
iar to his eye, and sacred to the memories of 
earlier days. 

‘Use thy whip, then, Gallicio, and go for- 
ward at what pace may please thee,” answered 
the horseman. ‘‘ The way thou hast pressed on 
all the evening, one would guess thou wert un- 
der a pledge to some nut-brown maid of Cordo- 
va to meet her at sunset by Fountain del Moro, 
where all the pretty young women meet at eve 
to draw water and make love to their sweet- 
hearts. Well, I am the last man to mar a 
lover’s happiness! So let us forward) for I 
fain would enter the city ere it grow dark.” 

The three horsemen now galloped rapidly 
forward, the Castilian now and then half draw- 
ing rein to gaze upon the beautiful landscape 
of valley, hillside, vineyard, garden, and villa, 
mingled in rich profusion before him and around 
him on either side of the road; while in their 
midst flowed, like a necklace of minute lakes, 
the irregular and meandering river from which 
all borrowed their beauty and glory. 

As the guide drew near the town, he pointed 
out with his whip, from the back of his gallop- 
ing ass, now the ruins of the old castle, once 
the prison of Don John of Portugal, and now 
the summer abode of the Princess Isabella de 
Cordova; and he would have gone on pointing 
out others, but the Castilian, whom he had es- 
corted from Madrid, bade him ride on in silence, 
as all these places were well known to him. 

‘Si, Sefior! I perceive thou art no stranger 
about Cordova!” answered Gallicio, discomfit- 
ed, for it was his delight, as it is of all guides, 
to play the intelligent showman to poor, ignorant 
travelers. 

As they drew nigh the gates of the city they 
encountered large companies of peasants and 
inarket-folk coming out, hurrying to reach their 
homes in the suburbs ere deep nightfall. 

Having shown his passport at the portal of 
the great gateway, the Castilian rode slowly 
forward, looking about him with the looks of 
one recognizing, with the peculiar and strange 
delight of a long-absent citizen, places familiar 
to his memory. 

He had sent his servant forward with the An- 
dalusian, to prepare a room for him at the chief 
hotel, saying he would ride on leisurely through 
the Prado. He soon turned from the Calle del 
Pedro, which led from the gate into the heart 
of the city, and issued upon the noble A/ameda, 
or Park, of the city. It was, as he expected to 
find it, thronged, at that twilight hour, with all 
the beauty and chivalry of Cordova. Around 
the fountains crowds were standing gazing upon 
the long lines of open carriages, filled with taste- 
fully-attired ladies, glittering with jewels, as if 
dressed for a ball, who, as they rode past, drawn 
by horses or mules richly caparisoned along the 
avenues of gazing and admiring friends, nodded 
to some in recognition, smiled on others, sig- 
naled secretly with their fans to lovers, and to 
other cavaliers beckoned, who, obediently spur- 
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ring up, walked their horses along by their car- 
riages, and merrily talked and laughed with them. 

It was a brilliant and gay scene, such as only 
a Spanish city can present to the eye. 

‘<T am almost too travel-worn and dust-cov- 
ered to mingle in such fair company as this,” 
said Don Francisco de Alvarado, the Castilian, 
as he drew rein on the outskirts of the throng, 
and, seated in his saddle, watched the lively 
panorama as it moved by. 

Although the sun had’ just set, the twilight 
was gorgeously light, and the splendor of the 
western sky, piled up with clouds of gold in a 
firmament of glory, shed over all a soft, clear 
light of that exquisite half-tone which Claude 
Lorraine loved to introduce into his landscapes. 
By this heavenly light the beauty of the lovely 
women of Cordova was enriched, and even the 
plain donnas appeared to advantage. 

Don Francisco enjoyed the scene, seated upon 
his horse, within the shadow of an orange-tree. 
Cabriolet after cabriolet of charming Spanish 
women rolled slowly by, the gallants lining the 
way, bowing, kissing hands, and throwing bou- 
quets at their favorites. 

All at once the music of the royal band struck 
up in the full splendor and power of trumpet, 
drum, and sonorous horn, in front of the palace 
of the General-in-chief, and the procession of 
carriages stopped, in order that their occupants 
might listen to the music. The friends of those 
in the cabriolets took this occasion to crowd up 
and surround their favorite acquaintances, and 
converse with them. In a few minutes the 
whole Prado, for half a mile in length, pre- 
sented all the aspect of a féte or of a ball-room. 
The music gave both spirit to general conversa- 
tion and a cover to that which wished not a third 
party to hear. 

Our hero—for such he will prove to be— 
though the handsomest man, dust-covered and 
sun-browned as he was, that was then within 
the Alameda, had kept in the shade of the tree, 
not thinking himself sufficiently well attired 
for such a holiday party. 

But he had not been unobserved. To his sur- 
prise more than one gentleman bowed to him, 
and more than one lady smiled and nodded, as 
if he were a familiar acquaintance met daily. 

‘This is very odd!” he said to himself, as he 
civilly responded to the courteous bow of a fine- 
looking old Spanish gentleman. ‘‘I am evi- 
dently taken for some one else, for not a soul in 
Cordova has seen me since I was twelve years 
old, and I am now twenty-six, and wear a 
beard! Truly it is pleasant to the heart of a 
long-absent wanderer to be thus kindly noticed 
on his return, but they can not know me. Ah, 
Ihave it! The Cordovianos are distinguished 
for their courtesy and their hospitality to stran- 
gers. ‘They see I am a stranger, and these sal- 
utations are but the usual civilities which they 
extend to such!” 

Just as he had satisfied himself with this con- 
clusion, his eyes were suddenly drawn, as if by 
fascination, toward a carriage that stood at his 





right. As he turned his head his looks rested 
full and direct upon a pair of glorious eyes, dark 
as the night with its diamond-glittering skies. 

Those superb and passionate orbs which his 
own encountered so unexpectedly had been for 
some moments steadily regarding him with the 
earnest attention of one who would draw the 
glance of the one gazed at; and it was, without 
doubt, that mysterious mesmeric influence which 
the eyes can involuntarily command when in- 
tently fixed upon a person which caused Don 
Francisco, conscious of being regarded, to turn 
so quickly, and in the right direction. 

He remained an instant enchanted with the 
beauty of the lady whose gaze he met. His 
heart bounded and warmed with a glow of sur- 
prised delight. He returned her looks earnest- 
ly and inquiringly, when, to his amazement, she 
smiled in the most charming manner, and kiss- 
ed her two fingers to him, tossing the airy kiss 
to him with the most graceful gesture conceiv- 
able. Bewildered and captivated, our hand- 
some Castilian instinctively returned the de- 
lightful salutation, and then examined more 
closely the features and surroundings of the 
beauty. She was not more than twenty, if so 
much, with that noble and voluptuously-devel- 
oped form which distinguishes the fair seforitas 
of Southern Spain. Her features were as reg- 
ular as an Arabian’s, and aristocratically-mould- 
ed, the nose being exquisitely shaped and—that 
rare thing—marvelously beautiful! Her mouth 
was proudly and sweetly full, the lips richly 
tinted with the brightest cherry, revealing, as she 
smiled, teeth like milk. Altogether she was the 
handsomest woman in Cordova; and Don Fran- 
cisco, as he gazed on her, said to himself, ‘* Of 
the world! Heaven ne’er shaped and breathed 
the breath of life into any creature this side of 
the upper skies so incomparably lovely. But 
who can she be? Who is she who smiles on 
me, and throws me kisses from the tips of her 
fingers? Surely this also is not a part of the 
programme of Cordova hospitality in receiving 
strangers into their courteous city!" 

Here the vain (young men, and especially 
heroes of romances, will sometimes evince van- 
ity) thought passed across the mirror of his self- 
love that perhaps it was his fine personal appear- 
ance which had caused her to show him these 
sweet amenities, and that he had, not being yet 
twenty-five minutes in Cordova, made a con- 
quest of one of its most beautiful women! He 
now began to wish he were not so dust-stained 
and unfit to present himself, forgetting that the 
increasing twilight rendered any detection of 
neglect of apparel very improbable. 

‘« She must be noble and rich!” he reflected, 
as he looked at the liveries of scarlet and gold 
of the two servants, and surveyed the beauty of 
the two mules, and the elegance of the phaeton. 
There were also in the carriage two other la- 
dies, one of them richly dressed, and advanced 
in years; the other a lovely girl of fifteen, with 
golden hair, and chestnut-colored eyes, soft in 
their expression as a gazelle’s, which they re- 
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sembled in size, and gentle beauty, and ti- 
midity. 

‘* All these surroundings are of the highest 
mark! Whoever she is, the lady is above sus- 
picion! This is very extraordinary. I will not) 
lose sight of the carriage until I know whither | 
it conveys this beauty, who has, from this hour, 
my heart and happiness inthe palm of her lit- 
tle hand !” 

The music of the band ceased, and the line 
of carriages moved onward at a gradually in- | 
creasing trot, for in a few minutes the thunders | 
of the eight o’elock gun would awake the echoes 
of the city, after which the Prado was closed to | 
all except foot-passengers; and many were | 
these, who, in loving pairs, walked up and 
down, arm-in-arm, beneath the trees, whisper- 
ing love-words, some of them even until the 
tolling of the midnight mass bell from the tall, 
dark tower of the church de Santa Maria de la 
Estrella. 

When the phaeton on which Don Francisco 
kept his eyes rolled rapidly out of the lofty arch- 
way of the Alameda, he was galloping close be- 
hind it, one of a score of young gallants who | 
hovered about the carriages as they re-entered 
the heart of the city. He could still see the 





faces of all around, for it was not yet dark in 
that happy Jand of long and loitering twilight, 
where night's delay makes of a large portion of 
the twenty-four hours a sort of dreamy inter- 
mediate day, which is neither day nor yet night, 


but a luxurious, beautiful, fascinating time, sa- 
cred to love, to amusement, to happiness, and to 
romance—a holy twilight day, dear to the chil- 
dren of the South, who alone are blessed with 
it. 

The carriage rattled along rapidly through the 
city, followed by our hero, whose nice sense of 
honor could not reconcile him to this playing of 
the spy upon the fair stranger’s movements ; and 
more than once he drew upon the bit to give up 
the pursuit, but an irresistible desire to know 
who she was who seemed to treat him as an in- 
timate friend—nay, with the gracious honors due 
to a lover—led him to keep on. 

At length it was stopped in front of a high 
and massive portal. <A servant flung wide the 
leaves of the studded gate, and passing beneath 
the stone arch into a spacious court adorned by 
a fountain, it disappeared from our hero's eyes. 

** Sefior,” he said to the porter who was clos- 
ing the gate, ‘‘ whose padacio is this ?” 

The old man looked up at the horseman, bow- 
ed as if to an acknowledged superior, and smil- 
ing, said, 

**Your Excellenza would, I see, make pas- 
time of an old man. A week's absence has | 
not made thee forget this house, Sefior. Jntrez 
usted, Senor Caballero! I did not see thee com- 
ing behind; but my eyes are not as sharp as 
they used to be.” 

As he spoke the gray-haired gate-keeper re- 
opened the heavy leaf he was shutting against 
the other one, and stood aside, as if expecting 
Don Francisco to ride past him into he court. 





‘It is my destiny to follow, I see, for Fate 
opens wide my way,” he said, gayly. ‘‘ But 
anciano mio, for whom do you take me? An- 
swer me this, since you do not choose to say 
who lives here.” 

“Art thou not Don Francisco? Ride in— 
ride in—good Sefior, and jest not with a man 
of my years,”’ answered the porter, moodily. 

** Am I then known so well—and ought I to 
enter here? There must be some error, or I 
am in enchanted land! But I will not thwart 
my destiny! I will see the end of this! It 
will not be long, if I enter, before { ascertain 
who is the master of this casa grande, with its 
groves, fountains, statues, and marble terraces. 
Love and beauty beckon! Ade/ante !” 

As he spoke he rode through the gate, and 
found himself following a circular road that led 
amidst statues and tropical foliage to the door 
of a stately portico, which shone like silver in 
the rising moon. As he came up the carriage 
drove off, leaving the two youngest ladies stand- 
ing upon the steps as if waiting for him. A 
servant sprang to his horse’s head, and a page 
held his stirrup. He unhesitatingly yielded 
himself up to the enchantment which he verily 
believed was upon him, resolved not to resist 
the course of events, but commit himself to 
their direction until the mystery of all this 
should be unraveled. 

Scarcely had he alighted when the youngest 
of the two—the maiden with the golden hair 
—bounded down the steps, and catching him 
warmly by the hand, imprinted upon his cheek 
a kiss of welcome and frank affection, saying, 

**T am so glad, dear Francisco, you are re- 
turned! You have been gone so long, and we 
have missed you every day !” 

These words bewildered him, and he began 
to fancy he was in a dream. 

‘*T must have fallen asleep in my saddle, and 
am dreaming all this!” he said to himself. 
“That it can be real is impossible ; for I have 
been absent in Cuba and Mexico fourteen years, 
when this golden-tressed seraph was an infant 
at the breast! Per Baccho! Iam in a dream!” 

He had no time for further reflection, as the 
noble and beautiful seforita who had tossed 
the kiss to him from her finger-tips welcomed 
him with a loving pressure of the hand, and 
half presented her cheek, as if she expected it 
to be kissed. 

**T am certainly the happiest, and the most 
enviable, and the most mystified cavalier in all 
Spain!” He pressed the proffered cheek with 
his audacious lips. ‘‘If it were not for these 
sweet kisses, in which there can be no decep- 
tion, I should fancy myself—being, as I believe 
I am, awake—the victim of some practical 
amusement at my personal expense. If so, I 
am a willing victim. Dian and Hebe! It is 
a sweet jest!” 

‘** We are so delighted to see you, Francisco,” 
said the beautiful lady, placing her arm in his 
preparatory to entering the palacio. ‘“ Why 
did you sit off there in your saddle, and not 
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come and join our carriage? I thought you 
would not see us at all; for I tried ten minutes 
to draw your attention before you saw us.” 

*‘T was so covered with dust that I was on 
the eve of leaving the Prado, in which I had 
only stopped for a moment, to hasten on to my 
hotel; and I beg you will excuse me now. I 
have been riding all day—” 

‘*T can not let you go,” said the lady, laugh- 
ing. ‘*I mean to detain you a close captive! 
We have had no music, no walks, nothing since 
you left. You have no idea how dull a house 
is without a gentleman!” 

As she spoke she drew our hero into the man- 
sion. Unresisting he submitted to this sweet 
captivity, but unable to explain the mystery by 
which he was surrounded. The more he tried 
to guess at the key, the more he was perplexed 
and confounded. At one moment he thought 
of abruptly leaving, lest he should compromise 
irremediably his honor and himself by continu- 
ing to be a party to the circumstances in which 
he was so remarkably placed; at another, he 
resolved to remain and await the issue; and 
maoreover, as it was, he was in the presence of 
the woman who had taken his heart by a coup 
d’eil from the carriage, and he felt so happy 
in her presence that to continue to be near her 
he was willing to risk his life. 

She led him into a noble hall, and here he be- 
held several persons, all of whom addressed him 
by his name, alluded to his return, and treated 
him as a friend. Don Francisco, feeling the 
impossibility of retiring from his present atti- 
tude, hesitated no longer, but gave himself up 
to the direction of the current of circumstances. 

What an evening of perfect felicity were 
those hours to him! By moonlight he walked 
with her amidst the garden's arbored avenues, 
listened to the sparkling waters of the falling 
fountains with her by his side, and drank in 
from her glorious eyes the intoxicating draughts 
of a passion that intertwined itself with every 
fibre of his heart! 

At midnight they parted as lovers whose 
hearts are one in sympathy and undivided in 
affection part. To a gorgeous chamber he was 
then escorted by a half-asleep servant, who, on 
leaving him, bade him good-night as if he had 
long known and served him. 

Alone, Don Francisco stood for several min- 
utes in the midst of the floor, and seemed buried 
in deep reflection. His fine face expressed 
doubt, perplexity, anxiety, and happiness all 
mingled together. At length he soliloquized: 

‘*How marvelous is all this! I am wide 
awake—it is no dream! I know not how to 
interpret all this mystery! AmI myself? If 
so, how is it that I am known, and honored, 
and loved in this palace as if I had never been 
out of Cordova, but, on the contrary, had lived 
daily among these people, and were the be- 
trothed lover of this noble and beautiful creat- 
ure—for such she and her young golden-locked 
sister, Estrella, regard me! Her name, too, is 
Dofia Bella; so they call her. How is it that 





all know me, and address me by my name, from 
her mother down to the meanest servitor? It 
is impossible that 1 was ever known to them! 
It is as impossible that I can be mistaken for 
another! that another man can so resemble 
me, even to the very fact of coming from a 
journey, too, as for me to be taken for him 
even by a lady-love! How shall all this be ex- 
plainable? I fear I have not behaved like a 
man of honor; yet how could I have acted dif- 
ferently? Half a score of times I would have 
withdrawn from them; but what exclamations 
of surprise and regret inet my proposition to 
take leave! I would have refused to hear the 
expressions of affection from Dofia Bella’s sweet 
lips of love; but when my coldness moved her 
to tears, what was I that I could withstand her? 
I tremble for the issues! There must be a dis- 
covery by-and-by! I will break the spell at 
once! I am now madly in love with Dofia 
Bella, but I can not endure this mystery that 
envelopes myself. I must break through it by 
escaping, and seck by other means to pursue my 
passion. ‘There is a balcony beneath my win- 
dow. Itcommunicates with the garden by steps. 
I will fly! Did ever Spanish cavalier before 
voluntarily fly from such a Paradise? Yet, as 
a Spanish cavalier and true gentleman, I can 
not stay. The whole family, with Dofa Bella, 
labor under some inexplicable delusion. It is 
barely possible that I have my double in Cor- 
dova, and that one Dromio has shared the love 
and honors rightfully belonging to the other 
and true Dromio. I will escape to my hotel, 
and to-morrow investigate calmly this whole 
affair.” 

As he spoke, he dropped lightly upon the bal- 
cony and descended to the garden. Going to 
the stables, he aroused the hostler to get pos- 
session of his horse. The old gate-keeper, 
growling at being disturbed, let him out into 
the narrow street; and after losing himself 
three or four times, he finally gained the broad 
Calle de Prado, and soon afterward found, by 
inquiring of a sentinel at a corner of the street, 
the fonda or hosteria to which he had sent for- 
ward his servant. He had to knock several 
times loudly before he aroused the inmates. At 
length, when the porter came out, and by the 
full bright moon saw him scated in his saddle 
before the porte cochere, he started, rubbed his 
eyes, looked again, and rubbed again his eyes ; 
his face betraying at once surprise and bewil- 
derment. 

‘¢Santa Maria bless us! or todos santos 
of Holy Church, but I let your Excellenza in, 
and your horse is put up, and you are gone safe 
to bed! This must be thy ghost! for thou hast 
not gone forth; bolt nor bar has moved since. 
An hour agone, thou didst ride in, gave thine 
horse to Juanito, and thy cloak to thy servant, 
and I lighted thee to bed! The Blessed Vir- 
gin save us!” And the porter crossed himself, 
and closed the door in affright. 

“Thou art tipsy, fellow! Call my servant!” 
said Don Francisco, impatiently. 
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The porter of the fonda hurried to the small 
chamber along side the portal, where servitors 
slept, and rousing up the criado of Don Fran- 
cisco, called out, ‘‘ Up with thee, man! What 
sort of master dost thou serve? I shall be 
thankful if thou hast not brought the devil to 
lodge here!” 

‘* What is it, man? What mean you?” de- 
manded the growling Cuban servant, jumping 
up at this rough shaking. 

‘*Didst thou not see thy master come in and 
go to bed?” 

‘“‘Hast thou waked me up, fellow, accursed 
Cordovan, to ask me what thou knowest al- 
ready ?” 

‘*Go to the outer door ! 
calling for thee! He is there in saddle and 
booted, and hammers away to come in! Hear 
him! It is either Sathanas in thy master’s like- 
ness come for him, or we ha’ dreamed we have 
done what we have not yet done, that is, let thy 
master in! MHearest thou! Go and see what 
he is; for there will be uproar if he disturb the 
street halloaing that way; and this is a peacea- 
ble hostel!” 

The Cuban, recognizing his master’s voice, 
ran to the wicket-window and looked out. Don 
Francisco, seeing his head, called to him au- 
thoritatively to let him in. The man, instead 


of obeying, crossed himself, and ran as swiftly 
as he could along the corridor and dashed into 
achamber. Approaching the bed he saw, rous- 


ing from his sleep at the noise of his entrance, 
his very master, as he supposed! With a cry 
of horror he fled from the room, returned to the 
portal and said, with terror in his speech, 

‘*In the name of all the saints and devils, 
let him not in! He is the devil in my master’s 
likeness, for my master is in bed!” 

** Avaunt, fiend!” yelled the old porter from 
the window. ‘‘ Ho, guard! a priest—a priest 
with holy water! Here is the horned Sathanas 
taken the likeness of a Christian gentleman on 
horseback, and seeks admittance!” 

‘*What stupidity and nonsense,” cried Don 
Francisco ; ‘this fellow and my servant are both 
surely drunk, having sat up imbibing together, 
waiting for me, and now that I have come, take 
me for the very devil!” 

This was said partly to himself, and partly to 


a sentinel who came running up to ascertain the | 


cause of the uproar. 

‘If thou hast drunk too much wine, José,” 
said the soldier to the porter, who was peeping 
out, ‘it is the first time. Why do you raise 
such a noise, hombre! Let the cavalier enter!” 

‘*By the holy mass! he hath already been 
admitted and is gone to bed, and his horse is 
put up at the hostel next door.” 

“ Where is the guide, Gallicio? Hola, Gai- 
licio! Call the guide. He will at least have 
his senses and recognize me!” 

Gallicio being aroused came to the wicket, 
and seeing Don Francisco he called out, 

“To be sure, it is his Excellenza! What is 
all this nonsense? Unbar, and let him in! 


Thy master is there | 


| Your Excellenza, I have engaged you the rooms 
| you wanted; and as you did not soon follow I 
| went to sleep, bidding them let you in when 
|youcame! What is the matter, José? Why 
| do you keep the noble Don Francisco waiting 
| out there in his saddle?” 
‘** For the very reason, Sefior, that I have al- 
ready Jet your cavalier in, and he is gone to 
| bed. ‘This is his double or his diabolos! He 
comes not in unless he set the gate o’ fire with 
brimstone, or enter through the key-hole.” 

Gallicio was about to speak, when the Cuban 
| servant whispered a word to him and led him 
away to the room where the other—if we may 
so term him—Don Francisco was reposing. But 
the other, fully aroused by the noise, was half- 
attired, and preparing to go out to ascertain the 
reason of the confusion. No sooner did Galli- 
cio behold him than he crossed his brow and 
breast, and without a word, turned about and 
fled from the chamber in affright. 

“Said I not so?” called out the Cuban. 
‘* We have the devil among us!” 

*¢ And which is the man, or which the devil, 
who knows?” 

‘** The first who came in,” said the Cuban, as 
the two regained the portal. 

“ He at the door is the true one, in my mind. 
I will soon learn the truth.” And he looked 
| from the lattice, and called, ‘‘ Art thou not Don 
| Francisco whom I guided, and whose horse thou 
| didst hire of me ?” 

“‘Thou sayest truly, good Gallicio; this is 
thy steed, and I am the man you guided.” 

‘*How much did you agree to pay me for 
him and the mule thy criado rode ?” 

‘“Twenty-seven Mexican pesos, duro dene- 
roi” 

**Good! And how much did I borrow of 
thee on the road ?” 

‘* Seventeen reales ? 

‘*Good again. And what said I when I bor- 
rowed it?” 

‘¢' That you wished to purchase a scarlet ker- 
chief you had seen for your dulcinea.” 

‘True, and true again! Sefiors, this is the 
true man, and the other is e/ diabolo !” 

‘Tt is not so, sure,” said old José, shaking 
his head; ‘‘ for the devil, as this horseman is 
without doubt, could well know all these, and 
so pretend to be the otherone. I don’t believe 





| a word he says!” 


‘That is true,” said Gallicio, looking dubi- 
ously. ‘The only way to settle who is who, is 
to send for a holy priest, and exorcise him with 
book, bell, and holy water!” 

‘*Now, amigos,” said Don Francisco, a little 
impatiently, ‘‘I should be extremely obliged to 
you to explain what all this means; and why 
I am refused admittance and subjected to this 
late catechising? One would swear that Cor- 
dova is an enchanted city,” he added, in a lower 
tone, to himself; ‘for every thing since I came 
into it seems bewitched. I have been taken by 
a fair lady for a lover, and treated as such, and 
now it would appear that I am taken for the 
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devil, and treated as such. Catbedleros," he 
said, aloud, ‘‘and you Gallicio, and all the 
world beside, know you that I am Don Fran- 
cisco de Alvarado, and if any other hath taken 
my name he is the false one, and I the true. 
Come, Sefior gate-keeper, let me in!” 

By this time a score of persons were gathered 
about the gate. The broad moonbeams lighted 
up the group, the central figure of which was 


the gallant-looking Castilian mounted upon his | 


horse. Near him stood the sentinel, puzzled 
how to act efficiently, the rays of the moon glit- 
tering upon the barrel of his musket and the 
medal of his helmet. The little wicket in the 
shadow of the heavy arch expcsed the heads of 


José, of Gallicio, and the Cubano. Suddenly a | 


fourth head appeared over theirs, and a stern 
voice called out, which, unexpected as the pres- 
ence of the speaker was so close to them, made 
the three start and ejaculate ‘“‘ Marias,” with as 


much terror as if they had heard a veritable | 


ghost speak over their shoulders. 


It was the other Don Francisco, who, not | 


knowing what to make of the intrusions into his 
room, of the scampados forth from it, and of the 
uproar general accompanied with his name 
uttered in varied key-notes, hastened to the 
gate, not far from which he slept, and hearing 
the words of the other Don Francisco as he 
reached the wicket, he thrust out his head and 
called out, with true Spanish fierceness and 
haughtiness : 

‘*Who is it that dares to say I am a false 
Don Francisco? Por amor del Santa Maria! 
I will put my straight sword through his body! 
Who artthou? For I have heard thee call thy- 
self by my name? Open, Sir porter! And let 
me see who the cavalier is who makes such an 
uproar under the cover of my name ?” 

The lodger, seeing that the three men only 
crossed themselves in a corner of the lodge into 
which they had retreated, fearing him as much 
as the other, not knowing which was the true 
diabolos, unfastened the bolts and chains with 
his own hands, and with his sword beneath his 
arm sallied forth like a brave man who knows 
no fear of men. 

But upon seeing the face and form of the Cas- 
tilian he stopped full before him, while Don 
Francisco at beholding him seemed amazed, and 
instinctively uncovered his head. Both exclaim- 
ed at once: 

‘* My other self!” 

In a word, if a person on looking into a mir- 
ror should behold reflected therein a strange 
form and face when he ought to see his own, 
his surprise and alarm would not have been 
greater than was that of these two men who in 
gazing upon each other beheld in each other the 
visage and form which they never encountered 
except when standing before mirrors. 

The perfect resemblance, too, was fully re- 
eognized by those about, as was evident from 
their exclamations. Both were dressed in black 
velvet with scarlet cloaks, according to the fash- 
ion of the day, and both held naked swords in 
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| their hands, and both were bareheaded, their 
| waving black locks shining like ravens’ wings 
| in the tropical moonbeams, the wonderful glory 
of which revealed their fine and manly features 
| with the distinctness of broad daylight. 

‘*Who art thou?” demanded the one who 
| was on his feet, with looks of awe. 
| **T am Don Francisco de Alvarado !” 
|  **'Then thou shouldst be, as these guess, the 
devil, both to take my name and likeness! I am 
myself and know myself; and as for thee, thou 
art the foul fiend! I will see if thou art honest 
| flesh and bones!” cried the Spaniard, with that 
| Superstition which characterizes the educated 
| men of Spain even at this day ; and as he spoke 
he made a thrust at his supposed shadow. 

Don Francisco laughed pleasantly as he rein- 
ed his horse suddenly back and parried with his 
blade the active stroke which was aimed for and 
scarce escaped his heart. 

‘*Nay, let us not kill one another for our 
likeness to each other,” he said, the whole truth 
flashing upon his mind, affording him the true 
key to his reception in the palace and by the 
fair Bella. ‘‘Those whom the gods seem to 
have cast in one mould, your Excellenza, ought 
to love one another. Instead of fighting to- 
gether, let us enter into conversation and learn 
| how this strange thing happens.” 
| ‘Nay, I will have naught to do with thee, 
| Sathanas!” answered the other; “ for if thou 
| hadst been a good Cristiano, my sword would 
| have made a hole in thy flesh.” 

‘* Here comes the priest!” cried old José, the 
porter. ‘ Make way for the holy father.” 

‘* Make way for book and bell!” repeated the 
Cubano, with delight. “Now shall we know 
who is who!” 

‘** And the devil of the two’ll get his dues !” 
said Gallicio. 

The priest, who had been sent for from a 
neighboring church, where he had just concluded 
midnight mass, now appeared with hurried step 
and a resolute air in the midst, accompanied by 
the soldier who ran for him. 

** There he is!” 

‘*No, that is the one!” 

** One or the other is the Sathanas," were the 
cries of José, Gallicio, and the Cuban servant, 
who at the presence of the priest had taken 
courage to advance a little way out from the 
opened gate. 

The priest, robed in black, stopped and re- 
garded the two Don Franciscos (for the soldier 


amazement equal to that which the rest had 
shown. 

“Truly a marvel—if not a miracle!" he at 
length muttered. ‘‘In the name of Holy Church, 
which of you is the true Don Francisco de Al- 


is he I can not tell.” 

**J, Sir priest !” 

‘*], Sir priest !” 

The priest walked around them both, and eyed 
them closely. He then shook his head. 
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**The test, padre!” ‘‘Holy water!" ‘* Book 
and bell!” cried the three heroes of the wick- 
et, 

The priest turned to two lads in white demi- 
surplices who had followed him, with censor, 
missal, and a vase of holy water. He now, 
while the mounted Don Francisco smiled as if 
amused, and the other frowned as if he would 
annihilate his ‘‘ double,” swung the censor be- 
fore each of them, muttering a paternoster as 
he did so. The two Don Franciscos bore this 
test without either of them (according to the 
side which the lookers on took) dissolving into 
a cloud of sulphur and disappearing in blue 
flames. 

‘* He'll not stand the holy water!” said sev- 
eral, as the priest took the vase, and thrice mak- 
ing the form of a cross in the air as he did so, 
with his hand sprinkled first the dismounted 
one and then the other, who sat smilingly in 
his saddle. 

To the amazement and disappointment of our 
three heroes, José, Gallicio, and the Cubano, 
the latter instead of being incontinently trans- 
formed on the spot by this test into a horned 
and winged devil, mounted upon hell’s ‘‘ pale 
horse,” as they hoped and believed would be 
the result, gracefully waved his hand to the 
good priest and thanked him for blessing him 
and his horse! 

“They are either both devils or both good 
Christians,” exclaimed the soldier. 

** As we can’t both be devils, having stood 
the test of the Holy Church,” said the mounted 
Don Francisco, ‘* I hope, good friends, you will 
conseiit to let us be honest men and buenos Cris- 
tianos! Without doubt this worthy cavalier and 
myself do marvelously resemble each other! 
But, good people,” he added, extending his 
hand with the grace and persuasive gesture of a 
public orator, ‘‘in a bushel of maize there will 
‘be found by close comparison two quite alike, I 
doubt not; is it wonderful then that among 

‘eight hundred millions of human beings on 
earth, two men (as you now behold with your 
own eyes) should be found to look alike! This 
is more probable than that cither of us should 
‘be the devil come on horseback to terrify the 
-honest citizens of Cordova—a city fair and beau- 
tiful, and which may the blessed Virgin and the 
good God ever have in their safe keeping!” 

This speech was unanswerable in their minds. 
The soldiers approved by striking their muskets 
to the ground; the priest approved by giving 
both his benediction ; the crowd approved by a 

murmur of satisfaction; our three heroes ap- 
proved by nodding their heads each to the other 
and winking their satisfaction; and the other 
Don Francisco approved by sheathing his sword 
and courteously asking his “double” to alight 
and enter the fonda, where they could hold con- 
versation and learn (as became them) each 
other’s history. 

So much for holy water properly applied, fol- 
lowed by a judicious figure of speech by way of 
Jogical comparison. 








The horseman alighted! all fear and super- 
stition were instantaneously exchanged for an 
idle wonder and garrulous amazement at such a 
freak of nature. The sentries soon returned to 
their posts, the priest to his church, and the 
citizens to their homes, while the two Don 
Franciscos entered the portal; the guide Gallicio 
and the Cuban stood aloof from both, not know~ 
ing which was their master. 

The cavalier who had been first in the fonda 
conducted the other to his apartment in silence. 
As our Don Francisco went with him he said 
within himself, 

“*This riddle is solved oddly enough. This 
is the true Don Francisco for whom the beauti- 
ful Bella mistook me, and who it seems has to- 
night returned from a journey! So then, we 
are rivals, for I am also in love with Bella! I 
half wish this other me had drawn blood when 
he made that desperate lunge at my side, sup- 
posing me to be the devil, and given me honest 
excuse for running my sword through his body ; 
but it would have been like stabbing at myself 
in a looking-glass! or Hercule! If I had 
killed him I might have married the beautiful 
Bella and she none the wiser! But this like- 
ness is a miracle! By the golden mustache of 
Adonis, we are a handsome pair!” 

By this time they had entered the room, fol- 
lowed at a distance by the three heroes of the 
wicket, whose curiosity outran their discretion. 
They stood and looked in while the two Dons 
took seats. 

“Now, Sefior, be so gracious,” said the real 
occupant of the room, ‘‘as to explain to me this 
wonder! Who and what are you?” 

‘*T am a Castilian by my mother but Cordo- 
van by my father, Sefior!” 

‘*This is wonderful,” exclaimed the other, 
lifting his hands. ‘‘I am also the same!” 

“T was born not two leagues from this city 
of Cordova, in the house of my father, Don 
Velasquez de Alvarado.” 

‘**Mira! so was I also. He was my father. 
Nombre de Dios! who art thou ?” 

** As I begin to guess,” said Don Francisco 
with emotion, as the sudden idea pressed upon 
him, ‘‘thou must be my twin-brother! though 
his name if I rightly recollect was Don Juan, 
and not Francisco as thine is!” 

‘** So was my name Don Juan, but at the loss 
of my twin-brother, Francisco, I had his name 
given to me by my bereaved parents! Is it 
possible I behold my lost brother.” 

** And I mine?” 

They arose and were about to rush into each 
other’s arms, when Don Juan, for thus we will 
designate him, paused and said, 

‘*But my brother was drowned fourteen years 
ago at sea! Art thou himself yet alive or—his 
spirit come to visit me from the caves of the 
ocean to mock me with hope!” 

‘**T am alive and well! Press my hand, my 
brother, for such I know thou art! Iwas saved 
from the waves which swallowed up all the rest 
of our ship’s company, and after various perils 
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and adventures, which it would take a book to 
relate to thee, I have this past night returned to 
Cordova !” 

*““The good God and the blessed Mother of 
Heaven be praised! Let us embrace, my broth- 
er—my long losttwin-brother!. Let those whom 
God hath rejoined together never more part on 
earth !” 

The next moment the twins were locked in 
one another’s embrace, and Don Juan wept like 
a child upon his recovered brother's shoulder. 

Gallicio, José, and the Cuban, who had wit- 
nessed this scene, were variously moved at the 
sight. The former did nothing but cross him- 
self and shout Ave Marias at the top of his 
voice; the old porter danced around snapping 
his fingers like castanets; while Don Francis- 
co’s Cuban servant fell upon his knees and cried 
aloud by way of accompaniment to this touch- 
ing meeting of his master with his brother! 

We will not unvail the sweet hours of the 
remaining night passed by the two brothers in 
talking of the past. Both had much to unfold 
and much to hear. The next day all Cordova 
had the news that Don Francisco de Alvarado, 
whom his uncle, the military general of the 
Spanish army in Cuba, had adopted and em- 
barked with many years before for Cuba, and 
who had never from that time been heard from, 
neither ship nor souls, was alive and returned 
to Cordova, and had been recognized by his 
twin-brother, and no man, so close resembled 
one the other, could know them apart. 

In the course of the conversation between the 
brothers, which lasted until the golden morning 
sun shone into the chamber where they sat 
hand in hand talking of all that had transpired, 
Don Francisco's suspicions that Don Juan was 
the accepted lover of Dofia Bella were verified. 
But he remained silent as to his own adventure, 
and felt sad at heart; for he also now loved the 
beautiful sefiorita as passionately as his broth- 
er, perhaps more so, for Don Juan’s tempera- 
ment he saw was cold and unimpassioned. The 
emotions of rivalry, alas, began imperceptibly 
to mingle with fraternal affection. So when 
the sky is cloudless and the winds calm, the 
sea-faring man sees therein the warning of 
clouds and winds. At length Don Juan left 
the fonda, saying he would soon return to ac- 
company his brother to the chateau of their 
parents. 

We will now return to the Palacio de Alcoy. 

The morning after Don Francisco had es- 
caped from the palace the discovery of his ab- 
sence caused, at breakfast, no little surprise. 

‘*It is very odd!” said the little maiden, Es- 
trella. 

‘**Unaccountable, to go off that way in the 
night!” added Dofia Bella. 

**T noticed he was very strange and absent- 
minded, and gave out-of-the-way answers,” re- 
marked their mother, Sefiora de Alcoy. ‘I 
fear his journey in the hot sun gave him fever, 
and that, unable to sleep, he rose in the night 
to go forth into the cool air.” 





“Did you notice his strange answers, moth- 
er?” said Dofia Bella. ‘SodidI. I fear he 
was ill!” 

At this moment a servant announced ‘ Don 
Francisco.” 

A general exclamation of joy responded, and 
Dofia Bella, rising, met Don Juan at the en- 
trance of the apartment. He rather received 
her embrace than gave her his—for he was not 
a very warm lover, but partook of the haughty 
reserve and stiff dignity of the old Spanish race 
—a peculiarity which favored, on the evening 
before, Don Francisco in his hesitation and re- 
luctance at playing the lover to the fair Cordo- 
vana, and prevented suspicion. 

‘* We wondered where you had gone, Fran- 
chito,” said Estrella, calling him by the dimin- 
utive of affection. 

**T am glad you are so well-looking,” said 
the mother. 

**T have good reason to look well,” he an- 
swered, smiling, as he took his seat for a cup of 
fragrant Arabian coffee. ‘*I have found my 
twin-brother !” 

‘Your brother!—what do you say?” ex- 
claimed Dofia Bella and the rest. 

** My twin-brother, Don Francisco, is return- 
ed!” 

**T never knew you had a brother,” cried out 
Estrella, with surprise beaming in her handsome 
chestnut-brown eyes. 

** He was lost to us when you, Chiquita, were 
but two years old. You shall hear his story 
from his own lips ; but I will only say now that 
I had a twin-brother so like myself that "o one 
but my mother could tell us, apart. At the age 
of twelve our uncle, General Don Augustino, 
being given command of the Crown's forces in 
Cuba, being much attached to my brother, and 
himself being an unmarried man, prevailed on 
our parents to give him up to him for a military 
education, and to become his heir; and, espe- 
cially as my father was poor, and his brother 
very rich, his consent was finally given. The 
ship-of-war in which they sailed was no more 
heard of westward of the Azores. We mourn- 
ed our brother lost. Years passed by, and grad- 
ually the sad fate of the ship faded out of the 
minds of those interested. In the meanwhile 
my mother conferred upon me my lost brother’s 
name of Francisco, as a constant memorial of 
her love and of her bereavement. My brother, 
however, was not lost! He is now in Cordova, 
having arrived here yesterday evening from the 
New World!” 

There was a general expression of surprise 
and pleasure at these words, and Don Juan 
went on to answer their inquiries, ** how he was 
saved ?” 

‘“* He was picked up at sea by a slave-ship. 
His own vessel had been struck by lightning, 
and blown up on the instant, from the ignition 
of the powder magazine. He found himself 
floating upon the surface of the sea, and kept 
himself afloat a day and a night by clinging to 
aspar. He was then picked up. The vessel 
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carried him to Brazil. It was some years be- 
fore he could escape, being, as a Spaniard, held 
aprisoner. He by-and-by became in favor with 
the Empress, and received an education. But 
never forgetting his mother and native land, he 
finally effected his escape, and after many won- 
derful adventures he reached Mexico. Here, 
as we were then at war with the rebel Mexi- 
canos, he was held prisoner, but finally reach- 
ed Vera Cruz in disguise, and ultimately land- 
ed in Cuba, reaching it just twelve years after 
he had set sail for it with his uncle from Spain. 
The Captain General then in power belonging 
to a family hereditary foes of our house, he did 
not make himself known tohim. He had brought 
from Mexico great wealth in gold and silver, and 
only sought a good opportunity to leave the isl- 
and with it for Spain. To do this required se- 
crecy, as no specie was permitted to be taken 
out of the island. Fortune favored his wishes ; 
and three weeks ago he arrived in an American 
ship at Cadiz, bringing his vast fortune with 
him. Thence he traveled on horseback hither, 
and yesterday arrived in this city, just at sun- 
set! He is now at the Fonda del Moro.” 

Don Juan, when the exclamations of marvel 
subsided, now proceeded to relate the incidents 
and scenes which took place at the gate of the 
fonda the last night, and how he had, in the 
supposed diabolo, happily recognized his return- 
ed brother, 

During this part of the recital the face of 
Dofia Bella betrayed extraordinary emotion. 
She and her mother and Estrella interchanged 
looks of amazement; and as he went on with 
his narrative of each detail, Estrella suddenly 
burst into the merriest laughter, while Bella 
looked grave and troubled. 

‘““Why, what is this?” he demanded, 
what do you laugh ?” 

** Do you say, Francisco,” said Dofia Bella, 
with marked manner, “that you arrived in the 
city an hour after the nine o'clock gun fired, 
and rode strait to the fonda, dismounted, and 
retired without coming here at all ?” 

‘* Most truly I did, Sefiorita !” 

** That you were not on the Alameda at twi- 
light, seated in your saddle, and answered a sal- 
utation from me ?” 

**No; I did not see the Alameda at all, as I 
entered the city by the opposite gate,” respond- 
ed Don Francisco, looking bewildered and half 
vexed at these emphatic categories. 

**Do you solemnly and truly, as a Spanish 
gentleman, Don Francisco, deny having rode 
after our carriage, and alighted at the portico, 
and come in with us, and passed with us the 
whole evening ?” 

** As a Spanish gentleman, I did neither!” 

**Did you, then, not walk last night in the 
garden with—” 

Here Dofia Isabel stopped suddenly, on bet- 
ter second thought, for she perceived upon her 
lover’s brow gathering the dark cloud of sus- 
picion and jealousy. True, it was “ no bigger,” 
comparatively, ‘‘ than a man’s hand,” yet to her 
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quick glance it betokened a storm. That it was 
not Don Juan, but the stranger brother she had 
saluted, and who had received from her such 
tender evidences of love, she had been for sey- 
eral minutes fully convinced. Her cheeks crim- 
soned at sudden recollections of the moonlight 
walk ; and overwhelmed with embarrassment at 
this strange mistake—fearing the effect of this 
terrible discovery upon a lover of his tempera- 
ment—she felt ready to faint away. 

‘*So, then! My brother is returned to rob 
me of my honor and laugh at me! So, then! 
It was from his love-tryst with you, false wo- 
man, that he came so late at the fonda demand- 
ing admittance — from making love to thee, 
while I was in bed, asleep! I am sorry I ran 
my weapon not through his body! But ‘tis not 
too late! Not even my brother—a stranger, by 
time elapsed—shall take my place!” 

‘**Nay, Francisco, it was my fault! I thought 
it was you! I overcame his reluctance to fol- 
low us in; I can now see how reluctant and re- 
sisting he was.” 

‘*] doubt not you tired him!” answered the 
gloomy lover, sarcastically, 

**Sefior,” cried Dofia Bella, with flashing 
eyes, ‘‘if I was affectionate toward him it was 
because I believed him to be thyself! If I lav- 
ished upon him endearments, they were as if 
lavished upon thee! I was deceived!” 

Don Francisco rose and paced the room. His 
brow was black as night. Suddenly he left the 
apartment, leaped into his saddle, and galloped 
like the wind toward the fonda, ‘There he 
learned that his brother had rode to the Paseo. 
Thither he followed him, and beheld him at a 
distance slowly riding along one of the ave- 
nues. In a few moments he drew rein at his 
side, 

**Villain! Traitor! False and infamous 
brother! Draw and defend thy life, for by the 
cross of Calvary you or I fall here!” 

Don Francisco at once divined the cause of 
this fierce ~hallenge; for he had heard Don 
Juan say, as he left him at the inn, that he was 
going to the padacio of the Duke of Alcoy, and 
on his return from which he would accompany 
him to their father’s Casa del Campo, two leagues 
distant. 

In this manner, lo, they meet! Don Fran- 
cisco, who had already perceived the fierce, sat- 
urnine temper of his brother, fearing that, after 
making the discovery, he would return in an- 
ger, had ordered his horse to ride out awhile in 
order to give his angry emotions (should he have 
| any) time to cool; and no sooner did he hear 
, the hoofs of the galloping horse behind him and 

see who was riding him, than he knew that his 

revengeful brother sought his life! for brothers, 
| where love is concerned, forget all ties of blood 
|in the presence of jealousy and wounded self- 
|love! ‘The jealousy of brothers loving the same 
| maiden is ever—so all tradition tells us—more 
| terrible and sanguinary than that which exists 
| between lovers who are strangers. 
|  ** Nay, but I will not draw, brother,” answer- 
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ed Don Francisco. ‘‘I came not half across 
the world’s circumference to slay my brother 
nor be slain by him. I know thy grievance. It 
is not my fault, nor vet that of Seforita de Al- 
coy, the fair Dofia Bella. That she took me 
for thee and honored me with her regard is a 
eompliment to thyself.” 

‘* But thou, traitor, were not deceived! Thou 
knewest well that those caresses (for caresses I 
well know were not wanting) were not for thy- 
self; thou knewest that there must be some 
mistake, to which thou basely connivedest! 
Draw, or by the death of Christ I will slay 
thee!” 

As Don Juan uttered these words he spurred 
his horse at full charge against his brother, his 
straight sword leveled at his body. Don Fran- 
cisco caught the weapon in the flesh of his arm, 
through which it passed to the hilt, and in which 


his brother left it, not being able to recover it | 


before his horse carried him by. The wounded 
cavalier, drawing forth the weapon, cast it at 
the feet of his brother’s horse, saying calmly, 
“*Let this vengeance satisfy thee! Let us 
not go deeper into this quarrel! I forgive thee; 


and I pray thee forgive me, for I did wrong; | 


but I was bewildered by her attentions, fasci- 
nated by her beauty, and led captive by her 
charms and the extraordinary circumstances in 
which I was placed. If I presumed further 
than I ought, let the splendor of her beauty and 
my susceptibility lead thee to pardon me! We 
are brothers! and a brother’s kiss should not 


be reproved, though placed upon the lips of a} 


brother’s bride !” 

Don Juan’s anger had cooled at the sight of 
the blood he had caused to flow. His brother's 
words, as well as his gaping wound, moved his 
better nature. He dismounted, took up his 
sword, broke it across his knee, and cast the 
fragments far from him, saying, 

**So let our quarrel end, brother! 
bind up thy arm with my handkerchief. It is 
adorned with Bella’s needlework, and let it be 
a peace-maker between us !” 

As he spoke he pressed his brother’s hand to 
his lips, bound up his wound with the snow- 
white love-gage, and then insisting on accom- 
panying his brother to the Palacio de Alcoy, he 
remounted his horse and rode on by his side. 

The combat having taken place in a remote 
and (at that early hour) wholly -unfrequented 
part of the Paseo, it was observed only at a dis- 
tance by one or two sentinels, who, before they 
could reach the spot, beheld the combatants, to 
their surprise, ride off amicably together. 
they passed along the streets they were, by their 
wonderful likeness to each other, recognized by 
all who saw them as the twin-brothers, and drew 
every eye upon them. 

At length, pleasantly discoursing, they came 
to the palace, and entered it together. In a 
few words Don Juan frankly made known to 
Dofia Bella and the rest what had passed; and 
then sending for a chirurgeon, had his arm ex- 
amined and dressed in his own presence, evinc- 


Let me | 
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| ing the while the deepest sorrow and tender- 
/ness. Don Francisco, on the other hand, was 
| perfectly cheerful.. The reconciliation with his 
brother had made him happy, and the presence 
|of the blushing and now timid and reserved 
| Dofia Bella filled his soul with sweet peace. 
| Three weeks elapsed, and Don Francisco was 
| quite restored—that is, the wound in his arm 
was healed; but the wound in his heart, made 
by the glorious eyes of Dofia Bella the first night 
he beheld her, was deepened and daily grew 
more painful. An inmate, as an invalid, in the 
palace, daily visited by Dofia Bella to ask after 
his welfare, and often conversing with her alone, 
it is no marvel that his passion increased. But 
a sense of honor prevented him from taking the 
least advantage whatsoever of the circumstances 
in which he was placed, so favorable to one in 
love. He realized that she was sacred to his 
brother. But not so the fair lady! The su- 
periority of intellect, of wit, of the knowledge 
| to please, of the tenderness of manner of the 
interesting invalid, insensibly caused her heart 
to prove traitor to the vow her lips had uttered 
to Don Juan. 

At length this change in her was discovered 
by Don Juan, for love betrays itself as well, and 
its absence is easily detected. 

One day they were together, Bella and Don 
Juan. He was grave, and seemed to have some- 
thing on his mind. She felt conscious, and 
trembled in anticipation that he would say he 
had discovered the change taking place in her. 

‘* Sefiorita,” he said, calmly, ‘‘I have ceased 
\to be a fool! I bind no woman’s heart, unless 
| her own fingers cheerfully clasp the golden bond. 

I see you love my brother more than me! Nay, 
do not deny it! He is more gallant, kindlier of 
+ heart, more lovable than I am, and I am not 
| amazed that he should captivate you. The con- 
| trast between us is in his favor.” 
| “have never ceased to love you, Don Fran- 
| cisco,” said Bella, firmly ; for she did not know 
| quite her own heart. She was not fully aware 
| how much she loved the invalid brother. What 
| she would not betray to herself she had betrayed 
| to all other eyes. Even her beautiful sister, 
| Estrella, had not only detected her malfeasance 
but had been merry with her thereupon, while 
| poor Don Juan had made a confidante of the 
sister, and sought her sympathy as he made 
known to her his fears and suspicions. 

‘* Perhaps not, Bella,” said Don Juan in re- 
| ply to her assertion, ‘‘ but only love my broth- 
| er more,” 

‘** But I do love you, and will abide by our 
engagement.” 

** Nay, let it be decided this way,” answered 
Don Juan. ‘‘ We will both (for he loves you) 
array ourselves in all points alike. We will 
then present ourselves before you. The one 
you choose—the instinct of your love being your 
only guide—shall be your husband. Consent 
you to this, since I propose it?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Dofia Bella, laughing, half- 
annoyed, half-delighted. 
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** Bueno! Now you perceive I was right in 
my suspicion; for if you did not love my broth- 
er you would not risk this test, as it might make 
you the wife of one you cared not about.” 

Doiia Bella would have made some modify- 
ing reply, but Don Juan at once took his leave, 
and sought an interview with his brother. Don 
Francisco, being frankly told of the scheme, did 


confess his love for her, and his willingness to | 


accept this chance of winning her so generously 
afforded him by his brother and also herself. 

Three days afterward the two brothers, ap- 
pareled alike in all points, even to the arrange- 
ment of their hair, appeared before Dofia Bella. 
There were present also her mother, her aunt, 
the mother and father of the brothers, Sefior 
and Sefiora de Alvarado, and other friends who 
were invited, being pre-notified of the singular 
character and object of this reunion. Estrella, 
looking like Hebe herself, and almost eclipsing 
in beauty her older sister, was also present. 

The two brothers passed several times before 
the company, until all present were satisfied 
that one could not be distinguished from the 
other, and that the result would be love’s real 
test. 

Dofia Bella now received them, both bowing 
gracefully in homage before her: She arose, 
and looking each fully in the eyes, cast, with 
blushes that increased her beauty, a full-blown 
rose at the feet of one of them. It was done 
without hesitation or a look of doubt. She had 
seen the deep light of passion flashing from the 
soul of Don Francisco as he returned her gaze, 
and she knew in whose eyes only such warm 
suns could burn; for Don Juan, who loved but 
coldly, and sought rather to enrich his house 
by his union with her, could not feign such fires 
of love, nor teach his eyes to kindle them. 

“Which is it?” was the general outcry. 

‘‘ Don Francisco, the long absent,” responded 
Don Juan, with a smile. ‘I, Don Juan, am 
loser! Brother,” he added, ‘‘take thy bride 
and be happy with her, for thou hast now seen 
full proof of her love!” 

As he spoke he led Don Francisco to the 
happy Dofia Bella, and placed his hand in hers, 
All were amazed at this, each expecting a vio- 
lent outburst of passionate rage. While they 
looked one to the other, surprised at his cool- 
ness, he advanced toward the beautiful Estrella, 
and taking her by the hand (her sweet sympa- 
thy in his troubles had won his heart), gallantly 
pressed a kiss upon it, and turning to the com- 
pany, and lastly to the surprised Bella, said: 

‘«This fair prize will console my pride and 
fill the void in my heart.” 

Dofia Estrella looked down and trembled a 
little with sweet emotion; for she had loved 
Don Juan ere he sought her sister's hand; and 
their late interviews, when he made her his con- 
Jidante, had betrayed to him not only this fact, 
bat that of the two sisters he felt that the youn- 
ger was the most fitted to render him happy. 
Here is the secret of his readiness to risk the 
loss of Dofia Bella, wisely deciding that it was 





far better to have for his wife one who treally 
loved him, than one whose heart was half-traf= 
torous, especially when the two sefioritas were 
equally beautiful, and, what was no light con- 
sideration in the mind of a poor grandee, equal- 
ly wealthy in expectation, 

All Cordova was invited to the two-fold wed- 
ding, and many were the pleasant mistakes that 
occurred during the evening among the guests, 
in never being able certainly to tell one bride- 
groom from the other. 

‘* But,” said the stout old mayor-domo of 
Cordova, who was present in his scarlet waist- 
coat and gold-laced official chapeau, ‘if the 
brides can tell which is which that is all that 
need be desired. But if both caballeros are to 
dwell in Cordova, I will have them labeled; 
for, by the mass, otherwise they will keep the 
whole city upon a puzzle.” 

Thus ends the story of the two brothers of 
Cordova, as told to us by the host of the very 
fonda at which Don Juan put up—the grand- 
father of the keeper of this inn having held it 
in that day—and, like faithful chroniclers, we 
here, in our own words, put it upon record for 
the edification of our readers, to whom we say 
** Farewell,” with the hearty Spanish prayer 
‘that they may one and all live a thousand 
years !” 





MATTER OF FACT AND MATTER OF 
FICTION. 

F I announce myself as a matter-of-fact per- 

son, I by no means wish to imply that I am 
one of the dry, feelingless individuals that your 
practical people always are—in novels. No: I 
simply mean to say that I am a being of this 
real work-a-day world of facts, and not of 
fiction ; and I wish humbly and seriously to in- 
quire why it is that these worlds are so different 
and distinct each from each, that it is almost a 
matter of course that whoso belongs to the one 
can not belong to the other. Why is it that in 
this year of grace, 1857, the large majority of 
our imaginative writers are in the habit of hold- 
ing such a very cracked mirror, made of such 
very bad glass, up to poor Nature, that we can 
only get a distorted, or at best a partial view of 
her dear old face? 

Why is it, I sayagain. Why is it that plays, 
poems, and especially novels, those. final bétes 
noirs of careful mothers and sober governesses, 
for the most part, even when admirable in other 
respects, deal with people and events so con- 
fessedly alien from the ordinary course of things, 
that, ‘like a man in a play” is our instinctive 
epithet for a man who looks or behaves unnatu- 
rally, stiltedly, affectedly ; and, ‘like an inci- 
dent in a novel” is the phrase by which we dis- 
tinguish something very walike an incident of 
everyday life ? 

I am prepared to admit that we seem to be 
growing more sensible of these incongruities, 
and that the life of fiction is becoming more 
natural than it has been; but this is saying lit- 
tle. Human sense could not be supposed to 
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stand out long against such fierce outrages as 
have been made upon it by divers novelists now 
almost forgotten. The young lady, clad in a 
simple robe of white muslin, who thought no- 
thing of leaving her home, so costumed, amidst 
the most terrific convulsions of the elements, 
and who, finding a haven in some remote cot- 
tage, or haply in the miserable garret of a Lon- 
don by-street, invariably found her harp trans- 
ported thither before her, to the accompaniment 
of which instrument she immediately proceeded 
to pour forth her woes in song—this class of 
damsel has, we believe, entirely departed from 
three-volume life. 

With her has disappeared the interesting 
young nobleman, tall, dark, and with a fore- 
head of purest ivory, whose ordinary costume 
consisted of a large cloak, and a hat pulled over 
his brows, and whose conversation abounded in 
such colloquialisms as, ‘‘ Hear me, Amanda!” 
** By yonder azure vault I swear.” ‘* Wouldst 
thou then, base traitor?” ete., etc. 

The filial relations of novel-writers may also 
be supposed to have grown happier of late, if we 
are to believe that their former illustrations were 
drawn from personal experience. When was 
the first father introduced into a story who was 
not a harsh and inexorable tyrant, deaf to sighs 
and entreaties, blind to tears and the evidently 
failing health of his offspring (even when the 
blue veins streaked the lily skin, and the form 
was so fragile that a south breeze might be ex- 
pected to waft it away), and only bent on unit- 
ing his daughter to the gentleman whose estate 
joined his own, or to the son of his friend to 
whom he had betrothed her while yet in her 
cradle; or to the man (the villain of the his- 
tory, with black hair and mustache, deep-set 
eyes, a powerful frame, and a propensity for 
eaves-dropping and pocket pistols), to whom he 
has lost all his property, at piguet or rouge et 
noir ? 

And talking of villains, what has become of 
that personage who really had arrived at a sort 
of respectability from the mere fact of age and 
long use—the stage villain, the melodramatic 
ruffian, with a rolling voice and eyes to match, 
who was always flinging the end of his man- 
tle over his shoulder, and who wore a large- 
brimmed, low-crowned hat, with a feather in it 
—who never took an evening walk without the 
accompanying attention of thunder and heavy 
rain from the orchestra—who would stamp away, 
with a lady hanging fainting on his arm, a pis- 
tol in each hand, and a dagger between his 
teeth; and who sometimes disappeared at the 
end of the piece, down a trap, with red fire 
issuing from beneath, in the most literal and 
orthodox manner? 

Well, these are of the past, and the credulity 
of readers and audiences is not taxed after this 
fashion nowadays. ~ Still there remain plenty of 
incongruities to assimilate, many improbabilities 
to correct, before our fictitious literature (as a 
school, always allowing for one or two noble 
exceptions) can be held as really valuable, not 





only as an elevating moral influence, but as a 
picture of character and manners, proper to the 
time they profess to describe. 

For instance, in novels the chief end and aim 
of existence is, of course, love. Nothing else is 
thought of, nothing else is lived for, by all men 
and women under thirty, in three-volume life. 
That respectable age, indeed, if we allow our- 
selves the latitude prescribed by a certain recent 
class of fiction, will not serve as the limit be- 
yond which passionate and engrossing devotion 
—a life-long ardor, and so forth—may not be 
expected as a matter of course. In novels, your 
lovers of middle age, with slightly-grayed hair, 
and a spirit worn by encounter with the world, 
are the most desperate, unreasoning, and un- 
reasonable of all. Experience, the cares of life, 
and the loss of youth, appear to have been un- 
availing to quench their fire, assuage their an- 
guish, or teach them a soberer philosophy than 
the ** Without thee” (meaning Amanda) “life 
is a blank”—that absolute creed of all novel- 
dom, not to subscribe to which is to be put out 
of the pale of sentimental orthodoxy. And 
these lovers, both youthful and elderly, proceed 
to comport themselves after a most striking and 
peculiar fashion, in evidence of their fine feel- 
ings and unusual circumstances. Most of his 


time the three-volume lover, especially the mid- 
dle-aged one, is under the influence of strong 
passion, suppressed emotion, stony calm, or re- 


signed dejection. Does he put on his hat, he 
tightens his lip, bends his heavy brows, gives a 
flashing glance around him, and strides forth 
wearing a mocking mask of cheerfulness for the 
world, but with a heart full of anguish, doubt, 
anxiety, jealousy, as the case may be —all for 
and on account of the aforesaid Amanda. 
Alack! that Spartan boy of old time has much 
to answer for! He was the undoubted origin 
of what may be termed the compressed-lip style 
of hero—from which we have hardly known 
peace of late years. Why didn’t he cry out and 
have done with it, and so permitted Messrs. 
Montgomery & Co., when suffering from head- 
ache or outraged confidence, to cry out too—in- 
stead of going wandering about with bent brows, 
galvanic smiles, and luridly-sparkling eyes — 
such being the sort of aspect which the world 
of fiction appears to consider most natural and 
unremarkable in its citizens ? 

Again, don’t we all know the heroic lady of 
the same genus—distinguished for drawing her- 
self up to her full height, throwing back her 
head with a haughty gesture, flashing an in- 
stantancous glance of anger, tenderness, or as- 
tonishment, and then relapsing into her ordi- 
nary manner and bearing, which we should 
think must reflect credit on the professor of cal- 
isthenics who was privileged to train her de- 
portment in early youth? Yes, we are familiar 
with that dignified maiden who rarely conde- 
scends to show any feeling except to the omnis- 
cient eye of the narrator, who constantly per- 
ceives beneath that quiet aspect, that marble 
calm, or majestic indifference (take your choice 
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of phrase, ladies and gentlemen—they are all 
excellent, have seen service, and are warranted 
to wear well) the most turbulent emotion seeth- 
ing furiously, a frenzy of anguish, all the more 
poignant that it is voiceless, or the disturbance 
of a spirit well-nigh lashed to madness! 

But to return to our heroes. We are aware 
how invariably and entirely love enters into all 
the details of these gentlemen’s lives. They 
take it with them not only to such poetical lo- 
calities as the study, the camp, the secluded 
home, but to the stock-exchange, the bank, and 
the various courts of law. Not only does it 
nerve the warrior’s arm in th» deadly fight, 
causing him to slay unheard-of numbers with 
that right hand which his Amanda’s touch has 
rendered sacred; not only does it inspire the 
poet with sonnets, and the painter with wonder- 
ful artistic conceptions, which, when exhibited 
on the walls of the Royal Academy, cause pro- 
fessors and connoisseurs to go into raptures, and 
some eminent patron of art to purchase for vast 
sums; not only this, but the same absorbing 
sentiment makes the barrister’s speech bristle 
with eloquence, and his arguments in the cause 
of Kigyins versus Kellogg (the great trespass 
case) to come home to the hearts of the jury- 
men, and crown his client with success; while 
the commercial man pursues his speculations, 
trudges away in the city, and is shrewd, prudent, 
and money-making—all for love. 

Now, without wishing to depreciate that ex- 


cellent article, Man, I humbly contend that this 
version of him and his characteristics is, in one 
sense, as much above his deserts as in every 


other it is below them. Ordinary man is nei- 
ther so little nor so great as novelists would 
have us believe. Ordinary man is not in the 
habit of striding about the world, clenching his 
hands and grinding his teeth, with disheveléd 
hair, and a soul torn by contending emotions, 
because Amanda has refused him or been cross 
to him, or kind to somebody else, or has a cold, 
or any other mischance has occurred that fic- 
titious flesh is heir to. That microcosm, the 
masculine ego, holds too much for one idea, even 
the dearest, to be able to engross it so solely, 
and entirely, and continuously. Moreover, or- 
dinary man is not so invariably apt at conceiv- 
ing that unselfish devotion—earnest, persever- 
ing, and self-sacrificing, which is the usual 
style with which he loves—in Three Volumes. 

Probably this misconception, and the undue 
elevation of the masculine ideal in this respect, 
arises from the predominance of female writers 
of fiction, who, in describing man under these 
circumstances, involuntarily delineate them- 
selves. But it will not do—the substitution will 
be detected. The nature of the best man that 
ever lived would, I believe, be found inferior to 
that of woman in this one particular. Devotion, 
tenderness, so absorbing and self-forgetting, is 
not the breath of life to a man (though he may 
love truly and well, after his manner), as it is 
to a genuine woman. The sons of Adam may 
think best, work best, write best, and reason 





best ; but the daughters of Eve will always be 
insomuch nearer the divine ideal as to /ove best. 
Then most men at least have to do with the 
actual and tangible difficulties of life; their 
thoughts are busy about such mundane interests 
as their advancement in their several vocations, 
their success among their brethren and the like 
matters, which however unromantic and un- 
worthy a hero of a novel, are neither unneces- 
sary nor degrading, when not all-absorbing, to 
a flesh-and-blood man of this busy, working 
world. They have not even the time to be 
continually feeling desperately, deeply, and in- 
tensely those sentimental grievances that form 
the staple of manly trials in three-volume life. 
Their heads are too well filled and too well cul- 
tivated, for their hearts to endanger them so 
liberally. So much for ordinary man. But 
even when you take the exceptional man from 
this real life, and compare him with his proto- 
type in three volumes, you find almost as mark- 
ed a difference. The gentleman who sits be- 
side you at dinner is probably one of this class, 
with more depth of feeling, more earnestness 
of soul, a more sensitive and impassioned na- 
ture, than falls to the lot of ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of his brethren. His circumstances 
may also be propitious to the manufacture of a 
hero; and he may have opportunities of show- 
ing himself a faithful lover, a self-sacrificing 
friend, a brave struggler with difficulties. But 
this man, of all others, is the very last to behave 
in the way that is appropriate to a novel and 
imposing on paper; and in the first place, his 
looks, be assured, will not answer to popular 
predilections. He will probably be an under- 
sized man; or, if he be tall, is almost certain 
not to be possessed of that ‘‘ graceful and dig- 
nified bearing” which it 1s only easy to bestow 
on & post-octavo wearer of broadcloth. Possibly 
his features will neither be noble and refined, 
nor massive and grim, but just ordinary intelli- 
gent features, lit up not by wonderful dark eyes, 
or soul-piercing gray ones, but by that light of 
frankness and kindliness which is reserved for 
subordinate characters in three-volume life, In 
fact, though I would by no means wish to in- 
sinuate that a handsome or athletic man can not 
be a heroical one, it is certain that nature, un- 
like novelists, has a loving yearning after the 
theory of compensations, and dearly likes to set 
a noble soul in a physical frame of little ex- 
ternal significance. Apollo and Antinous (she 
doubtless concludes) are sufficiently well dow- 
ered by the mere casket, and there is no need 
of a superlatively shining jewel within, 
Howbeit—and whether beautiful or not, broad- 
chested or slender and straight, given your real- 
world hero, and see how he conducts himself. 
Watch him, and try to detect the occasions on 
which he strides forth into the night—bares his 
heated brows to the cool, caressing breeze— 
shakes in every limb as he makes some indiffer- 
ent remark to Amanda—or bites his lip in sup- 
pressed anguish till the blood flows freely. See 
if he wastes his life by “ immolating it upon the 
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altar of one black and bitter memory”—or ren- 
ders himself unfit for general society by his ab- | 
sorbing desire for the special companionship of 
the fair girl or majestic woman on whom he has 
set his affections. No—he does none of these 
things. A true man, in love or out of it, is 
manly, straightforward, sincere. He is neither 
theatrical nor ‘‘ effective” in his bearing—he has 
no idea of dramatic fitness, or picturesqueness, or 
well-sounding phrases. ‘The romance and po- 
etry in his nature lie deep down-—far beyond the 
ken even of that ‘* quick observer” who is able 
to detect so much in fiction. The throes and 
struggles of the passionate part of him are evi- 
denced by no convulsions of the body or contor- 
tions of the features: no length of stride, no 
amount of maltreatment of the lips, is likely to 
help Aim better to endure a grief or overcome an 
emotion. He is altogether another order of 
being from your novel hero. 

As different, we would hope, are the higher 
types of our real-world women from the portraits 
purporting to be of them that we find in the 
generality of novels. Defend us, kind fates, 
from actual contact with such startling ladies as 
it has been often our lot to read about. May 
we never know more intimately than through 
the three-volume medium that tall and haughty | 
damsel with the flashing eye and curling lip, 
who moves majestically whenever she moves at 
all; who never leaves a room, but sweeps from 
it; who, with the proud reserve, the icy reticence, 
manifest in her manner and tone of voice, crush- 
es into utter misery the hapless lover, or the | 
meek sister, or adoring parent with whom she 
comes in contact. True, she is generous as the 
sunlight: true, she is ready to give up her for- | 
tune to the poor little sister: true, she will cheer- | 
fully die for the lover to whom she hasn't a kind | 
word to say: true, she is the most devoted, en- 
ergetic, and self-sacrificing of friends, daughters, 
or wives, when the dire occasion arises ; but who | 
would not rather have less of a heroine and more | 
of a woman for his actual comfort and home- | 
treasure ? Who would not rather possess al 
household angel such as, thank Heaven, there | 
are many in real life—who know nothing of | 
those dramatic accomplishments in which the 
heroine of the haughty genus is so well versed ; 
who do not suffer injuries, real or fancied, to 
rankle silently in their hearts; and who, when 
they are sorrowful, dare to look sad as nature 
bids them; and when they are joyful, suffer | 
their joy to manifest itself simply, sweetly, and 
unconsciously, without any undercurrent of 
thought or suspicion to *‘ arrest the smile ere it 
curled the red lip,” or ‘‘cloud the transient 
brightness of the dark eyes,” ete., ete., ete. ? Let 
us have less of the great sacrifices these ladies 
are so apt at performing, if they can only be 
purchased by their failing in all the endearing 
&ttle duties of daily life. Let us have less of 
those picturesque but uncomfortable qualities, 
both good and bad, if you please, excellent Com- 
pany of Novelists—and a little more of homely, 
household sweetness, of simple, natural woman- 








hood in short, the faults of which are patent, 
salient, and heartily repented—unlike those hy- 
pocritical sins which wrap themselves in the 
garments of grandeur, and strive to look fine 
and heroic, instead of showing themselves as 
they truly are—ignoble and paltry. 

We protest against these self-conscious dames 
of fiction, who conduct themselves like so many 
Melpomenes in private life, whose phraseology 
is tragic, inflated, and involved, their manners 
impassible, and their ‘aspect enigmatic. 

On the other hand, we have not much sym- 
pathy with a second and no less favorite ideal 
of novel-writers—the “girlish, laughing thing,” 
who bounds into the room, tosses her golden hair 
back upon her shoulders, and claps her lily hands 
in childish glee at the smallest provocation. We 
are tired of being told how, when she is happy, 
the smiles dimple about her exquisite mouth, 


| and living lustre arises from the depths of her 


blue eyes; and how, when she is grieved, the 
full red lip pouts like that of a chidden child, 
and the large tears slowly fall down the rounded 
cheeks. We are tired also of the details of her 
utter unconsciousness when somebody comes 
and falls madly, irretrievably, fiercely in love 


| with her; how she treats the unhappy being 


who is thus terribly cireumstanced with the in- 
nocent familiarity of a petted child, never dream- 
ing of such a thing as a lover till the gen- 
tleman declares himself in due form; that is 
to say, with the accompanying ceremonies of 
strained gaze, passionately clasped hands, hag- 
gard countenance, disheveled hair, and a voice 


| **low but distinct, and full of an indescribable 


and mysterious power which compelled her to 
listen.” We are tired ofall this. Give us some- 
thing new, we beseech. 

There are many other remarks which I would 


| much like to make to the creators of fictitious 


humanity, but they are too numerous to be 
offered now. I beg to submit these for their 
present consideration, and in the mean while 
rest (for I don’t scruple to confess that I owe 
some of the pleasantest hours of my life to 
their lucubrations) their obliged and obedient 
servant, IGnativs. 


MR. TOMPKINS’S EXPERIENCE. 
***TYON my life, I don’t know how it is, but 

time passes so agreeably when one hap- 
pens to be married. I don’t know as it’s the 
general opinion, but my experience—and I have 
been married five months—warrants me, I may 
say authorizes me, publicly to repeat my ob- 
servation that time passes so agreeably when 
one happens to be married.” —_* 

‘Now I should like to know privately—but 
honor-bright, old fellow !—don’t you think exist- 
ence is rather a monotonous exercise? Don’t 
pay ?—hey ?” : 

The young gentleman who made this in- 
quiry, felt himself to be something of a judge, 
by reason of a protracted experience. He had 
undergone the exercise for at least twenty-three 
years. It had agreed with him pretty well so 
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far, as might be supposed from the freshness 
of his complexion, the silkiness of his beard, 
and the general attention bestowed upon his 
somewhat jaunty toilet. But there must be 
a time when we begin to find that ‘‘all the 
world is hollow, and our dolls are filled with 
saw-dust.”” Such a period had arrived to our 
young friend, who had just signed a check 
upon his own bank account, for a month’s ex- 
penses, “ G. Albert Tompkins,” in a very bold, 
flourishing hand. 

The friend who only waited the conclusion 
of this little transaction—they were going up 
town together—had passed successfully through 
this phase of dissatisfaction, and it was fortu- 
nate for Mr. Tompkins that he had unburdened 
himself to such an able adviser, rather than to 
his still more intimate crony, Bob Bleeker, who 
was affected by a similar complaint. 

Bob’s had become chronic, however, and ob- 
stinate to the last degree—a few emotions short 
of misanthropy. Very little help to be ex- 
pected in that quarter, you will allow, when we 
tell you that he had been jilted in the most re- 
morseless manner for a man three times his 
age and with nothing but his income to recom- 
mend him. ‘To be sure, ‘‘ elegant Robert,” as 
his friends frequently designated him, had no- 
thing but expectations and a very recherché 
wardrobe to offer to the girl of his choice. His 
salary as Secretary to the Potosi Lead and Sil- 
ver Mining Company, in which his father was 
a large stockholder and director, barely paid 
current expenses, in which neither boot-bill nor 
St. John and Raymond’s was included. But 
when the Company—*‘ our Company”—did get 
into working order, all the shafts sunk, and the 
claim against government handsomely acknowl- 
edged, then Miss Georgy Mandeville would see 
how far she had missed her mark in preferring 
old Boggs with his wig, and six thousand a 
year! Yes, Sir! 

In this way Mr. Bleeker was accustomed to 
hold forth to his numerous confidents, and 
any one who happened to take a cigar with 
him, or a hot supper at Siaclair’s, was admitted 
gratuitously into this still increasing fraternity. 
G. Albert Tompkins, who had heard every par- 
ticular at least twice a week since the affair 
came off, had grown into a settled belief of the 
frailty and mercenary heartlessness of the love- 
ly creatures he could not help greatly admir- 
ing nevertheless. 

Still ** it had taught Aim a lesson,” as he re- 
marked to his friend Ellis on the afternoon in 
which we have the pleasure to make his ac- 
quaintance. * No woman should ever have an 
opportunity of blighting his heart and hopes for 
life. It was rather dull, though,” was his next 
remark, ‘‘ with so many pretty girls out of 
town.” Even the Miss Spurgeons at his board- 
ing-house had left that morning for West Point, 
after forgetting to pay for the package of music 
they had asked him to be so kind as to select 
forthem. “ Four seventy-five it came to”—not 
that he minded the money, “ but he knew it 





would distress them when they came to recol- 
lect being his debtor for it!” 

Mr. Ellis thought they would be able to sur- 
vive it. He recollected the Miss Spurgeons. 
They must be rather old girls. He had boarded 
with them five summers ago at Sachem’s Head. 
And this little incident recalled to him a way 
they had then of arranging horseback rides, in 
which the gentleman paid the bills, and of 
suggesting lemonades, sherry-cobblers, and ice- 
creams, in the evening, for which, of course, 
they were never held responsible. 

Mr. Tompkins thought they could not be the 
same family. ‘‘ Tilly” was so very young, just 
out of school, and still had music and French 
lessons twice a week. Their aunt, Miss Catlin, 
was so very particular with her. In fact, she 
was considered quite a child. 

Mr. Ellis still thought it was the same fam- 
ily; only Miss Tilly’s extreme youth, like Mr. 
Bleeker’s misanthropy, had become chronic. 
He remembered Miss Catlin perfectly. She 
wore a frizette, and confided her numerous anx- 
ieties about the investment of some property fall- 
ing to her nieces to all the unmarried gentle- 
men in the house. 

Mr. Tompkins had been honored with a sim- 
ilar confidence. Singular—but Tilly’s youth 
and inexperience were always made such a 
point of. He had felt quite like an older broth- 
er to her—at least she said he seemed so when 
he presented her with the set of Tennyson in 
half calf which she took such a fancy to the day 
Mrs. Jenkins, their landlady, had persuaded her 
to glance into his room. Mrs. Jenkins said he 
had such taste, more than any other young gen- 
tleman who had ever ‘‘ made one of her family” 
—a phrase in which Mrs. Jenkins always clothed 
her avocation. He had felt very much gratified 
at the time, and paid Mrs. Jenkins two weeks 
in advance when ke settled his bill. Mr. Ellis 
forbore to press the point, remembering a time 
when his own susceptibility to boarding-house 
snares had been rather an expensive item. 
Miss Tilly Spurgeon herself could have pro- 
duced a bracelet which she won from him as a 
philopena, and her sister, whose style was found- 
ed on Lady Gay Spanker, still sported a French 
riding-whip with an elegantly decorated handle, 
which replaced one she was so unfortunate as to 
drop while riding with him on her own invita- 
tion. As to fans, and gloves, and bouquets— 
well, he only wished that he had the money 
now to spend in any little thing Mrs. Ellis might 
happen to fancy for herself or the baby. 

‘**T tell you what you ought to do—come out 
and take country board with us. Splendid 
place—trees, and milk, and fresh eggs, and 
boating, and fruit! Lots of pleasant people— 
you know the Longs? well, the Longs have the 
next room to ours, and Wesley Jones one be- 
low, and a Mr. Smith—does business in Broad 
Street—and the Primes.” 

**] don’t think I like the country. If it was 
a watering-place now, where there was some- 
thing for a fellow to do with himself!” 
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Mr. Tompkins had his ideas of rural life from 
a farm in Greene County, where he had been 
sent as a boy to pass his vacations—where peo- 
ple performed their ablutions on a bench by the 
kitchen door, by the aid of brown soap and a tin 
wash-basin—where he slept in a loft that smelled 
of feathers and dried herbs, between unbleached 
cotton sheets, and dined at twelve o’clock on 
salt pork, with onions cut up in the cucumbers. 

He had never tried the country since, and had 
been the delight of Mrs. Jenkins’s heart as one 
of her family that never deserted her, however 
fervid the July sun, save for a few days’ run to 
Long Branch or Sharon. 

‘*Come, go out with me to-night, and see 
how you like it?” urged Mr. Ellis, as they 
stood at the head of Wall Street, waiting for 
an omnibus. ‘Say so, and I'll go out by the 
boat, though it takes longer—there’s just time. 
Splendid sail—all the advantage of the Pali- 
sades and things. You can see ’em from our 
windows—one of the finest views on the river!” 

Mr. Tompkins suffered himself to be over- 
persuaded, though fearing that he should find 
himself advertised os ‘‘ missing, with serious 
fears of foul play, as he was known to have 
money about him,” in the next day’s Heradd. 
Such was his proverbial regularity that Mrs. 
Jenkins might well have been pardoned for any 
such proceeding. 

The walk to the foot of Jay Street was by no 
means a suggestive prelude to country sights 
and sounds. The air was reeking with filth of 
every description—the door-steps and pavement 
blockaded by a swarm of pale, thin, dreary-look- 
ing children, while their mothers and elder sis- 
ters lolled at the windows in tarnished finery, 
their large bare arms lazily crossed, and their 
bold-looking eyes staring the passers-by out of 
countenance—at least that effect was produced 
upon our exemplary young friend, picking his 
way in the wake of Mr. Ellis, who seemed to 
thrid the numerous difficulties with experienced 
steps. The long, sandy pier, with the sun beat- 
ing down hot and fierce, was passed, as many 
another fiery trial has been, because it was un- 
avoidable ; for the proprietors of the Mountain 
Fay had, evidently, no reference to pumps and 
thread stockings when they secured her berth at 
the extreme point of this central location. 

‘* Rather warm,” said Mr. Ellis, who had 
heard the first bell before they came in sight, 
and was sure it could only be the parting signal. 
This neck-and-neck race was a part of the daily 
enjoyment of those business men who patronized 
the Mouniain Fay in preferenee to the cars. 
Start when they would, the fear of being too 
late invariably seized them several squares off, 
and they rushed accordingly. 

** Rather!” echoed Mr. Tompkins, wiping his 
forehead with a delicate cambric handkerchief, 
having ‘‘G. A. T.” embroidered in a wreath of 
oak-leaves and acorns in one corner, and then 
proceeding to dust his shoes with the same. Mr. 
Ellis, meanwhile, secured two stools, as com- 
fortably situated as the narrow awning would 





allow, on a deck still bestrewn with the nut- 
shells, orange-peel, and cigar-stumps of the 
morning passengers. 

**Tt’s such fun to see ‘em come on board,” 
said Mr. Ellis. And so it was, to those who 
fancy seeing others at a disadvantage. Every 
body being possessed with the idea of tardiness 
started on a run as soon as they came in sight. 
Sober domestic heads of families—spruce young 
gentlemen, got up, as they left their offices, for 
the destruction of some charming girl who had 
come down for a day's shopping—the stout 
country lass, whose ideas of hoops seemed to 
be the same as a cooper’s, that is, intended to 
have as little concealment as possible —the jaded 
mother of a small family, who had brought 
Johnny, and Billy, and Angeline down to see 
‘* grandma,” the juveniles themselves sick with 
over-stuffing and the hot sun, cross to an in- 
tense degree, and soiled, to use the expression 
of their much-enduring maternal relative, ‘till 
they wasn’t fit for nothing but the wash-tub, 
face and all.” These are a few items gathered 
from the mass of interesting studies in human 
nature which the deck and cabins of the Mount- 
ain Fay presented. 

Mr. Ellis seemed to enjoy it all. He held 
on by both hands, as if fearful that his stool 
would give him the slip, and offered bets on the 
probable speed of the heavy gentleman in gold 
spectacles, whose white coat skirts streamed be- 
hind him down the pier. He waved his hand 
to the stout lady with seven bundles and a hand 
basket, as if beseeching her to hurry for her 
life, though he knew she had full five minutes 
to spare. He made horrible faces, that set the 
baby of the distracted mother crying at the top 
of its lungs the instant she turned her head to 
look after Johnny and Angeline, who, mounted 
on a settee, threatened to tumble over the rail- 
ing every moment; and when the jar of the 
machinery began to be felt, detailed the partic- 
ulars of a late explosion in a loud voice, for the 
benefit of the old lady. who was afraid of steam- 
boats, and asked every body who came along 
‘*where the Cappen kept the life-preservers.” 

However, when they were fairly under way, 
and had touched at the foot of some other dirty 
street inaccessible to omnibuses, and where evy- 
ery body came on board hot and tired, to find 
every seat occupied, passed the crowd of ship- 
ping, and foul-scented factories, and great clum- 
sy derricks drifting down with the tide, to the 
scene of the last disaster, Mr. Tompkins began 
to enjoy his impromptu sail, and ceased to be 
haunted with the fears of Mrs. Jenkins and his 
laundress at his unaccountable absence. The 
breeze was fresh—the fleet of sloops andschoon- 
ers through which they were continually pass- 
ing picturesque—the race with the rival of the 
Mountain Fay, the Jenny Bell, exciting. Then 
came the gentle slope of lawn and meadow on 
one side, and the gray, cool bastions of the Pal- 
isades on the other—the glimpses of model cot- 
tages and Gothic villas through the leafy green- 
ery—the bustle of landing at some new town, 
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whose building-lots already commanded fabu- 
lous prices, where stylish equipages awaited the 
plainest-looking people, and the most dashing 
trudged off on foot. This ever-varying pano- 
rama so interested Mr. Tompkins that he was 
astonished to find himself landed at a similar 
dépét for freight and passengers, where Mr. 
Ellis was seized by a charming woman in a 
Swiss cottage-hat and jaunty apron with pock- 
ets, and several other gentlemen were captured 
in the same delightful way. 





rent, and made no allusions to the advancing 
price of beef and butter. The table was nicely 
laid, supper substantial—for those gentlemen 
who dined in town—with sponge-cake, fruit, 
and real cream for a dessert. His bed, too, was 
in every way satisfactory. The room was rath- 
er small, to be sure, but fresh and neat as a pin, 
with a breeze blowing straight through it, and 
when a shower came up in the night, and the 


| rain pattered musically on the roof (the only 
He had never ad-| thing he remembered with pleasure of his 


mired Mrs. Ellis particularly before, but in that | Greene County sojourn), he did not mind be- 
hat, and apron, and blue muslin dress she was | ing so near it. 


almost bewitching. Her manner toward him 


If the ladies had been lovely the night be- 


was so different from the way she received him | fore, how do you suppose they looked in their 


at her own house in Thirty-fifth Street ; so cor- 
dial, so frank, as if he had been the most inti- 
mate friend the family reckoned upon; and as 
they walked up the little avenue of chestnuts 
and locust-trees that led to the house, he was in- 
troduced to their fellow-boarders on that foot- 
ing. 

The acquaintance of the gentlemen he had 
made already on the boat. They, too, seemed 
equally fortunate in their domestic relations ; 
their wives were to all beholders picturesque, 
fond to them, and affable to the new arrival. 

**T was so alarmed at first, when the cars ar- 
rived without you, Frank. You have no idea! 
Mrs. Smith and I had been a quarter of an hour 
at the depot. But I knew you'd come by the 


boat, so we kept on.” 


‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Jones, looking up with a 
devotion never seen in city life off the stage, 
** vou have no idea what I suffered in that time, 
Wesley. If you only wou/d tell me when you 
expect to come up in the boat.” 

‘*It keeps you so much longer,” said Mrs. 
Ellis. ‘Half an hour! only think of it, Mr. 
Tompkins! It’s really cruel, isn’t it?” 

‘* How’s baby?” inquired both husbands in a 
breath. 

‘* Franky seems quite drooping”—Mr. Ellis 
looked instantly anxious—‘‘but Mrs. Smith 
thinks he is going to get a tooth, and says we 
must expect it.” 

**Oh dear, yes!” Mrs. Smith, who was an 
advanced matron of twenty, with two children 
under three years of age, had made up in rapid- 
ity what she lacked in the duration of her ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Tompkins fell to wondering as he list- 
ened, how much ‘saw-dust” might be hidden 
under this apparent devotion; but the way was 
short, and he was sveedily ushered upon a broad, 
shady piazza, with plenty of lounging-chairs, a 
lawn, a view of the Hudson, and a large vege- 
table garden to the right, giving promise of fu- 
ture enjoyment. 

He found himself perfectly at home before 
the evening was over; smoking with Mr. Smith, 
applauding his wife’s music, discussing Illinois 
Central with Mr. Prime, and asked to make one 
of a boating party with the Longs. The land- 
lady, too, was a good-natured, well-to-do-look- 
ing woman, who did not seem in distress for 


| 
| 





white morning-dresses, or those ‘‘ open things,” 
as Mr. Tompkins in his ignorance designated 
peignoirs, displaying the loveliest of worked 
petticoats and embroidered slippers. Jaunty 
little caps, too, perched in the most fascmating 
way over the braids of the night before, or 
where they were supposed to be coiled snugly 
away, though I am sorry that candor obliges me 
to mention that several of them were left on 
dressing-tables up stairs. More ‘ saw-dust,” 
but Mr. Tompkins did not once suspect it; in 
fact, he was quite ready to be laughed out of 
the saw-dust theory altogether, when, after an 
affectionate parting at the water’s edge, he 
found himself téte-a-téte with Mr. Ellis, once 
more embarked on the Mountain Fay. 

**Don’t you ever get tired of each other, 
though?” he inquired, as he dwelt on his friend’s 
matrimonial and paternal happiness. 

‘*Not a bit of it; we don’t see enough of 
each other. That's the beauty of business, my 
boy. It gives her the day to herself and the 
baby, plenty of time to dress, and be dying to 
see me when I arrive.” 

**Yes, the baby?” queried Mr. Tompkins, 
dubiously. He had admired Franky, as in duty 
bound, but at a distance; nothing could have 
induced him to trust himself within arms’- 
length. 

“Oh! when we get tired of him we send him 
off. Nurses are a great institution, as you'll 
find, when you come to it.” 

Mr. Tompkins blushed pink and white at the 
insinuation, and seemed to be counting the 
baskets of cucumbers, tomatoes, green corn, 
and water-melons, that the boat-hands were 
bringing on board from the Yonkers’ wharf, 
where they were just landing. 

‘** There’s two things besides though,” he re- 
marked presently, having his eyes on a party 
who waited only the disposal of the water-mel- 
ons to embark themselves. A mighty pretty 
face under that Quaker-looking bonnet! 

‘“*Two things I hear a great deal of at our 
house. Mrs. Jenkins tells me of little things 
occasionally, that fall under her notice, you see. 
She always says I’m like a son to her—been 
these three years. She says, you know, that a 
fellow can’t afford to marry, girls are so awful- 
ly extravagant, and that’s why they go and sell 
themselves—as Georgy Mandeville did—to old 
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fellows, that won't make a row when the bills 
come in.” 

‘‘Mrs. Jenkins hasn't any daughters to get 
off herself, I suppose,” suggested Mr. Ellis, “‘and 
finds it convenient to call on you now and then 
to help her out with the landlord.” 

‘*Never mentioned it, ‘pon honor! The old 
lady must have told—never breathed it to a 
living soul! How did you find it out?” said 
Mr. Tompkins, greatly astonished that Mr. 
Ellis should get wind of a little negotiation 
hedged in by so many privacies. 

The Quaker bonnet moved forward. A 
dainty little boot peeped out from the full, not 
too full, skirts that were raised just clear of the 
dirty plank at the gangway. Mr. Tompkins was 
right. The young lady looked up for a moment. 
Such a fresh, sweet young face! Such nicely- 
fitting fawn-colored gloves, balancing the para- 
sol so airily, set off the hands, not the parasol, 
by a full under-sleeve gathered in a large puff 
at the wrist! <A graceful black mantilla—Mr. 
Tompkins was so particular about a lady's dress— 
a neat little checked silk, blue and white, not too 
dressy, or too plain, either for the boat or the 
city to which she was bound! ‘ Well, there,” 
as Mr. Tompkins remarked to his friend, ‘‘if I 
was going to choose a lady’s dress, I couldn't get 
it up better myself! Ain’t it sweet, somehow |” 

** Do you suppose she'd go and run in debt for 
frocks and bonnets?” said Mr. Ellis, returning 
to his friend’s last inquiry. ‘‘ Does she look as 
if she’d do a thing of that kind?” 

Mr. Tompkins thought there might be an ex- 
ception. No, she did not, he was forced to say. 
She looked, if one could go by looks, to be one 
of those reasonable, admirable women who 
could ask her husband right out for a twenty- 
dollar bill to shop with when she wanted it, 
and spend neither more nor less. 

**So does my wife. Pooh, pooh, old fellow! 


or angry recrimination!” No. What if Mrs. 
Ellis was right, and Bob and Mrs, Jenkins 
wrong? What if a man could support a wife on 
two thousand a year? What if the Quaker 
bonnet was his wife—oh! madness—and they 
were boarding up with the Ellises, in a large 
room opening on the piazza, and she was only 
going down with him to buy herself some gloves, 
and gaiters, and a work-basket, with a twenty- 
dollar bill he had presented to her! oh, rap- 
ture ! 

But Mr. Ellis did not know her name even, 
nor the captain when he came round to collect 
the tickets. To oblige his friend, Mr. Ellis in- 
quired of him in a confidential undertcne, and 
the captain—the Goth—turned directly round 
to see what young lady was meant, to the great 
mortification of Mr. Tompkins, who was sure she 
would be offended at the outset, and naturally 
enough at finding herself the object of remark 
from strangers. 

Politeness forbade him to follow her off the 
boat, up Chambers Street to Stewart's, where 
| he was sure she was going, and listening to the 
| name and address she gave the shopman, while 
he thumped on the counter with his pencil and 
| called *‘cash.” He felt himself rash enough 
| even for this at one moment, but remembered 
| the next that “discretion was the better part 
of valor, and virtue its own reward.” 

He found the truth of those original and 
valuable reflections the same evening, when, 
having braved the astonishment and wrath of 
Mrs. Jenkins, left a message for his laundress 
with the chambermaid, and armed himself with 
|a@ carpet-bag, he made his way to the litile 
| steamer, saluting the principal officer as he 
| came on board with the ‘* Ah, how are ye, cap- 
tain ?” of old and familiar acquaintance. 

The blue silk dress was there before him—the 
brown bonnet which he had interposed as a 








it’s the daily press, and landladies that don’t like | mental shield to the wrath of Mrs. Jenkins, and 
to run the risk of losing a man who pays up | her parting hint at the probability of his return- 
regular, that are to blame for all that stuff and | ing with fever and ague, shaded the same 
nonsense, The newspapers have certain seasons | fresh, lovely face, not heated and flushed and 
of the year for preaching female extravagance— | jaded, as other ladies appeared by comparison. 


they come round exact, if you'll only notice it, 
when politics are dull, or a panic in the stock- 
market desirable. It doesn’t cost me so much, 
by considerable, as it did when I was a bache- 
lor. Jones says just so. My wife's the most 
economical little creature that ever did a Sat- 
urday’s marketing.” 

‘* There she comes!” 

So she did emerge from the door close by 
them, the blue silk dress, the gaiters, the gloves, 
sustaining themselves on nearer view; so did the 
face, softly shadowed by a lace frill inside the 
brown silk bonnet—not a dark stupid brown, you 
must understand. 

Mr. Tompkins, modest to a degree, could not 
help letting his gaze dwell for a moment on that 
animated picture. 

“Those large gray eyes, with their dark 
lashes, ever flash vindictively ? Those dimples, 
that smile, ever disappear in fretful discontent 


| And then—but here description fails us—im- 
| agine his emotions, when, hovering in the dan- 
| gerous but fascinating vicinity, Mr. Ellis hav- 
ing taken the cars, and he being thus freed to 
follow his own sweet will—his friend Joe Cold- 
bath having accosted him with a ‘‘ How are 
you, my boy ?” turned at once to the young lady, 
and exclaiming ‘‘ Good gracious, Addy !” kissed 
her—yes, actually kissed her before every body 
—before him! 

No wonder she blushed and drew back, and 
said, ‘Oh, don’t !—how could you?” But what 
right, even if they were ten times alone in the 
most secluded parlor, had Joe Coldbath to kiss 
that dimpled cheek? 

‘* Here you've been all this while, and G. 
Albert too—know him?—Oh! allow me—Mr. 
Tompkins, my cousin Miss Burton; intimate 
friend of mine, Addy—and I’ve been as soli- 
tary as—as—” 
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**A Shanghai in a barn-yard!” suggested 
Miss Burton, in the most provokingly merry 
way, while the dimples came and went, and the 
smile was for him, this time—yes, all his own. 
Silence was the only strain of eloquence Mr. 
Tompkins could command at such short notice. 

** Don’t be too hard on a fellow ; come now,” 
said Mr. Coldbath, surveying his figure with an 
air of peculiar satisfaction. ‘* Never thought 
of looking for you. Stupid, wasn’t it, when I 
was going up to stay over Sunday? How’s Un- 
cle Sam and grandma?” 

It was a short interview—very. They were 
within a mile of the wharf when the introduc- 
tion took place; but he had spoken to her, he 
was acquainted with her from that time forth. 
It gave him the privilege of speaking to her the 
next time they should encounter each other, and 
who knew but some day she would be quite 
alone, and he should have the good fortune 
which now befell the unappreciating Coldbath 
of opening his arm to escort her on shore, and 
protecting her from the crowd of passengers and 
boat-hands that always jostle one so the five 
minutes before landing ? 

He took a retrospect of the last twenty-four 
hours before he retired that night, sitting, with 
his neckerchief laid across his knee and his shirt- 
collar meditatively unbuttoned, by the open win- 
dow of what was for six weeks at least his own 
room. How small and contracted it seemed 


to the one occupied by his friends below, who 
had a lounge, and a work-table, and every thing 


comfortable! What a look a woman did con- 
trive to give to a room; and he thought of his 
last glance at the one he had so long occupied 
at 1081 Tenth Street, the number of ‘‘ traps” 
lying about, the cheap novels, and empty ci- 
gar-boxes, and porter-bottles, covered with the 
dust that accumulated so miraculously through 
the day, if the chamber-maid did her duty ev- 
ery morning by the furniture, as she vowed 
she did. 

How he did admire the country—the foliage 
and the moonlight, the river and the Palisades ! 
He wondered what kind of a man Joe Coldbath’s 
Uncle Tom was, and whether he “ required a 
character” of every young man he allowed to 
visit his daughter. No discordant sound broke 
upon the quiet of the hour, though the window 
was open below. So there could be children 
who slept all night, and did not require their 
father to walk up and down with them en dés- 
habillé. And Mrs. Ellis had kindly demon- 
strated to him that evening that they had actu- 
ally lived on eighteen hundred the first year 
they were married—and what was that old 
proverb about ‘‘ What man has done man can 
do?” No wonder that, with such absorbing 
topics of meditation, he sat up much later than 
was good for him, and let his watch run down 
for the first time in five years. 

Time runs on, however, though watches stop ; 
and when Mrs. Green, of the ‘‘ Chestnut Grove 
House,” Tarrytown, came to receive applications 
for her rooms the ensuing season, she found her- 





self obliged to refuse the Primes, as they came 
just one day too late. Their room, the choice 
of the house, opening upon a balcony with a 
dressing-closet attached, was already engaged 
to Mr. and Mrs. G. Albert Tompkins—and wed- 
ding-cards, in a glazed envelope, accompanied 
the application. 

A charming room it was, too, when the little 
extras ordered by Mr. Tompkins had arrived, 
and found their place in the judicious arrange- 
ment of the bride, who toiled as she never had 
toiled before to get every thing in order before 
Albert should return from town the evening 
after their arrival. 

Mrs. Ellis quite satisfied her by the commend- 
ation she bestowed upon her labors. Mrs. Green 
remarked that she never had seen one of her 
boarders’ rooms look so much like home. That 
was just the look, with the new matting and 
white curtains Mrs. Green had contributed in 
their honor—because, as she said, ‘‘she took 
some credit for the match somehow, Mr. Tomp- 
kins having done all his courting from there 
the summer before”—the easy chair, Mr. Tomp- 
kins’s bridal present to himself, the sewing chair 
and work-table he had chosen at the same time 
for the happy little woman, who had drawn them 
up to the window, and laid a little cambric col- 
lar and gold thimble on the open box, which 
was the only bit of ‘‘ saw-dust” about the room, 
for she had not set a stitch. Her bird hung in 
the window. Their united libraries made quite 
a display on the large what-not, though the se- 
lections were by no means rare or classic, and 
vases, bronzes, and trinkets generally—a part 
of their large stock of bridal presents were scat- 
tered about wherever there was a place for any 
thing to stand. 

Mrs. Ellis said, ‘‘Charming! but you might 
as well enjoy such little elegancies while you 
can.” 

Mrs. Tompkins wondered, ‘‘ Why not al- 
ways?” 

Mrs. Ellis said, *‘ Oh!” but concluded not to 
explain. She thought what ducks and drakes 
Franky would make of Bohemian glass ink- 
stands and carvea chessmen, if they indulged in 
such trifles. 

**Oh, I expect to have such comfort here !” 
said the bride, too happy to question what might 
be withheld. ‘*You must bring your sewing 
often, Mrs. Ellis, and sit with me, I feel so well 
acquainted with you. Albert has told me so 
much about you and Mr. Ellis; he says if it 
wasn't for Mr. Ellis I shouldn’t have been here 
now, he had such horrid ideas about women !— 
only think of it!” 

‘*Oh yes, indeed, he was quite a heathen !” 

**But he’s altered his mind entirely, now; 
and he’s so fond of me—oh, you have no idea 
what an excellent husband he makes!” 

‘* Let me see—you have been married almost 
six weeks,” said Mrs. Ellis, going back with an 
effort of memory to their own honey-moon ; 
“well, I dare say he does.” 

** But if you don’t commence dressing pretty 
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soon you won't be ready to go down with us to 
meet him.” 

‘Qh dear, you are ready now! but, Mrs. | 
Ellis, I was going to tell you one thing more—” 

‘*Not another word!” and Mrs. Tompkins | 
had reason to congratulate herself on her friend’s 
decision, for she was just fastening her brooch 
when the bell of the Mountain Fay was heard. 
Mr. Tompkins was walking the deck impatient- 
ly, almost sorry that he had been sentimental 
enough to go up in the buat, ‘*just to see how 
it seemed,” and to sit in the same place where 
he had first met Addy. Half an hour was a 
great deal to lose, even for this satisfaction. 

**T tell you what it is, old fellow, there’s not 
one man in a hundred knows how to love a 
wife!” he said to Mr. Ellis, just as they came 
in sight of the lovely group under the chestnut- 
trees. 

Mr. Ellis agreed to the proposition, but add- 
ed that it had been his remarkable fortune to 
know the ‘‘one man” out of several hundred. 
‘*It’s generally found so at first.” 

Mr. Tompkins took no notice of this implied 
insinuation that his case was by no means sin- 
gular. ‘* They say the first year is so hard, too, 
to get along with each other. Well, if it is, all 
I can say is, I wonder what the rest are! How | 
time does fly, though! here we’ve been mar- 
ried five weeks and three days! Positively, it | 
doesn’t seem like a week !” 

** Don’t find it so monotonous as you did?” 

‘*Oh, don’t mention it!” and he waved his 


handkerchief in return to a similar signal from | 


shore. ‘‘ Just see! she's put on that very dear 
old blue and white silk! She knows how I ad- 
mire her in it! How much a woman will do 
to please her husband! won't she, now?” 
‘“*Why, yes; I suppose it is doing a great 
deal to put on a last year’s frock when she has 
twenty new ones,” said Mr. Ellis, as they strode 
over the ten steps between them and happiness. 
“What's all that?” demanded his wife, catch- 
ing the last words of the colloquy. ‘* Who's ac- 
eused of having twenty new frocks? Has Mr. 
Tompkins relapsed into last year’s heresies ?” 


** Not at all, not at all!” and Mr. Ellis drew | 


her arm in his, leaving the lovers to follow by 
themselves. ‘‘We were only remarking that 
domestic life was a succession of mutual sacri- 
fices; and Mr. Tompkins prefers it, even at that 
cost, to a bachelor existence.” 





THE FATHER OF RAILWAYS. 


L 
dirk generations ago Robert Stephenson, 

familiarly known as “ Old Bob,” lived near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the northern coal re- 
gion of England. It was said that the family 
had once possessed property ; but he was poor 
enough now, his occupation being that of fire- 
man to a colliery steam-engine, by which he 
earned the magnificent sum of twelve shillings 
aweek. He was a thin, care-worn, gentle man, 
who would gather the boys around his engine 
fire, telling them wonderful stories about Sin- 


bad the Sailor and Robinson Crusoe, and scatter 

the crumbs saved from his scanty dinner so that 

the birds could pick them up. His wife, Mabel, 
| was a delicate, ailing woman, somewhat troub- 
| led with the vapors, but in the main kindly and 
sensible. “Honest folk were they,” says a 
neighbor, in his rough Northumbrian dialect, 
“but they had little to come and go upon, and 
were sore haudden doon in the world.” 

Children came to them—six in twice as many 
years—of whom George, the second son, was 
born on the 9th of June, 1781. The colliery 
people can not reckon upon a permanent home; 
they “follow the coal;” when one pit is ex- 
hausted they must betake themselves to another. 
Men now have some reason to point out among 
the heaps of ashes, coal-dust, and cinders, the 
little clay-floored house near the village of 
Wylam, in which lived four families, where 
George Stephenson was born ; and another cot- 
tage with a single room, in the neighboring 
village of Dewly, to which “ Old Bob,” follow- 
ing the coal, removed. 

With so many mouths to fill, wages twelve 
shillings a week, and bread at war prices, there 
must be no idle hands. So little George was 
thought lucky when he found favor in the eyes 
| of a woman whose cows had the right of graz- 
| ing along the wagon road. For twopence a 
day he was to see that the milky mothers kept 
out of the way of the wagons, and did not tres- 
pass on the bounds allotted to others ; he was 
also to shut the gates at night after the last coal- 
wagon had passed. By-and by, when his legs 
grew long enough to straddle the furrows, he 
was promoted, with doubled wages, to the more 
laborious work of leading the plow-horses, weed- 
ing turnips, and the like. 

But the boy was ambitious of higher things. 
He would become an engine-man like his father; 
and when he had grown up to be a great bare- 
legged boy, he found work in the colliery. First 
he was set to picking the stone out from the 
coal, and then was promoted to driving the gin- 
horse, with wages at the rate of eightpence a 
|day. When he was fourteen, he was taken on 
by his father as assistant foreman. It seemed 
somewhat suspicious that such promotion, with 
six shillings a week pay, should have fallen to 
such a lad, and he was in constant trepidation 
lest the owner of the colliery should think him 
too small a boy to earn so great wages; and he 
was wont to hide himself when the dreaded 
owner went his rounds of inspection. These 
| were the days of the great Napoleon wars; 
| bread was dear, trade uncertain, labor precari- 
ous, and the workmen of England were badly 
off, notwithstanding the great demand for able- 
bodied men to be food for gunpowder did much 
to keep down the competition ih the ranks of 
peaceful industry. But the Stephenson family 
lived in tolerable comfort. ‘‘Old Bob” kept 
his engine fires burning and received his weekly 
twelve shillings, the two older boys together 
earned as much, the younger lads were pickers 
and wheelers, and the girls helped their mother 
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at home. There were no idle hands, and the 
family, all told, earned some seven or eight dol- 
lars a week. 

George soon outgrew all fears that his size 
would stand in the way of his promotion. At 
fifteen he was a stout bony lad, who could lift a 
heavier weight and fling a hammer further than 
any of his comrades. In another year, as he 
went one Saturday night to receive his wages, 
he was told that they had been raised to the 
full sum of twelve shillings a week. “I am a 
made man for life!” he exclaimed, joyfully, as 
he left the foreman’s office. 

In another year he was raised to the more 
responsible post of engine-man. Instead of 
merely feeding the machine, he was to keep it 
in order and superintend its working. 

He had always shown a decided mechanical 
turn. While watching the widow's cows he had 
amused himself with making clay engines, with 
pipes and conduits of the hollow stalks of the 
hemlock plant. The steam-engine became his 
pet: he was never tired of studying its mighty | 
play, docile as a child and strong as a giant. | 
The greater portion of his spare time was spent 
in taking it apart, cleaning it, and putting it to- 
gether again. He soon understood it thorough- 








ly, and was rarely obliged to summon the col- | 
liery engineer to remedy any defect. 

At eighteen George Stephenson was a full- 
grown man, earning a man’s wages, having the | 
entire charge of a steam-engine, and master of | 


all the details of its working and construction. 
Though he knew much, he was ignorant of that | 
which to an American seems the first step in all 
knowledge. He had never learned to read. Few 

of his fellow-laborers were better taught. Na- | 
poleon was now in the first flush of his fame, 
and there was no more eager listener than 
George Stephenson, when some favored collier | 
read aloud, by the engine fire, the newspaper | 
reports of his brilliant Italian campaign. These 
papers told also, now and then, of the wonder- 
ful steam-engines of Watt and Boulton, and the 
young engine-man knew that if he could learn 
to read he might learn all about these fa- | 
mous inventions. A poor schoolmaster taught | 


|man, which he had previously filled. 
|rode bridegroom and bride, in good old-fash- 
}ioned style, upon one stout farm-horse, bor- 


| friends tried to dissuade him. 


intervals while his engine was faithfully doing 
its appointed work. Once at least, this acquisi- 
tion afforded him a pleasure quite beyond the 
addition which it furnished to his regular wages. 
Pretty Fanny Henderson intrusted him with the 
task of new-soling her own shoes. It was a la- 
bor of love, and as he carried them home one 
Sunday afternoon, he could not refrain from 
summoning a companion to admire what a cap- 
ital job he had made of them. No knight of 
old romance, whom his lady had deigned to 
grace with her glove or scarf, was ever more, or 
more justly proud, than was George Stephenson 
in the possession of these cherished shoes. The 
first guinea which he ever saved, in the owner- 
ship of which he thought himself a rich man, 
was earned by the exercise of the craft of St. 
Crispin. This guinea became the parent of 
more, which enabled him, at the age of twen- 
ty-one, to furnish a modest home for Fanny, 
who now became his wife. This was at the col- 


|liery of Willington, some fifteen miles away, 


where he had obtained employment as brake- 
man—a position still higher than that of engine- 
Thither 


rowed for the occasion, while groomsman and 
bridesmaid accompanied them upon another. 
The young man had always been sober and 
industrious. Once, indeed, the bully cf the pit 
insulted him and challenged him to fight. His 
** Are you goin 
to feight Nelson?” they asked, in alarm. ‘Ay, 
never fear for me; I'll feight him.” Nelson 


| went into training for the battle; Stephenson 


kept on at work as usual, and one evening, aft- 


|er the day’s work was over, the ‘feight” took 
| place. 


In a few rounds the tough, agile young 
brakeman polished off the burly bully in capital 
style. This was George Stephenson’s first and 
last fight. 

By day the young husband attended dili- 


, gently to his break, filling up every spare mo- 


ment by making or mending shoes, and cutting 
| out clothes for the pitmen—for he had taken up 
the trade of tailor as well as that of cobbler. By 


a poor school not far from the colliery. Thith- | | night, i in his humble home, he tried as best he 
er George repaired three evenings in the week, | /might to master the principles of mechanics. 
after twelve hours’ hard work. In a year, at| Like many another self-taught mechanic he 
the cost of threepence a week, he had learned | worked at a Perpetual Motion, and of course 





to read after a fashion, and to write his name. 

To reading and writing he determined to add | 
arithmetic. His master set him sums on his | 
slate, to be wrought out at odd moments during | 

the day. In the evening he took back his solu- | 
tions for examination, and received new prob- | 
lems for the next day. Ina short time he mas- 
tered the “four fundamental rules” and ‘‘ Re- 
duction,” and reached the magic ‘‘Rule of 
Three.” Beyond this the humble acquirements 
of his teacher did not extend. 

At twenty George Stephenson took lessons in 
some other departments of knowledge. He fell 
in love with a pretty servant-girl; and, besides, 
learned to mend, and finally to make, shoes, at 





‘like others he failed. Accident put him in the 
way of turning his mechanical ingenuity to bet- 
ter account. Coming home one night he found 
a scene of sad confusion. The cottage chim- 
| ney had been on fire; the neighbors had extin- 
guished it by pouring down water, and the room 


| had been flooded. Worst of all, his fine eight- 


day clock stood still, the hands mutely pointing 
to the hour of the disaster. The mingled soot 
and steam had found its way within the case, 
and clogged and rusted the wheels and pinions. 
He was told that he must call in the watch- 
maker to repair the damage. No: he would 
do it himself, and save his money. He tried 
and succeeded, and the clock was soon ticking 
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away as merrily as though nothing had hap- 
pened. The fame of this exploit was bruited 
abroad, and before long all the dilapidated time- 

keepers of the neighborhood were sent to him 

for repairs, making another and still more lu- 

crative addition to his list of employments. 

His wife died two or three years after their 
marriage, having, in the mean while, borne him 
a son, who was named Robert, in honor of Old 
Bob. ‘This second Robert Stephenson, long 
the foremost engineer of England, and archi- 
tect of the famous Menai Bridge, is now living, 
a wealthy and prosperous man, and member of 
the House of Commons. 

Soon after the death of his wife, George Ste- 
phenson was invited to go to Scotland and take 
charge of an engine at higher wages than he 
could obtain in England. He made the jour- 
ney on foot, with his kit on his back. But his 
heart yearned for his old home and his boy, and 
in a year he returned, likewise on foot, with 
twenty-eight pounds in his pocket. One night 
he stopped at a poor farm-house and requested 
shelter, which was granted after some demur 
and a close inspection of his person. During 
the evening he so won upon the good graces of 
his hosts that they refused to take pay for his 
entertainment, but urged him, should he ever 
again pass that way, to be sure and visit them. 
Years after, when George Stephenson had be- 
come a prosperous man, he did pass that way, 
and sought out the farmer, now become old and 
poor. On parting he left behind him a me- 
mento commensurate with his own large ability 
rather than with the small kindness which he 
had received. 

He found himself sadly needed athome. Old 
Bob had been terribly scalded, and rendered 
totally blind by an accident in the colliery. 
George unhesitatingly devoted more than half 
of his year’s savings to the payment of his fa- 
ther’s debts, established him in a cottage near 
his own, and was thenceforward his sole and 
willing stay and support. The old man lived 
for many years, blind, but cheerful to the last, 
and gladdened by the rising fortunes of his son. 

For a time, however, George Stephenson’s 
outlook was gloomy. ‘The great duel between 
Pitt and Napoleon was being fought. England 
had 700,000 men under arms; every seventh 
person at home was a pauper, maintained from 
the poor-rates. Heavy taxes, high prices, and 
uncertain work pressed hardly upon the labor- 
ing classes, who were, moreover, haunted by 
the fear of being drawn for the militia or im- 
pressed for the navy. George Stephenson was 
drawn for the militia, and it cost him the re- 
mainder of his savings to hire a substitute. He 
grew disheartened, and cast longing looks to- 
ward the land of promise beyond the Atlantic. 
It was only a look, for he could not raise money 
for the voyage. Happy for the world that it 
was so. ‘The humble engine-man was jast then 
the man whom England could least afford to 
lose. So he went on attending to his break, 


repairing clocks, and, above all, studying the 
capacities of the steam-engine as before. 

Il. 
At last the golden opportunity came, and 
George Stephenson, at the age of thirty, was 
ready to take advantage of it. After all it was 
seemingly but a small thing. Close by the pit 
where he worked, the “Grand Allies,” a wealthy 
mining company, had sunk a new pit, and erect- 
ed an engine to pump out the water. The en- 
gine hissed and played, but there was something 
wrong. “She could not keep her jack-head 
out of water,” the miners said ; “all the engine- 
men in the neighborhood had tried, but all were 
clean bet.” For a whole twelvemonth George 
Stephenson could see the smoke from the engine 
rising over the hill, but to every inquiry he re- 
ceived the same answer: ‘‘They were still 
drowned out.” He revolved the matter in his 
mind until he was satisfied that he had discoy- 
ered the cause of the failure ; and one Saturday 
afternoon he walked over the hill to take a look 
at affairs. 
** Weel, George,” asked his friend, Kit Hep- 
pel, the ‘‘ sinker,” ‘‘what do you mak o’ her? 
Do you think you could do any thing to improve 
her?” 
** Man, I could alter her and mak her draw ; 
in a week’s time from this I could send you to 
the bottom.” 
Kit told this to Mr. Dods, the “ viewer,” who 
had begun todespair. Drowning men catch at 
straws, and Mr. Dods forthwith walked over to 
George’s cottage. He found him dressed in his 
Sunday’s best, just setting out for the Metho- 
dist preaching. 

‘*Well, George,” said Mr. Dods, ‘they tell 
me you think you can put the engine at the 
High Pits to rights.” 

** Yes, Sir, I think I could.” 

‘*If that’s the case, I’ll give you a fair trial, 
and you must set to work immediately. We 
are clean drowned out, and can not get a step 
further. The engineers hereabout are all bet. 
If you do what they can not, I'll make you a 
man for life.” 

Perhaps George Stephenson was wrong; for 
he did not go to church that Sunday, but set at 
once about his work. ‘The alterations were, 
after all, very simple, and by Wednesday night 
the engine had been taken down, the altera- 
tions made, and all put in working order. On 
Thursday morning it was set to work, and be- 
fore Friday night the pit was clear of water. 
George Stephenson had sent them to the bottom 
in two days. For this labor he received ten 
pounds, and a better situation than he had held. 
His reputation was also established as an en- 
gine-doctor, and he was soon called upon to 
prescribe for all the wheezy old pumping-en- 
gines in the county. Not long after the engine- 
wright of the Grand Allies died, and Mr. Dods, 
true to his promise of making a man of George, 
appointed him to the vacant post, with a salary 
of a hundred pounds a year. 
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manual labor, he had an opportunity of show- 
ing his true value, and effected many valuable 
improvements in the working of the machinery 
of the mines. To the little cottage with a sin- 
gle room where he resided, he had built sundry 
additions with his own hands. He raised gi- 
gantic leeks and astounding cabbages in his 
little garden-plot, and filled the neighborhood 
with odd mechanical contrivances. A curious | 
wind-mill frightened the birds from his garden, 
the gate of which was secured by a latch which 
he only could open; he fashioned an alarm- 
clock to summon the drowsy pitmen to their | 
labors; fished at night by the light of a lamp 
which ‘would burn under water; and attached 
the good wives’ cradles to the smoke-jacks 80 | 
that the infants were rocked without any labor 
on the part-of their mothers. 

But among all his multifarious occupations, 
he lost no opportunity of carrying on his neg- 
lected education. The son of a neighboring 
farmer was well versed in arithmetic, and knew 
something of mechanics and natural history. 

‘George soon learned from him all that he knew. 
His son was placed at the best schools in the 
neighborhood, and from him the father was not 
ashamed to take lessons. On Saturdays the | 








boy brought from the Newcastle Literary and | 
Philosophical Institution such books as might 
be taken from the library, and was instructed 
to make descriptions and sketches from such as 
could not be taken away. 


The lad, “‘a chip of 
the old block,” was fond of reducing his scien- 
tific reading to practice. 
et-money in a half mile of copper wire, one end | 
of which he attached to a kite string, while the 


He invested his pock- | 





other was fastened to the garden palings where 
his father’s pony was hitched. An opportune 


occasion for verifying Franklin’s famous experi- | 
ment, by bringing the wire in contact with the | 


tail of the pony, whose plunging and es 


gave evidence of the success of the young in- 
quirer. The father scolded a little, but chuck- | 
‘led inwardly at this practical result of his son’s 
scientific studies. 

Explosions of ‘‘ fire-damp” were of frequent | 
occurrence in the collieries. Several of these 


voice reassured the men, anu they followed him. 
Brick and mortar were athand. In a few min- 
utes a wall was built at the mouth of the burn- 
ing shaft; the air was excluded, and the fire 
extinguished. But several miners were suffo- 
cated in the recesses of the mines. 

**Can nothing be done to prevent such aw- 


| ful occurrences?” asked Kit Heppel as he and 


Stephenson were searching for the dead bodies. 
‘*T think there can,” replied George. 
‘*'Then the sooner you start the better; for 


| the price of coal-mining now is pitmen’s lives.” 


The rough collier had anticipated the finest 
line of Hood’s ‘* Song of the Shirt.” 

Stephenson had for some time been engaged 
in making experiments upon coal-damp. These 
were now prosecuted with new zeal; in a few 
months he had devised a Safety Lamp, and 
tested it in the most dangerous situations. Sir 
Humphry Davy produced his lamp at about the 
same time. Both lamps were identical in prin- 
ciple, but neither inventor had any knowledge 
of the labors of the other. They had wrought 
by different methods, and arrived at the same 
practical solution, and both deserved the honor 
of independent inventors. With this Stephen- 
son was well content. Not so the vain, irrita- 
ble, and ambitious philosopher. A testimonial, 
amounting to £2000, was raised for Davy. The 
northern coal owners raised half as much for 
Stephenson. A great controversy sprung up. 
Stephenson, in a manly, modest pamphlet, while 
asserting his own separate claim, gave full cred- 
it to Davy. Davy angrily denounced the claim 
of Stephenson as infamous and disgraceful, and 
charged him with pirating his invention. But 
facts and dates proved incontestably that Ste- 


| phenson was the earlier inventor. 
thunder-cloud passing, young Bob seized on 


Stephenson laid aside his thousand pounds, 
which, by-and-by, were to stand him in good 
stead. In the mean while the greater portion 
of his time was devoted to the subject of steam- 
engines and railways, the intimate connection 
| between which had begun slowly to dawn upon 
| ion: 

ill. 

Railways of a rude construction had existed 

for centuries in the coal districts. Heavy loads 





had occurred in the pits in which George Ste- | were to be regularly hauled for short distances. 
phenson had worked. Killingworth Colliery, | To diminish the friction it was a natural expe- 
where he was now engine-wright, contained | dient to lay down wooden rails for the wagon 
160 miles of excavation, full of fissures from | wheels to run upon; then to cover the rails 
which the fatal gas was constantly escaping. | with iron plates; and, finally, to substitute iron 
In spite of all precautions an explosion might | rails for wooden ones. Such a railway ran past 
at any moment be looked for. the door of the cottage where George Stephen- 
One day in 1814 a miner rushed to Stephen- | son was born. 
son’s cottage with the startling announcement| As the marvelous powers of the steam-engine 
that the deepest part of the colliery was on fire. | developed themselves, ingenious men began to 
Through the throngs of frightened women and | cast about for the means of applying them to 
children George made his way to the mouth of | transportation by land and water. For a long 
the pit, and ordered the engineman to lower | time these efforts were confined to constructing 





him down. ‘The miners were hurrying in ter- 
ror to the shaft. As he touched the bottom he 
shouted, “Stand back! Are there six men 
among you who have courage to follow me? 
If so, come, and we will put out the fire.” His | 


| engines to run on common roads ; for railways 


were unknown, except in the distant coal-re- 
gions. In 1784, Murdech, an assistant of 
Watt, constructed a model locomotive, which 
he one night undertook to try in a solitary lane 
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near Redruth Church. The fire was lighted | proprietors of the Killingworth Mines, advanced 
and the engine started. It soon outran its | money to enable him to make the experiment, 
inventor and disappeared in the darkness. | In honor of this nobleman Stephenson named 
Shouts of terror were heard in the direction in | his engine ‘‘ My Lord,” but the colliery people 
which it had gone. These were found to pro- | gave it the less sounding appellation of ** Blut- 
ceed from the worthy clergyman of the parish, | cher.” 
who, happening to take an evening walk in the Blutcher was a great improvement upon Black 
solitary lane, and seeing the fiery little mon- | Billy, for he could draw a heavy train at the 
ster dash hissing and flaming by, was sure that | rate of three miles an hour. Stephenson had 
it was nothing else than the Evil One, come in | also by experiment satisfied himself that a 
his own proper person to work him some griev- | smooth wheel would hold upon a smooth rail, 
ous harm. Various other engines were made and hence the toothed wheel and cogged rail 
for the same purpose, the most notable of which | were dispensed with. Blutcher was put in oper- 
was that of an ingenious inventor named Tre- | ation July 25, 1814, but at the end of the year 
vethick. This was one day set running on a | it was found that he could not do his work more 
turnpike near Plymouth. It proved somewhat | economically than horses would have performed 
unmanageable, dashing at the start into a gar- it. The great difficulty was that steam could 
den-fence, and then rushing at headlong speed not be generated with sufficient rapidity. Ste- 
along the road toward the toll-gate, which the | phenson had observed that the waste steam from 
terrified keeper managed to open just as the | the exhaust pipe passed off with much more ra- 
monster came up. pidity than the smoke escaped from the chimney. 
‘* What's to pay?” asked the engine-man, | It occurred to him that by turning this steam 
who had succeeded in bringing his machine to | into the chimney it would impart its own veloc- 
a stop. | ity to the smoke, thus increasing the draught, 
‘*Na-na-na—” stammered the frightened | and consequently the heat of the fire:and the 
keeper. | production of steam. The alteration was made, 
‘*What have I to pay, I say?” | and the effective power of Blutcher was at once 
**No—noth—nothing to pay! My de-dear | doubled. The success of the locomotive was 
Mister Devil, do drive on as fast as you can! | now a fixed fact, but years elapsed before it was 
Nothing to pay.” | adopted on any other road. 
It finally occurred to Trevethick, that the| Speculative men at last turned their attention 





traveling engine would work on the railways of | toward railways. Foremost among these was 


the time, and he actually constructed a machine | Edward Pease, a wealthy Quaker, who had with 
that drew considerable loads of coal, though at a | some difficulty procured the passage of a bill for 


very slow rate. Mr. Blenkinsop, of Leeds, about 
the year 1811, made some improvements in lo- 
comotives, and a number of his machines were 
soon in operation, one of them, ‘* Black Billy,” 
upon the Wylam road, which passed the cottaye 
in which Stephenson was born. It was a cum- 
brous affair, often taking six hours to go five 
miles, and was, moreover, always getting out of 
repair, or running off the track, so that it was 
necessary to send horses along with it to help 
it out of difficulty. No wonder that the work- 
men pronounced it a ‘perfect plague.” But 
Mr. Blackett, the proprietor of the colliery, 
would not give it up, and even went on making 
new experiments, in spite of a musty proverb 
touching a fool and his money that was applied 
tohim. Nobody at the time supposed that a 
locomotive with a smooth driving-wheel running 
upon a smooth rail could draw a load. It was 
assumed that the wheel would slip upon the rail, 
and the machine consequently stand still. The 
driving-wheel was therefore fitted with teeth, 
which worked in cogs in a rail laid by the side 
of the smooth rails upon which the carriage- 
wheels ran. 

George Stephenson had in the mean time been 
brooding upon the subject of traveling-engines. 
He had gone over to Wylam, and after care- 
fully examining ‘‘ Black Billy,” declared that he 
could make a better engine than that. He had 
by this time gained some credit as an ingenious 
machinist, and Lord Ravensworth, one of the 


constructing the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way, for the passage of wagons and other car- 
riages by ‘‘ men and horses or otherwise.” 

One day, toward the close of the year 1821, 
two strangers knocked at the door of Friend 
Pease. One of these announced himself as 
Nicholas Wood, ‘‘ viewer” of the Killingworth 
Mine, and introduced his companion as George 
Stephenson, who knew something about. rail- 
ways, and wished to obtain employment in the 
construction of the new road. ‘The good Quak- 
er was pleased with his visitor, who described 
himself, in broad Northumberland dialect, as 
‘the engine-wright at Kiilingworth—that’s 
what lam.” ‘The plan of the road was talked 
over, and how it was to be operated. Mr. Pease 
had thought only of horse-power. George said 
his engine was worth fifty horses, and would, 
sooner or later, drive them off from all railroads. 
‘<Come over to Killingworth,” he urged, ‘‘ and 
see what my Blutcher can do. Seeing is beliey- 
ing, Sir.” Back went Stephenson and his friend, 
as they had come, on foot, with an occasional 
lift by coach, when the driver could be “tipped” 
at a cheap rate. Mr. Pease went over to Kil- 
lingworth, saw Blutcher, and believed; and 
George Stephenson was employed to make a 
new survey of the road—for so far had his en- 
gineering studies brought him—and to construct 
the locomotives by which it should be worked. 

There was not at this time in England an 
establishment capable of making a locomotive 
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ina proper manner. Stephenson proposed to set 
up such a factory. ‘The thousand pounds which 
he had received for his Safety-Lamp, and an 
equal sum furnished by Mr. Pease and a friend, 
sufficed to set up the ‘‘ Newcastle Engine Facto- | 
ry,” which soon grew into an enormous estab- | 
lishment which, for a long time, not only fur- 
nished almost all the engines built, but also pro- 
duced the ablest engineers. 

The Stockton and Darlington road was open- | 
ed for traffic on the 27th of September, 1825. | 
On this occasion one of Stephenson’s locomo- | 
tives drew a train weighing 90 tons 8} miles in | 
65 minutes, and it was recorded with wonder 
that the speed in some parts actually reached | 
twelve miles an hour. George Stephenson, | 
railways, and locomotives, were a decided suc- 
cess, though on a somewhat limited scale. But 
a new struggle and a decisive victory were in 
store for him. 





Iv. 

For years the want of adequate communica- | 
tion between Manchester and Liverpool had been 
severely felt. Trade had outgrown the capac- | 
ity of the canals, which could not be increased, 
for all the water available was already employed. 
It required more time to convey a bale of cotton | 
from Liverpool to Manchester than from New 
York to Liverpool. The Manchester spindles | 
stood still for want of the cotton which was piled | 
up in Liverpool warehouses, Manchester ware- 
rooms were crowded with goods which could not 
be sent to market for want of conveyance to Liv- 
erpool, whose docks were filled with ships wait- 
ing for them. At length some bold speculator 
suggested that railways could carry cottons and 
cloths as well as coal. It was a suggestion 
worthy of the Chinese genius who broached the 
idea that a pig might, perhaps, be roasted by | 
some other fire than that of a burning cottage. 
So a plan was formed for a railway between 
Manchester and Liverpool ; the preliminary sur- | 
veys were made in spite of the opposition of the 
canal proprietors, who feared the loss of their 
enormous profits, and of the squires and cits, 
who apprehended damage to their fox-covers 
and cabbage-gardens. 

The survey was intrusted to George Stephen- 
son, whose success upon the Stockton and Dar- 
lington had been so signal, and, in 1825, a pe- 
tition was presented to Parliament for the pas- 
sage of a bill authorizing the construction of the 
road. The project was fiercely opposed. Pam- 
phlets were written and newspapers started 
against it. The rural squires were told that 
the railroad would kill the pheasants and fright- 
en the foxes, so that there would be an end of | 
shooting and hunting; farmers were assured 
that cows would not graze or hens lay any 
where near the railway; and timid old ladies 
were forewarned that their houses would be 
burned down by the sparks, and themselves 
poisoned by the pestilential smoke from the en- 

; | 

It was a rare time for gentlemen of the long 

robe when the bill came before the Parliament- 


| across the country.” 


ary Committee. Half a score of big-wigs ap- 
peared for the various opponents of the bill, who 
made common cause against it. George Ste- 
phenson was brought before the committee, and 
the lawyers made a dead set againsthim. One 
noted his rough northern accent, and asked if 
he was not a foreigner; another hinted that he 
was crazy ; another posted himseif up on curves, 
and velocities, and momentum, and asked all 
sorts of questions, relevant and irrelevant : 
Would any railway bear a momentum of a train 
of forty tons moving twelve miles an hour? Had 
he ever witnessed such a velocity? Would not 
rails bend? Would not trains run off the 
track? Would they not overturn when round- 
ing acurve? Had he not known stage-coaches 
overturned in rounding acorner? If an engine, 
going at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, 
should encounter a stray cow, wouldn’t it be 
awkward? ‘Very awkward for the coo,” re- 
plied Stephenson. 

Then one after another of the learned gen- 
tlemen summed up. George Stephenson was 
a fool to talk about locomotives going ten or 
twelve miles an hour; they could not be made 
to run six; they could not keep up with canal 
boats ; they could not run at all when the wind 
blew. One lawyer waxed eloquent on the intol- 
erable nuisance of the smoke and fire from the 
locomotives; told how the price of coal and 
wood and iron would be enhanced, and the 
breed of horses annihilated. _ Finally, Mr. Al- 
derson—a name dear to lawyers—wound up 


| with a magniloquent protest against the ‘ des- 


potism of the Liverpool Exchange, striding 
Sergeant Buzfuz himself, 
in the great Bardel case, was less eloquent than 
the learned gentleman. 

The bill was rejected. The next year it was 


|renewed. There was less opposition now. The 


Marquis of Stafford, one of the principal canal 
stockholders, had been mollified by the offer of a 
large number of shares. One foolish member, 
Sir Isaac Coffin, indeed signalized himself. He 
would not consent to see widows’ property in- 


_vaded. How would any one like to have a rail- 
/road under his own parlor window? Was the 


House aware of the smoke and the noise, the 
hiss and the whirl, which locomotive engines, 
passing at the rate of ten or twelve miles an 
hour, would occasion? Cattle plowing in the 
fields or grazing in the meadows could not be- 
hold them without dismay. Iron would be raised 
in price, or, more probably, exhausted altogeth- 
er. What would become of those who wished 
to travel after the fashion of their fathers, in 
their own or in hired carriages? What would 
become of coach-makers and harness-makers, 


| of coach-masters and coachmen, of innkeepers, 


horse-breeders, and horse-dealers? ‘The rail- 
road would be the greatest nuisance, the most 
complete disturber of quiet and comfort, that 
the ingenuity of man could invent. 

All this, be it remembered, was said in our 
own generation—scarcely thirty years ago. Nor 
was Sir Isaac the only fool of his time; for at a 
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still later day Colonel Sibthorpe—since immor- | look into the question. They did so—and re- 
talized by Punch—declared his hatred of these | ported that stationary engines would be in every 
‘¢infernal railroads,” adding that he would rath- | way the best. They recommended that the road 
er meet a highwayman or a burglar on his prem- | should be divided into nineteen stations of a 
ises than an engineer; and of the two classes mile and a half each, with twenty-one station- 
he thought the former much the more respecta- | ary engines to haul the trains. 

ble. Mr. Berkeley, a member of Parliament,| Stephenson stood alone in favor of locomc- 
bemoaned the running of railroads through the tives. He saw that railways and locomotives 
heart of the hunting country, destroying the no-| were inseparable parts of one great system; 
ble sport to which he had been accustomed from | they were, as he phrased it, ‘‘husband and 
childhood. Worse than all, the famous Doctor | wife,” neither of which was complete without 
Dionysius Lardner—who subsequently immor- | the other. He besought the directors at least 
talized himself by mathematically demonstrat- | to give locomotives a fair trial before embark- 
ing that the Atlantic could never be profitably | ing in the cumbrous stationary system, and 
crossed by steam—brought his ponderous science | pledged himself to construct an engine which 
to war against what he styled ‘‘ the destruction | should meet all reasonable requirements. He 
of the atmospheric air.” He proved, to his own | finally so far prevailed with them as to induce 
satisfaction, that an engine drawing 100 tons | them to offer a prize for the locomotive which, 
through the ‘‘ Box Tunnel,” between London | under certain conditions, should perform in the 
and Bristol, would deposit therein a ton and a| most satisfactory manner. The main conditions 
half of noxious gases—a pleasant prospect for} were, that the engine should weigh not more 
the travelers who were to breathe the atmos-| than six tons, and should be able to draw a load 
phere thus vitiated. of twenty tons ten miles an hour. 

But the bill nevertheless passed, and the road He at once set about building such an engine 
was rapidly urged forward under the charge of | at his Newcastle factory, under the immediate 
George Stephenson, who was appointed chief | superintendence of his son. Other engineers 
engineer. This was the first attempt to con- | competed for the prize, and on the day appointed 
struct a railway for general transportation, and | for the trial four engines were entered as com- 
through a region which presented any special | petitors. Stephenson’s famous ‘‘ Rocket” alone 
engineering difficulties. How great these were, | fulfilled the conditions. It was first—the rest 
and with what skill and ingenuity they were | were nowhere ; but it also far exceeded the stipu- 
surmounted by the self-taught engineer, we can | lated conditions, It attained an average speed 
not here pause to narrate. The directors of the | of fifteen miles an hour; and at times gained 
road, as the year 1829 wore on—the third since | the hitherto unheard-of velocity of twenty-nine 
the work was commenced—began to grow im-| miles; and this performance, as was subse- 
patient. They wished for some returns from the | quently shown, was far within its capabilities. 
vast amount of capital they had expended. Honest Friend Cropper, who had advocated the 

“‘ Now, George,” said Friend Cropper, ‘‘ thou | stationary system, was astounded. ‘‘ Now,” he 
must get on with the railway, and have it fin- | exclaimed, lifting up his hands, “ now is George 
ished without further delay. Thou must really | Stephenson at last delivered |” 
have it ready for opening by the first day of The great battle had indeed been won by 
January next.” George Stephenson. The Railway System had 

‘¢Tt is impossible,” replied Stephenson. been inaugurated; a new implement had been 

“Impossible! I wish I could get Napoleon | put into the hands of civilization, the mightiest 
at thee. He would tell thee that there is no} which she had received since the invention of 
such word.” printing. 

“‘Tush! Don’t speak tome about Napoleon.| Here ends the epic interest of a life which 
Give me men, money, and materials, and I will} was happy and prosperous to its close. For 
do what Napoleon couldn’t do—drive a railroad | many years George Stephenson bore a promi- 
from Liverpool to Manchester over Chat Moss.” | nent part in all the great railway enterprises of 

And truly this road was a greater work than | the day; attained well-deserved honor and for- 
the hewing of Napoleon’s far-famed road across | tune ; and finally, as age gathered around him, 
the Simplon. retired gracefully from active life to that serene 

The road was far advanced before the direct- | quiet which befits a man whose life-task has 
ors had made up their minds how it should be | been worthily accomplished. At his humble 
worked. Some were in favor of the old and | Killingworth cottage it had been his pride to 
tried system of horse-power; but the majority | produce the largest leeks and the heaviest cab- 
were convinced that steam must be used. The | bages in the country. Now, at his stately Tap- 
question lay between stationary engines and | ton mansion, he took a tranquil delight in his 
locomotives. Every scientific engineer was in | pineries, green-houses, and melon-frames. His 
fayor of the former. Vallance affirmed that | boyish fondness for birds and animals revived, 
locomotives could never be driven as fast as| He had favorite dogs, and cows, and horses; 
horses. Tredgold was sure that stationary en- | prided himself on the beauty of his rabbits, and 
gines would be safer and cheaper, and that in | the breed of his chickens. Nor was he indiffer- 
any case ten miles an hour was unattainable. | ent to his old pursuits. He was ready to lenda 
Two distinguished engineers were deputed to | helping hand to inventors who deserved assist- 
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ance, and never failed to encourage, by recount- 
ing his own early struggles, those who had their 
own way to make in the world. His hand was 
open to his old fellow-workmen whom age had 
left, as youth found them, in poverty. He 
would slip a five-pound note into the hand of 
an old man or a widow in such a way as not to 
wound their delicacy, but rather to make them 
feel that they were conferring instead of receiv- 
ing an obligation by accepting it. To poor 
Robert Gray who had acted as bridegroom for 
him, when so many years before he had borne 
pretty Fanny Henderson to his humble home, 
he left a pension for life. He died on the 12th 
of August, 1848, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age. A year before his death some one who 
wished to dedicate a book to him, asked what 
were his ‘“‘ornamental initials.” ‘‘I have no 
flourishes to my name, either before or after,” 
he replied. ‘I think it will be as well if you 
merely say George Stephenson.” 

It was enough. So long as the iron rails 
continue to bind in one far-distant climes, and 
the iron horse, his creation, opens up new fields 
for industry and multiplies and diffuses the en- 
joyments of life—so long will men honor the 
memory of the Northumberland collier—the 
Father of Railways. 





WHERE OUR DAUGHTERS GO TO 
SCHOOL. 

HATEVER may be certain paternal no- 

tions in regard to the advantages of a home 
education, the maternal resolution, of course, 
carries the day; and when mamma emphatic- 
ally declares that it is time for Mary Anne to 
go to school, papa mildly submits without the 
thought of a protest, except it be that of a prob- 
able protest to his note on this prospective ad- 
dition to his current expenses. ‘She shall 
have every advantage, the dear girl,” says 
mamma, looking proudly at the embryo belle. 
** Every advantage,” echoes papa, with a mild 
expression of doubt. ‘*We must send her to 
Madame Grandelouve,” continues mamma. 
**Grandelouve ?” repeats, inquiringly, papa. 
Yes! Madame Grandelouve’s; where the rich 
Mrs. Brown sends her daughters, the most fash- 
ionable school in the city,” is the conjugal re- 
sponse. Papa is puzzled, and says s0, to dis- 
cover what the wealth of Mrs. Brown, or the 
fashion of Madame Grandelouve, can possibly 
have to do with revealing to his daughter the 
mysteries of reading and spelling and plain- 
stitch, which he supposes to be about the range 
of the capacity of a child of ten. Papa accord- 
ingly ventures an opinion to the effect that Mary 
Anne is hardly advanced enough to appreciate 
the full advantages of the school presided over 
by fashion and patronized by wealth. ‘‘ Read- 
ing, spelling, and plain-stitch! Whoever heard 
of such old-fashioned stuff being taught at any 
respectable modern school ?” spitefully exclaims 
mamma, who takes care to inform the slow mas- 
ter of the house that her daughter is as good as 
any one else’s daughter, and shall learn elocu- 








tion, orthography, etymology, embroidery, rhet- 
oric, philosophy—natural and moral—geology, 
anthropology, philology, physiology, calisthen- 
ics, ouranography, Scriptural exegesis, music 
—vocal and instramental—the languages— 
French, Italian, German, and Spanish—dance- 
ing, and the Christian evidences; all of which 
elegant accomplishments Madame Grandelouve 
undertakes to teach for a hundred dollars or so a 
quarter, invariably in advance, extras not in- 
cluded. 

Of course, Mary Anne goes to the fashionable 
school, and from that moment is entirely at the 
mercy of Madame and her coadjutors. As 
mothers are confiding, and fathers, though sus- 
picious, preoccupied, it is not surprising that 
neither the one nor the other knows any thing 
about the guardians to whom they delegate the 
care of their children. Is it not enough that 
Mrs. A sends her daughters to Madame’s school 
because the rich Mrs. B does, and Mrs. B hers 
because the fashionable Mrs. C does, and Mrs. 
C hers again because the respectable Mrs. D 
does, and so on to the end of the alphabet of 
aristocracy? Who of them cares to know any 
thing about Madame, except that she is the rec- 
ognized head of the most fashionable school, 
and of her qualifications as a teacher but that 
she is ignorant of the English language? Ma- 
dame has a very flourishing account to give of 
herself, hoy.ever, and will tell you, of course, 
that she is a Marquise, and that her family be- 
longed to the ancienne noblesse, but having lost 
all in devotion to the Bourbons (who, if they 
had had half as many friends before their fall as 
they appear to have had since, might be reign- 
ing to this day), had nothing to leave her but a 
De before her name, without a sou to support it. 
Proud as she was, it was not surprising under 
the circumstances that she should, after ex- 
hausting her patience, youth, and beauty in 
waiting for better fortune, have yielded at last 
to the ambitious designs of Monsieur upon her 
maiden dignity. If Monsieur’s own account be 
also to be taken—and we know no reason why 
it should not as readily as Madame’s—there was 
no very good ground for hesitation on her part 
to become his wife. Will he not tell you—and 
you will, of course, believe him, as you have 
heard the same story so many times from so 
many of his unfortunate countrymen—that he 
was the favorite aide-de-camp of the Grand Na- 
poleon, and, with sword in hand, fought his way 
through Europe by his side? Will he not tell 
you, too, that he might now be at least a Mar- 
shal of France, were it not that he preferred 
‘*make de fire de young ladies’ idees” to hand- 
ling the artillery of the armies of Louis Napo- 
leon. With such antecedents, and such disin- 
terested devotion to the cause of American fe- 
male education, who can doubt the propriety 
and advantage of trusting your daughter to Ma- 
dame and Monsieur her husband? You are a 
Protestant, probably, and wish your child to be 
taught to worship God ; Madame and Monsieur 
her husband divide their homage between Vol- 
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taire and the Pope. You are an American, and | merely of teaching the elements of education, 
wish your child to be taught to love your coun- | and yet they are set to inculcating those higher 
try and its institutions; Madame and Monsieur | branches of learning which make such an im- 
her husband are French, and very naturally | posing array of ologies and ographies in the 
prefer all that is French. Your native language | grand circular of the Grandelouves. Then 
is the English, and you wish your child to be | don’t be surprised if your daughters, after hay- 
taught its construction and literature; Madame, | ing gone through the whole circle of the sci- 
and Monsieur her husband are foreigners, and | ences under such auspices, should be unable to 
whatever they may know of their own tongue, | add up a mantua-maker’s bill, or write a serv- 


they certainly are not sufficiently expert in 
yours to pretend to teach it. In regard to mor- 
als and manners you may have some American 


ant’s character without the aid of a dictionary. 
We do not object, let it be well understood, 
to a full cultivation of the intellectual powers 


notions of your own, which you consider good | of woman. We do not hold, because she is said 
principles, and with which you would like to | to belong to the weaker sex, that her intellect 
have your child impressed; Madame and Mon- | is capable of digesting nothing but the thinnest 
sieur are from Paris, and have brought with | of literary slops. ‘Though we do not believe 
them from that lively place, doubtless, not only | that women should learn whatever men were 
the lighter graces of life, but some of the less | teught, we do believe that there is a greater 
severe views of its duties. difference in their education than there should 

Granting that Madame was a Marquise of the | be. We do not desire, it is true, to see the pet- 
old régime, and Monsieur might be a Marshal | ticoat flaunting in the pulpit—to hear the gen- 
of the new Empire, where is the proof that they | tle voice of woman raised among the bickerings 
are fit to educate your daughters? They may | of the court, or the noisy disputations of the 
be both what they give themselves out to be, and | senate—and to have her delicacy blunted by the 
yet not even competent to teach their own lan- | hardening experiences of the surgical shambles 





guage, and much less yours. In regard to their 
specialty, which is supposed to be the French 
tongue, we have known favorite pupils turned 
out of their establishment, after a long course 
of five years—with the finishing touch of the 
sixth—who could not conjugate the verb avoir, 
and would be puzzled to purchase a pair of 
gloves in Paris without the aid of a courier. 
We believe it was one of Madame and Mon- 
sieur’s most polished graduates who lately, on 


her wedding tour in Paris, undertook to make | 


out a list of her husband’s linen for the French 
washerwoman, and wrote ‘‘6 shemises.” Her 
Benedict was something of a wag, and having 
caught a glimpse of the handiwork of his accom- 
plished wife, wrote under it, ‘‘6 Aemises,” de- 
termined that if his shirts were to be deprived 
of their proper French appellation, at any rate 
they should not be robbed of their masculine 
gender. 

Madame and Monsieur, whatever they may 
think of their own skill in imparting a knowl- 
edge of the French language, are sufficiently 
modest to delegate to others the duty of teach- 
ing the of-course-inferior English. They sup- 
ply themselves, accordingly, with a corps of co- 
adjutors, of whose competency Madame and 
Monsieur, being the employers, are, of course, 
the only authorized judges, Their judgment is 
very naturally influenced by the cost; and de- 
ciding that the cheapest will answer their mer- 
cenary purposes the best, they accordingly pro- 
vide themselves with teachers of the various de- 
partments whose salaries shall not be so large 
as to interfere with Madame and Monsieur'’s 
prospects of profit. Good teaching can not be 
had without good pay; and it is not surprising 
that a very inferior article is the result of Ma- 
dame and Monsieur's parsimonious calculations. 
They pay their teachers a price which would not 
secure for our common schools those capable 


of a hospital— 
“ in the dark, dissolving human heart, 

And holy secrets of this microcosm, 

Dabbling a shameless hand with shameful jest ;" 
yet there is no reason why women should be al- 
ways kept with ‘‘ nimble fingers and vacant un- 
derstandings.” If the necessities of some com- 
pel them to a constant routine of stitching, 
patching, and mantua-making, there are thou- 
sands of others who, in this land of female priv- 








ilege, are under no obligation to do any thing 
| but what they please. These are those who, 
| having the leisure, should occupy it with stor- 
| ing their minds with something more to the se- 
| rious purpose of life than the gossip about what 
Miss A does or Miss B wears. We need not 
discuss the question as to the equality or in- 
equality of the capacity of the two sexes. It is 
enough for us to know that what woman knows 
falls far short of what she is able to learn. We 
need not worry ourselves with the fear that she 
will devote so much time to study that none 
will be left for household duty. We are not 
afraid that the philosophy of Lord Bacon will 
divert her from the cookery of Monsieur Soyer. 
We need not be anxious lest any acquired tastes 
for art should interfere with the instincts of na- 
ture. We do not think there is any danger of her 
falling so deeply in love with artistic beauty that 
she will be unmindful of her own, and the emo- 
tions and affections it engenders. We need not 
alarm ourselves about the possible increase of 
feminine learning seriously diminishing the 
census. We do not believe that there is any 
imminent prospect of the United States being 
depopulated by woman giving up to books what 
| is meant for mankind, and becoming so philo- 
logical as to cease to be philoprogenitive. Our 
beautiful women will never be content to remain 
in the cocoon condition of book-worms, when 
they can flutter forth in the light of social ob- 
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servation with all the brilliancy of butterflies. 
They will never lose their desire to please oth- 
ers, whatever may be their own delight in study, 
and they will be, as they have ever been, seek- 
ing admiration and finding it—provoking love 
and inflaming it — lying in wait for hearts and 
catching them — getting lovers and marrying 
husbands—and being wives, becoming mothers. 

The danger is not that our women may be- 
come so learned as to cease to be practically 
useful, but rather that they may be so ignorant 
as to become positively useless. The proper 
cultivation of the feminine intellect will not 
only give the knowledge of duty, but the in- 
ducements to pursue it. 
of female life that is to be feared. It is the 
intellectual balance to regulate the wheels of 
caprice and the springs of emotion which is 
wanted in our women. This can only be ac- 
quired by good mental discipline, which we 
hardly need say but few of our fashionable 
schools supply. The very class which has the 
means and the leisure for high culture, and the 
social position to give due efficacy to example, 
is the one which is most at the mercy of incom- 


petent teachers, and, being ill educated, is the 


least capable of guiding public opinion. 
a country girl, with only a few months of win- 
ter’s discipline, in some remote forest school- 


house, is superior in all the solid acquirements | 


| prived of their elevating influences. We have 
heard of great generals who could neither read 
| nor write correctly, and the Duke of Marlborough, 
| who was no less renowned as a gallant than as 
| a warrior, was said to be under the necessity of 
| keeping a secretary to indite his billet-dour. We 
| have never heard, however, of even the hum- 
| blest students of history, science, and philoso- 
| phy, except those of our fashionable schools, 
| who had not perfected themselves in the simple 
elements of learning. 
We submitted the following catechism to a 
Grandelouve pupil who, as she informed us with 
a very decided expression of youthful conscious- 


It is the frivolousness | ness of dignity, is only to have another quarter 


at school before she will be finished, and we re- 
ceived the accompanying answers. Modestly 
| declining the severer philosophical, and com- 
plimentarily avoiding the purely elementary 
trial, we directed our examination to some of 
the topics of the day: 

Question. ‘** Where is Kansas?” 

Answer. ‘‘Kansas? Oh! that’s not in our 
Geography.” 
| Question. ‘* Where is Glasgow ?” 
Answer. ‘*Oh, in Edinburgh, to be sure! the 





Many | place where Miss Madeleine Smith poisoned her 


| lover.” 
| Question. *‘ Where is India?” 
Answer. ‘‘India? Why India is—let me 


to the most finished pupils of the most fashion- | think; I used to know—we studied that last 


able metropolitan ‘‘ institutions for young la- 
dies.” 
be satisfied unless Fashion gives a sanction to 
parental hopes. 
daughters shall have every advantage,” you will 
hear again and again, but what that advantage 
is none can tell. There is, however, a myste- 
rious something in the pretensions of Fashion, 
to which, it seems, we must give up all, even 
our daughters, It is a sham, we know, and yet 
we build our hopes upon it. It is an untruth, 
we know, and yet we trust in it. 


will pretend to deny that fashionable female 
education is no education at all? Who does 
not know that the array of science and philoso- 
phy which is pretended to be taught is never 
learned? Take from your daughter one of 
those imposing text-books from which Madame 
Grandelouve has gathered her grand programme 
of study, so pretentiously dis played in the Grande- 
louve circulars, turn over the leaves and start an 
incident of history, a fact in science, or a prin- 
ciple in philosophy for conversation, and observe 
how your accomplished offspring sustains her- 
self! If, however, distrustful of your own ca- 
pacity for such a trial, you prefer a more ele- 
mentary test, try her in the spelling-book or 
dictionary, and if she comes off creditably in 
the orthography of the one or the interpretation 
of the other you will have reason for some pa- 
rental pride, in the possession of a Grandelouve 
pupil who knows semething. History, science, 
and philosophy are noble studies, and we do not 
know of any reason why women should be de- 


‘*We can afford it, and our | 


It is neither | 
what it seems, nor does it do what it says. Who | 


' year—but I’ve forgotten. We're in Ancient 


Parental solicitude, however, will not | Geography now.” 


| Question. ‘‘ What’s a thermometer?” 
Answer. “ A kind of glass instrument to tell 
| how hot it is.” 
| Question. ** What's the boiling-point of wa- 
| ter?” 
| Answer. ‘*Oh, botheration! who can tell 
| that? Ask the cook.” 
| Question. ‘‘Who wrote the Waverley nov- 
| els ?” 
Answer, ‘* Mr. Waverley, to be sure!” 
Such were pretty much the results of our 
| questioning of a promising pupil of the Grande- 
louves. She is not apparently deficient in nat- 
| ural capacity. A bright eye and a lively ex- 
pression of face show a quickness of appre- 
hension equal to the acquisition of at least the 
elements of education. Notwithstanding her 
| confused notion of the geographical relations 
' of the various parts of the world, she is evident- 
ly not deficient in the phrenological bump of 
| locality, for she can find her way to Stewart’s, 
‘and through the ins and outs of that intricate 
| establishment of fashion without a guide. Al- 
though we have well-founded doubts about her 
general arithmetic, her ignorance can come from 
no want of natural powers of calculation, for we 
_ know that she is equal to the computation of the 
| numerous breadths necessary to swell her deli- 
| cate girth to the fullness of fashionable require- 
jment. We are justified in questioning her 
| knowledge of geometry, though it is in the 
| Grandelouve programme, and yet her deficien- 
cy can be owing to no original fault of eye for 
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poapastlin, for ee can ‘deni with unerring | respondence, stolen interviews, frenzied passion, 
accuracy & hooped circle, and find its centre | satiated lust, a new caprice, disgust at the old 
with the exact precision of a professor of math- | and a struggle for freedom from its bonds, jeal- 
ematics. | ousy and resistance, despair and death, are the 
No! the deficiencies in the education of our | | elements of the tragedy — more fearful in its 
youthful misses can not be put down to any | natural horrors than any drama of passion ever 
want of natural powers of understanding. The wrought out in the hot imagination of poet or 
fault is to be attributed to the fashionable | playwright. 
school, which is no school at all, but a mere| We know the facts, and can draw our own 
sham, which, by some accident or other, gets a| inference. In connection with our subject, how- 
certain social sanction, under the cover of which | ever, we may say that there are thoughtful men 
the intellect of our young girls is starved upon | | who hold the boarding-school system responsi- 
the mere husks of learning, or fed unwhole-| ble for the tragedy. ‘There can be little doubt 
somely upon the frivolities of life. | that the prevalent practice of sending girls to 
As we believe that nothing but the saddest | schools away from home and those safeguards 
experience of the worst of homes can justify the | which God and nature have appointed is full of 
sending of young giils to the best of boarding-| danger. The hired guardian of the distant es- 
schools, we emphatically declare ourselves in | tablishment may have all the usual guarantees 
favor of a domestic education. We would) of virtue and judgment, and yet not be able to 
more especially object to the practice so preva-| guard like a mother against the approach of 
lent throughout our country of tearing girls, just vice. There are the chances of profligate teach- 
at the period of budding emotion, from the re- ers, corrupt servants, and vicious school-fellows ; 
straints of home, and sending them to the schools | and there is the more certain and not less dan- 
of our large cities, where they can not escape | gerous effect of the want of that feminine re- 
the unwholesome excitements and worse influ- | serve and modest retirement which only belong 
ences of metropolitan life. We have all read | to the seclusion of private domestic life. 
the fearful tragedy of the Glasgow poison However strict may be the discipline of a met- 
case. | | ropolitan boarding-se shool, it is impossible that its 
Miss Madeleine Hamilton Smith is the eldest | pupils can be entirely withdrawn from the mor- 
daughter of Scotch parents, residing in Glasgow. | bid influences of a large city. Especially must 
They belong to the United Secession Church— | this be the case when such institutions—as is 
the most rigid of the sects of Presbyterian Scot- generally the practice—reccive, indiscriminate- 
land. The severe domestic discipline, the re- ly, all scholars that present themselves, from 
ligious training, the daily reading of the Bible, | any family whatsoever able and willing to incur 
the morning and evening prayer, the well-kept the expense. With the system of day-pupils, 
Sabbath, the careful avoidance of all unhealthy | who mingle without restraint with those who 
social excitements, the rigid abstinence from | are boarders, there can be no exclusion from the 
public amusements, the strict watchfulness | outside world. ‘The tastes and habits, the fol- 
against the intrusion into the domestic circle | lies and vices of this or that fashionable parent, 
of the doubtfully moral, the resolute parental | | are sure to affect the child, who conveys the 
will, and the uncompromising filial obedience, | poison to her companions. With this direct 
are supposed to be the characteristics of the fam- | communication it is impossible to avoid the im- 
ily of Miss Smith, as of all the religious fam-| pure contagion of city life. And if we are to 
ilies of Scotland. The daughter, from her per- | believe what we hear of boarding-school-girl 
sonal beauty, her natural quickness of intellect, | coquetting, corresponding, rendezvousing, and 
and liveliness of disposition, becomes the pride | secret maceuvring, we must conclude that the 
of her parents, whose natural yearning for their | poison works as freely as it is received. 
first-born is strengthened by the brilliant prom- Parents, in fact, would not desire isolation from 
ise of their child. ‘* Every advantage” must, | metropolitan influences, even if it were possible. 
of course, be secured for so hopeful an offspring. | Their purpose in sending their daughters to the 
Madeleine Smith, then, is accordingly sent to a | large cities is that they may be directly exposed to 
boarding-school in London to “finish.” She! such influences, and receive through them what 
returns to her native city with all the fashion- | they would term finish, but we believe to be cor- 
able metropolitan accomplishments, and with | | ruption. It is true there is a certain air of what 
the self-assurance acquired in the publicity of may be called style to be acquired by a residence 
London life and the unreserved freedom of pro-| in a large city and association with its ‘* best so- 
miscuous boarding-school fellowship. She can | ciety.” The value of this, however, is very much 
now by an artful coquetry give full effect to all| overestimated; for after all, it is only a conven- 
her natural charms. She plays heedlessly with | tional standard of manners, dress, and conver- 
the social excitements of the hour. She finds! sation, which have been arbitrarily assumed by 
a ready partner for the game in a young French | the few whose pretentious supetiority prompts 
coxcomb. Her parents become alarmed, and} them to distinguish themselves from the many. 
teverely forbid the dangerous partnership. She | Fashionable society is imposing, we grant, for it 
feigns to submit, but continues the unlawful al-/ is sustained by all the profuse expenditure of 
liance. She now risks all—filial duty, social | prodigal wealth ; it is attractive to the eye cer- 
requirement, virtue—and loses all. Secret cor-| tainly, with its impressive circumstances of 
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grand houses, dashing equipages, and costly | 
drapery of dress ; it is seductive, no doubt, for | 
it incites to pleasure by every luxurious appeal, | 
the lordly leisure, the gay revel, and wanton en- 


AN OLD BACHELOR'S LAST LOVE. 
I 


HAVE no faith in the idea that we mortals 
can love but once, Nature is not so stingy. 


joyment, to the gratification of sense ; it gives, | Every one is liable to have as many loves, at 
it must be confessed, to its habitues a bearing, least, as he has phases in life. That young 
if not of superiority, at least of distinction from | man of twenty, whom I remember to have called 
the masses. The polish acquired, however, is myself, a/ias Jenkins, twenty years ago, was as 
ordinarily that which the material can receive | different in love matters, as in all others, from 
only by being first hardened. When we see | the present writer, as twenty years hence, per- 
how, at any sacrifice of heart and intellect, pa-| haps, will be the old man of sixty, calling him- 
rents will send their daughters to fashionable | self (if he sees fit) by the same name. 

metropolitan schools for the professed purpose It is one of the caprices of young gentlemen 
of obtaining this external polish of manners, we | in their teens—and a very sensible caprice it is, 
are reminded of the practice of swallowing ar-| too—to like women of mature years, women 
senic, to beautify the complexion, by those aspir-| riper than themselves, married women even; 











ing beauties who, to remove a pimple, or to give | 
a touch of artificial color, do not hesitate to de- 
stroy health and endanger life. 

It is not only that girls brought up under the 
present system of fashionable female education 
are useless for all the serious duties of life, but 
there is something worse than this. Their want 
of intellectual culture and tastes gives them, in 
their emptiness, an eager hunger for the excite- 
ments, follies, and vices of the world; while 
their deficiency in strength of character, from 
the neglect of moral discipline, makes them 
ready victims to all unwholesome influences. 
Society has been anatomized of late with a bold 
hand, and its morbid structure and diseased pro- 
ducts laid bare with a freedom of revelation that 
has, no doubt, startled many a timid looker-on. 
The origin of the disease, however, has escaped 
these anatomists, who would seem to have been 
so absorbed by the monstrous results of social 
perversion that they have not investigated the 
causes. The material greed of the age, with its 
inordinate love of wealth, its gross tastes for 
show, its drunken revel of excitement, and its 
debauchery of sense, may be attributed, in a 
great degree, to the want of those nobler objects 
of enjoyment which can only be supplied by a 
higher culture. To woman, more especially, 
must we look for aid to lift society from its low 
grovelings. She must first, however, be true to 
her angelic character, and plume her own wings 
for a loftier flight before she will have the power 
to raise the aspirations of others. It is to sound 
female education that we look for the elevation 
of woman's character. With this will come, asa 
necessary accompaniment, a sympathetic purity 
of sentiment and refinement of taste on the part 
of man. If you desire that the vanity, the gross- 
ness, and vice should be swept away, and soci- 
ety set in order with taste, grace, and innocence, 
you must take care that those who are to be the 
future guardians of the social household are 
possessed of the proper qualifications. ‘These 
are certainly not to be acquired at Madame 
Grandelouve's, or any other fashionable school 
of which we are cognizant. Keep your daugh- 
ters at home, then, we pray you. What they 
may learn less there will, intellectually, be no 
loss; and what they will acquire, morally, will 





be a great gain. 


and the liking, within proper limits, is apt to 
be reviprocated. For mere girls they have a 
kind of contempt, borrowed from the contempt 
they have for their late boyhood and what of it 
still lingers about them. ‘They have that green- 
est of all horrors, the horror of being thought 
green; they stroke their chins impatiently in 
search of the much-coveted beard, and as soon 
as its first down appears—that soft, delicious, 
prophetic fuzz—they purchase a razor, hoist up 
their collars, proclaim themselves men, and fall 
in love with women of thirty. 

Is this the first and only love about which we 
hear so much? Judging from my own experi- 
ence, which was like that of most others, I 
should incline to hope not. The seraphic be- 
ing upon whom I laid out my rising affections 
(Miss Anna Condor) was an old maid of thir- 
ty-five, who coiled herself about my heart, like 
the cunning serpent that she was, and then un- 
reeled herself, at a day’s notice, to encircle and 
wed a rich widower of fifty (Squire Lemon), 
whom she squeezed to death in less than six 
months, and from whom she inherited a wid- 
ow’s ‘‘ pile” of half a million. And yet I loved 
her dearly, and gave her the “firstlings of my 
heart!” 

Others may have been more fortunate in 
their first love, but few are disposed to immor- 
talize it. 

An old friend of mine, now at Saratoga 
spending his fourth honeymoon, declares that 
the intensity of his love has increased in every 
instance in ‘‘ arithmetical proportion” (what- 
ever that is, and I believe it is something tre- 
mendous), each of his wives seeming to him so 
much more lovely than her immediate prede- 
cessor, who was nevertheless, in her day, the 
paragon of women, that he wondered how he 
could ever have dreamed of any body else. 
But if this is so, what becomes of our theories 
of first love ? 

Now I have not only to confess my heresies 
on this subject to the reader, who is proverbial- 
ly ‘‘ indulgent,” but am dreading the day when 
I must make a clean breast of them to Clara 
Vernon, which will be a much more formidable 
matter—the said Clara being my last love. 
How shall I have the courage to declare my 
passion to her—if passion it is—seeing that she 
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will at once curl up her pretty lips (I think | 


square-footed, her head set squarely on her body, 


pretty lips may always be assumed), and ask | and her heart squarely and securely in its place; 
me impertinently whether I am making my | a prim, prudish person, adhering to all known 
thirtieth or fortieth declaration, to which I} laws; eating, drinking, dressing, dancing, talk- 
must needs reply—though I have kept no tally | ing by rule; keeping a diary of all her acts, and 


—that it is at least my twentieth. 
the face she will make up! 

But if I don’t look out some young gallant 
will get the start of me, and be at her feet with 
his first declaration, which will be as agreeable 
to her as the first rose of summer. Well, who- 
ever he is, I hope that she will accept him, for 
if he doesn’t sicken her of first love in less than 
a fortnight, she is not the dear flirt I take her 
for. He is sure to be some man who has met 
her at a ball, and who has danced with her all 
the evening without once losing step or tread- 
ing on her dress. As for me, I never danced 
with her but once, and then I lost not only my 
step but my footing, and brought her with me 
to the floor. But a man may be a very good 
partner for a dance, and yet a very sorry one 
for life, which is a trifle more serious than a 
cotillion or even a polka, as I shall take the lib- 
erty, in some disinterested moment, of telling 
her. And yet what does she care about that 
now? ‘*The world,” said she to me the other 
evening, ‘‘is too serious by half. Nature is not 
so terribly glum. She is on the broad grin 
half the time, and laughs even: through her 
tears. Look at the stars up yonder, winking 
at each other for very fun all the night long, 
and laughing at the sober-faced moon.” 


Imagine 


| a tally of all her expenses; owing no man, ey- 

| ing no man; reading no books not recommend- 
ed by her preceptors, and playing the whole game 
of life according to Hoyle. 

But it is not of Miss Maunder I wish to speak, 
but Miss Vernon, who, by-the-way, strangely 
enough, insists that her friend is the very coun- 
terpart of myself, and wonders I don’t fall in 
love with her at once. Sally Maunder my coun- 
terpart! Not bad, that. 

But it is time to say a word about Clara's 

| personnel, or, in plain English, about her looks. 
(Thus far I have not even stated her age, which 
| may as well be put down at once at seventeen, 
| the old bachelor’s ideal.) I confess that, to the 
ordinary eye, she might seem a very ordinary 
girl, and she is not an angel even to mine. In 
| fact, I don’t believe in angels; the few creat- 
| ures of that sort 1 have met with in novels and 
| plays (they are never met with elsewhere) were 
| hot at all to my taste. I may be foolish enough 
to call Clara by some celestial title, and to at- 
tribute to her sundry celestial qualities when the 
| time comes for filing my declaration, but mean- 
| while I find her a vain, restless, fickle, capri- 
| cious, sinful mortal (as sin goes), having a pair 
| of very wicked gray eyes, set in a low, though 
decidedly unclassical forehead, which retreats 


Still, Clara is more serious than she chooses | behind a tangled mass of straw-colored hair, 


to appear. It is not always, nor generally, the 
persons of the most solemn exterior who are the 


| straggling over her cranium like a species of 
| wild vine. She is too short and slight for her 


most serious; solemnity is often a mask for stu- | form to be called elegant, and, but for a small- 


pidity. Clara’s jubilant face is honest enough, 
but it reflects only the surface of her nature. I 
don’t know that she can be called thoughtful, 


| ish hand and foot, a haughty little mouth, and 
| a perfect gem of a neck, I am not sure that her 
| person would excite the least attention. But I 


for thoughtfulness implies deliberate and sus- | confess that, until this moment, I never attempt- 
tained mental action, whereas the movement of | ed to analyze her charms, and I have a feeling 
her mind, like that of her body, is unpremedi-| that the work is an indelicate one, something 


tate. She never reasons, and it would seem, 


like dissection. Think, for example, of exam- 


therefore, never thinks; but she has that kind | ining her teeth like a dentist, especially as, now 
of instinct which may be called spontaneous | I think of it, they happen, like a certain improper 
reason, and which dives straight into the heart | kind of verb, to be both irregular and defective, 


of things at once. 
lively imagination that her mind appears to be 
all of a blaze, except in certain emergencies, 


Moreover, she has such a/ and to be as unlike pearls as her pale lips are 


unlike rubies, and her freckled bulb of a fore- 
head unlike alabaster. How should I like to 





when the fire suddenly goes out, leaving I be taken to pieces in this way, as if Ll were a 


brain, as it were, in a white heat. 


Such na-| manikin, and held up before the public? A 


tures are always extremely sensitive, and, gay | lady of enormous proboscis asked me, a few 


as they appear, feel and suffer very keenly. 


| evenings since, if I didn’t think Clara Vernon 


Clara is not a very complete type of this| had a pug nose. I was rude enough to reply, 
character, for she inherits a certain amount of | ‘‘No more, madam, than you have a trunk.” 
common sense from her father (a shrewd busi-| The idea of a large nose smelling out a small 





ness man, with a profound knowledge of the | 
surface of things), which tempers her character 
and, to my seeming, derogates not a little from 
its beauty; for, if there is a person less inter- 


esting to me than any other, it is what is called | 


a practical, common-sense woman—a woman 
“with no nonsense about her.” Of this sort is 
Clara’s friend, Sally Maunder; a very square 
and proper person, square-headed, square-faced, 


one, and pouncing upon it because of its size! 
It was like a big boy picking upon a little one. 
And then Clara’s nose, though diminutive, and 
coming to rather an abrupt conclusion, is by no 
means & pug, as any man of reasonable nasal 
proportions would perceive in a moment; be- 
sities, its delicate flexile little nostrils are beau- 
tiful enough to atone for any kind of a nose 
except a Roman one, which is bad enough 
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on a man, but on a woman is worse than a) she is!), says I ought to ask you to ‘explain 
wen. | your intentions.’ Now the idea of your having 

Let me add, in the way of description, that | any intentions struck me as so absurd that I 
Clara has that rarest of charms, a small and | laughed in her face. But finally, after a long 
well-formed ear—two of them, in fact—which I | talk, and especially after the visit of that little 
would as soon kiss (rather, sometimes, on ac-| bird—which must have been a mocking-bird, 
count of whispering privileges) as her defiant | for it repeated all that mamma and Sally had 
lips. said, and a great deal more—I concluded to 

One word now about her movement, and [| drop you a line, and tell you just what people 
have done. It can not be called dignified, for| said about us. The fact is, they call me a co- 
it is too spontancous, too impetuous; but it| quette, and you a flirt, and say that the way we 
must be graceful, for as I see her flitting about | go on together is ridiculous. In reply, I tell 
—lighting, in the course of ten minutes, upon | them that ever since that funny love affair of 
every chair, sofa, lounge, divan, brioche, foot- | yours with Miss Condor (Anna, I think, her 
stool, in the room — she always reminds me of | name was), you had been a kind of a woman- 
a bird—a bird just escaped from a cage and in| hater, and that you took notice of me only be- 
no hurry to go back to it, though having half a | cause I was a mere bit of a girl, who never had 














mind to (a whole mind to, if dared), were it | 
only for the deviltry of the thing. 


a serious thought in her life. Now, my dear 


| O. B. [short for Old Bachelor}, they tell me this 


Now if the reader can’t understand, after this, | is all nonsense, and that hereafter we mustn't 
why I am in love with Clara Vernon, and why | be so intimate together. 


the one rash aim of my life is to possess her, 
the fault is not mine. 
some veteran spinster exclaim, ‘* Well, Sir, | 
though I don’t think much of your belle, after | 


all, and fancy she would run you a pretty rig | 
(and serve you right) if you should happen to | 
get her, still I should like to know by what) 


right you, a confirmed old bachelor of forty, lay 
siege to a young heart of seventeen. I wonder 
how many other women you have been after, 
how many mittens there are in your wardrobe,” 
etc., etc. 

Now, my dear critic, listen ! 

A venerable aunt of mine, now haply defunct, 
and, it is to be hoped, in Paradise, used to say, 
in the decline of her life, that ‘‘ nobody was old 
but the devil;” and I hold (and have held for 
some years) to the same opinion. Genius, 
good-nature, wit, worth, etc., are always young 
like the stars; with these no one is old, and 


without them youth is not worth having. Now, | 
what a girl like Clara wants in the way of a hus- | 


band — and of course she wants something in 
that way — is a man possessing these qualities, 
and whose mind and heart are fresh enough to 
understand and appreciate hers; and since I 
am about the only man of her acquaintance 
who, in her estimation (and she is the only com- 
petent judge in the matter), does possess them, 
why should I not labor to convince her—as I 
have already, without labor, convinced myself 
—that they are the qualities which should de- 
cide her choice? A regular old bachelor’s ques- 
tion, I admit, but how are you going to answer 
it? 
IL 

The above was written more than a year ago. 
The last line of it was hardly dry when I re- 
ceived the following note, which speaks for it- 
self : 

“My pear Frienp,—A little bird flew in 
my window last night, and whispered to me that 
you and I had frolicked together long enough. 
Mamma says ‘ it’s a shame ;’ and Sally Maun- 
der, the cold-hearted thing (and yet how good 


But I can seem to hear | 





**T couldn't bear to tell you this to your face, 
so I thought I would write you a little note 
about it, that you might not misconstrue any 
change in my demeanor. In my heart there is 
no change, for I still think you the best Sriend 
I have in the world, and can never thank you 
enough for all your kindness to me. 

**1 am half ashamed to think I have paid 
any attention to the gossip of old maids and 
busybodies ; but mamma says that as long as 
we live in the world we must conform to its 
ways, and I suppose she is right—though what 
a stupid world it is after all! 

** Yours as ever, 
** CLARA. 

**N.B.—Don't fail to come in this evening as 
usual; Miss Maunder and Mr. Linton will be 
here, and we'll have a good game of whist. If 
you don’t come I shall have to play ‘dummy.’” 

Now what could be said to such a note as 
this? I wrote no less than six different an- 
swers: one pathetic, another remonstrative, a 
third humorous, a fourth argumentative—and 
finally tore them all up in disgust. Jealousy 
took possession of me, and made me believe a 
rumor that Clara was engaged to Mr. Harry 
Linton (a briefless young lawyer imported from 
Wall Street by her father), and that tat was 
the secret of the whole affair. As for Miss 
Maunder, I wished she would mind her own 
business, and was ha.f disposed to tell her so. 
What business was it to her whether I had any 
‘¢intentions” or not? But what was I to do in 
the matter—give up the ship? ‘‘ Never!” said 
I. ‘* Suppose I send her a formal declaration, 
and try to reason her into accepting me!’ I 
did so, though not for any number of dollars 
per column would I consent to have that stu- 
pidest of documents printed. It was a che/- 
d’euvre of inanity ; and I received in return the 
most affectionate of notes, in which Clara took 
all the blame of my delusion and disappoint- 
ment upon herself, assured me of her sisterly 
regard, begged of me to continue my visits as 
before, hinted that I could do much better than 
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marry such a volatile young minx as herself, 
recommended me to her sex generally as the 
best and most considerate of men, and in fact 
sent me exactly the kind of instrument for such 
cases made and provided. 
III. 
How nicely that ‘‘old, common arbitrator, 
Time,” settles the most difficult of questions! 
Within six months after the date of the above 
note I found a portentous piece of pasteboard 


on my table, announcing to me in the most of- | 


ficial and unquestionable manner Clara’s in- 
tended marriage with a young Methodist cler- 
gyman, from Damariscotta, Lincoln County, 
Maine, and inviting me to the wedding. Clara 
Vernon to be married to a down-east parson! 
** Good for the cloth!” said I; “three cheers 
for the Yankees!” and the fun of the thing had 
such an effect upon me that I, too, became pre- 
posterous, and in less than six weeks (forgetting 
my horror of practical, common-sense women) 
was married in the squarest sort of manner to 
my square-built, square-minded, square-rigged 
friend, Miss Sally Maunder, who is at this mo- 
ment at my elbow, asking me how it is that 
I can’t or won’t learn to dot my 7’s and cross 
my ¢’s. 
THE BRONZE GAITERS; OR, “ ALL’S 
WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 
\ RS. BRACEGIRDLE lingered a moment 
with her left hand upon the door-knob, 
and with the thumb and forefinger of the other 
twisted and untwisted her apron-string in a lit- 
tle, hesitating way she had when she wished to 
say something. She had just come in at my 
summons, to receive the quarterly rent for my 
room. I am a young “ medécin,” as the French 
very appropriately and significantly term phy- 
sicians, and being then a single man I hired a 
front parlor of good Mrs. Bracegirdle, the re- 
mainder of whose very genteel house was occu- 
pied by her ‘‘ bread and meat boarders,” as she 
termed her boarders who took their usual meals 
at her table, by way of distinguishing them 
from mere room occupants like myself. 

I had taken this parlor for my office, because 
it was pleasantly situated and just suited me 
and my profession—being on Bleecker Street, 
and on that precise portion thereof east of 
Broadway where physicians seem most to con- 
gregate. In New York certain strects seem to 
be relinquished to certain professions, as tragic 
Bond Street to dental gentlemen and Bleecker 
(East) to medical men. Whether so many doc- 
tors have got together there because ‘‘ misery 
loves company,” or because in the ‘‘ multitude 
of counselors there is safety,” I know not. The 
fact only is clear. In old times a young phy- 
sician would have set up his “‘shingle” in a vic- 
inage far from any other; but an opposite pol- 
icy seems now pursued, perhaps on the princi- 
ple that one in a flock of birds is more likely to 
be hit than one flying alone. 

But leaving this matter for the discussion of 
others, I merely state that I had been Mrs. 








Bracegirdle’s lodger and tenant for a year and 
three months, and never ‘‘had a word” with 
her save in the kindliest manner and tone. As 
I never was in arrears, and always cheerfully 
prescribed for her rheumatics without charge, I 
was a favorite. 

‘Well, Mrs. Bracegirdle, have you any thing 
to say ?” 

Her eyes surveyed deliberately and admir- 
ingly my handsomely-furnished room, with its 
handsome curtains, elegant bookcases, rich sofa 
and chairs, and showy carpet, before she replied, 
and then, with a pleasant smile and a knowing 
nod, she said, 

**I do wonder, Doctor, you don’t get mar- 
ried! Such a nice room, and you could have 
the one above it for a sleeping-room, and I 
could, you know, if you liked, let you have your 
meals private like, letting your office-boy, Tim, 
the lazy rogue, with nothing to do but play 
marbles and chalk up my sidewalk, to set, and 
wait on, and clear off table! I do wonder you 
are content to live alone, and such a pleasant- 
spoken gentleman, and so quiet and respectable, 
for a young doctor, in your habits, all calculated 
to make a wife happy! It’s a pity such nice 
furniture and such a nice room should be thrown 
away so!” 

Mrs. Bracegirdle was handsome, not over 
forty-one, a widow, and (so said Rumor) had laid 
up not less than nine hundred dollars in the 
savings-bank, with the ‘‘ good-will” of a popu- 
lar boarding-house. These facts foreed them- 
selves upon my mind, and I looked now at my 
hostess to see if she was trying to lay a snare 
for me. It is true she had on a shade smarter 
cap than usual, and looked unusually attractive; 
but when I reflected that she had regarded me 
always more with a motherly feeling than a 
** young widowish” one, I dismissed the unwor- 
thy suspicion from my thoughts and said, smil- 
ingly, 

‘* And where shall I get a wife, dear mad- 
am?” 

‘Bless me! a handsome young man, with 
such white teeth (Mrs. Bracegirdle had splendid 
teeth!), a horse and buggy, a good practice, 
and some money of his own, to ask where he 
shall find a wife! There's fifty ladies would 
jump to get such a chance !” 

** You flatter me, my dear friend,” I answer- 
ed, secretly rejoicing in the flattery, as all we 
vain bipeds do, albeit we profess not to be taken 
with it. ‘‘A wife is a dangerous risk! One 
must change one’s habits if one marries! I 
should lose my independence! I can now do 
as I please—smoke, lounge, wear my slippers, 
go in and out as I wish, sit on three chairs, and 
a table too, if I take a notion to spread myself; 
and if I lay any thing down I know where to find 
it! Why, if it makes me nervous to see your 
Betsey, the chambermaid, come in my room 
with that duster of an old, torn silk handker- 
chief, lest she should do mischief, what would 
become of me with a wife who would put ‘ev- 
ery thing in order,” not understanding that 
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there exists a certain systematic arrangement 
perceptible to my own eye in all this chaos? If 
my pipe lies on an open book, it is to mark a 
reference ; if my shoe is on my bed, there is 
probably under it, for safe keeping, a specimen 
of a newly-discovered beetle-bug; if a half 
brick is on my writing-desk, I put it there to 
keep the papers from being blown away. But 
you know my habits, Mrs. Bracegirdle !” 

**Yes, Doctor, and that is the reason you 
ought to be married; for your words show you 
are selfish, and there is no cure for it but a 
wife,” she said, with emphasis. 

“Yes, I have no doubt a wife would quite 
put me out of conceit of myself,” I answered, 
with a half-sneer. ‘‘ But to tell you the truth, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, I have a great desire to be 
married, but I am the most difficult person to 
suit. My wife must be perfection. I can’t bear 
ugliness, and a bad feature in a woman I can 
never forgive.” 

‘* As if, poor woman, it was her fault!” an- 
swered Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

“That is not the point. A woman, to fix 
my attention, must be without fault,” I said, 
firmly. ‘*She must be as beautiful as Eve 
doubtless was in the beginning, as intelligent 
as—as—let me see !—as Lady Jane Grey, as 
songful as Jenny Lind, as beautiful as Cleo- 
patra, as pious as the three Marys, as benevo- 
lent as Florence Nightingale, as—as—” 

“Rich as Kreesus!” ventured Mrs. Brace- 
girdle. 

**No,” said I, laughing, ‘I don’t care a fig 
for money. I want beauty and goodness, love- 
liness of face and symmetry of figure; but” 
—and here I spoke with positiveness and de- 
cision—*‘ but above all, she must have a little 
foot.” 

Mrs. Bracegirdle slyly withdrew her plump 
foot (No. 5's) out of sight within the mysterious 
periphery of her black silk. 

** A pretty foot!” 

** Two of them, Mrs. Bracegirdle. ‘‘ A pair 
of pretty feet! I could not love Venus herself 
if she had a big foot! It is impossible but that 
a perfectly beautiful woman will have small and 
pretty feet. I am willing to choose a wife by 
her foot, for I accept in this case the aphorism 
that ‘ All’s well that ends well.’ ” 

Mrs. Bracegirdle, after taking half a minute 
to think upon it, was vastly pleased with this 
quotation used in such a relation, and laughed 
heartily. 

‘“* Well, well, Doctor, you are a droll gentle- 
ian, to be sure! You have such a pleasant 
temper, you’d make any woman happy. But 
there’s the bell! Good-morning, Doctor!” 

** Good-morning, Mrs. Bracegirdle,” I said ; 
and as she closed the door, I added, sud voce, 
“If I thought I could make any woman happy, 
I would try and find some one among the sex 
tomake me happy! But this marrying—it is a 
lottery! A man might as safely draw from a 
wheel into which all the pretty and virtuous wo- 
men’s names in New York, written on slips of 





paper, had been poured, as draw from them met 
by chance at a party, at church, or in the street! 
If it is my destiny to be married, the right pair 
of pretty feet will by-and-by catch my eye trip- 
ping along, and challenge me!” 

Thus soliloquizing, I took my seat by my win- 
dow in a huge leathern-back arm-chair, and 
drawing a match across the sole of my boot, I 
lighted a cigar, and gave myself up to reflection 
and inspection of the passers-by. 

‘* Mrs. Bracegirdle is right,” I ejaculated, at 
the end of ten minutes; “she is, undoubtedly, 
quite right—I ought to take a wife. But whose 
wife shall I take ?—as young Sheridan asked his 
father.” 

As the clouds of azure smoke curled above 
my head I conjured up, peeping out of each 
curl, the face of some dozen fair girls I had 
known or still knew. As their features blended 
with the wreaths, and passed in review before the 
eyes of my retrospection, I deliberately rejected 
each—passing judgment upon them as they as- 
cended and melted into thin air beneath the 
ceiling of my room. One had a nose too blunt, 
another a nose retroussé so far as to turn up; a 
third was too tall; a fourth had too large a 
foot ; a fifth had bad teeth; a sixth laughed too 
much; a seventh talked too loud; an eighth 
had big knuckles; a ninth had hair on her lip; 
a tenth—a sweet girl—couldn’t bear the smell 
of asafcetida, and of course was out of the ques- 
tion for a doctor’s wife ; an eleventh had a bad 
breath; and the twelfth wore spectacles — my 
abomination in a young girl! 

These feminine faces all ascended above my 
head, and disappeared slowly into thin air—evap- 
orated with the smoke which had reproduced 
them. Yet somehow a sweet face scemed to 
linger in the blue cloud that curled from the 
fiery end of my cigar. Her blue eyes, her 
pleasant smile, her geaceful head and shoul- 
ders, her exquisite hands and incomparable feet 
—all were once more visible to me as I had be- 
fore seen them, and almost fallen in love with 
their possessor. But alas! she was my cousin, 
and I had been informed by Fanny’s Puritan 
mother that it was a mortal sin to marry cous- 
ins, for the Bible said so. So I let this sweet 
face also melt away toward the ceiling (an as- 
cending angel!), and sighed, half resolving to 
turn Roman Catholic, that I might get a ‘‘ dis- 
pensation” from the Pope ‘‘to marry cousins.” 
But her mother and the Bible, how could I go 
against both? So I saw the features of my fair 
and merry cousin fade away with sorrow. 

‘“*Not one of these will do,” I said, shaking 
my head, and also shaking the ashes off my ci- 
gar. I then carelessly glanced out of my win- 
dow, preparatory to reviewing another dozen of 
my marrying acquaintances. At the instant a 
lovely girl was going by on the opposite side of 
the street. I recognized her at once as a mys- 
terious and graceful girl who had often passed 
my window. I had never seen her face, as it 
was concealed. How, then, did I know she is 
lovely? you ask. Because her feet were the 








most captivating little members my critical eyes 
ever rested upon. Such feet could belong only 
to a lovely body, and a lovely body, to match in 
symmetry the faultless feet, must be crowned by 
a superb and lovely head and face. From such 
cogent argumentation there can clearly be no 
appeal. I had often pointed her out to some 
of my friends, and more than once said I would 
be willing to marry her without seeing her face. 

The fair promenader now made use of her 
little feet with exquisite daintiness. Their 
sweet movements realized fully old Sir John 
Suckling’s admirable lines : 

**Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, peeped in and out.” 

The first day, two months before that I saw 
them, I was at once taken captive. ‘‘I at 
length,” said I to Harry Hamilton my friend, 
“behold the beau-ideal of my imagination. 
The perfect foot which I have in vain looked 
for in the Medician Venus, in Powers’s Greek 
Slave, in every work of art illustrating feminine 
beauty, is now found!” 

It was gaitered in a close-fitting golden bronze 
boot with neat heels like little walnuts, and 
as she walked I heard their nut-like ‘‘ tap-tap” 
upon the pare. As she now came opposite my 
window she slightly (the least perceptible mo- 
tion in the world) elevated her skirts to escape 
possible contact with a patch of coal-dust which 
Dr. Bung, my vis-a-vis friend and rival, had 
carelessly permitted to remain after getting 
down his coal! Such an ankle of grace and 
beauty was never beheld! ‘They were fit mates 
to the twinkling feet. As I gazed enchanted, 
the fair promenader, whose form was slight, 
symmetrical, and graceful as became such lovely 
feet, turned a corner and vanished! 

I am not usually an impulsive man. My 
uncle, who was a physician, had told me that 
impulse and excitability were fatal to the suc- 
cess of a doctor of medicine; that I ought to 
cultivate calmness, imperturbability, and cool 
self-possession. 

‘*Gravity and dignity, slowness of gait and 
deliberation in opinion, are the highest quali- 
fications in a medical man,” he used often to 
say. 

I therefore, at my present age, eight-and- 
twenty, was quite a Galen for gravity and de- 
corum of visage and manner. But I must con- 
fess that upon losing sight of the fair possessor 
of the beautiful feet I sprung from my arm- 
chair, tossed my cigar into the grate, seized my 
hat and stick (a gold-headed, doctor-like cane, 
with my name, ‘‘ Doctor J. V. S. Dodwell, Jr., 
M.D.,” in full length thereon), and rushed into 
the hall and made for the street door, resolved 
I would this time follow her to the world’s end 
but that I discovered who she was! Mrs. 
Bracegirdle was standing in it, chaffering with a 
woman for fruit of some sort. As I crowded 
past her she looked at me with amazement, and 
cried out in alarm, 

‘* Who is hurt? what is it, Doctor? Is any 
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**No, 1 am after my wife!” Ianswered; and 
leaving her mystified, I pursued at a rapid 
step the course taken by the twinkling golden 
bronzes. Upon turning the corner I met her 
full in the face, returning, as if she had taken 
the wrong street. Iwas so taken aback—to use 
a sea term—that I stopped perfectly still, con- 
founded at the rencontre, and she glided past 
me without even glancing at me, slightly devi- 
ating to pass by me as she would have done by 
a barrel that stood in her path. Her face was 
concealed by a brown vail, worn, as the fashion 
of young girls is, double over the face, though 
for the life of me how they can see to walk so 
blindfolded is a mystery! After she had passed 
me } recovered my self-possession which this 
unprepared-for encounter had in a measure de- 
prived me of, and turned to follow her, resolved 
that I would never lose sight of her until I knew 
where she abode, which ascertaining, I determ- 
ined to take steps to become acquainted with 
her. 

Instead of continuing along Bleecker Street 
she crossed it, and seemed to be looking for 
some number. She slowly read the signs on 
the doctors’ window-shutters (if read she could, 
through her thick barége mask), and, passing 
on, I saw her linger an instant to glance at the 
name on my window-blind, and then lightly 
trip up the steps and ring the bell—not Mrs, 
Bracegirdle’s, but mine! 

I do not know whether surprise or delight the 
most predominated in my emotions at this, My 
boy Tim, a red-headed little mulatto, opened 
the door, and was about to say I was out, when, 
catching a glimpse of me, he said, loud enough 
for me to hear, 

**He’s coming, ma’am! walk in!” 

The golden gaiters disappeared lightly in the 
hall, and I followed with a palpitating heart! 

It is not often I receive patients in my room, 
and never ladies; and the condition of my 
apartment with all its confusion, cigar-boxes, 
old hats, empty vials, and chaos generally, 
rushed upon my thoughts, and I hesitated 
whether I should go boldly in and ‘take the 
responsibility of all,” or quietly withdraw and 
keep out of my visitor’s way. But curiosity to 
know why I was thus honored overcame this 
hesitancy, and I entered the hall. Mrs. Brace- 
girdle was just ending a peep through the ajar 
door into my office at the lady. I saw her look 
a little rosy as she said, in a sort of apologetic 
way, 

**T thought you’d gone out, Doctor! 
is a young lady in your room!” 

‘*T saw some one come in, and returned,” I 
said, with dignity; as if it were nothing to me 
were the lady old or young. 

Upon entering my office the visitor arose, for 
Tim had invited her to take a chair, and said, 
in a charmingly-modulated voice, interrogative- 
ly, 

“* Doctor Dodwell ?” 

‘Yes, Miss. Please keep your seat,” I said, 


There 





body run over?” 





with my Sunday bow, and my softest, fee-re- 
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ceiving smile, which, I believe, is ever my | quickening or depression of the pulse by i incipi- 
blandest. |ent illness is at once apparent in the voice. 
I glanced to catch another look at the Cin- | ‘‘ But perhaps she comes for others,” I said to 
derella boots, but ‘‘ the mice” were now nestled | | myself, and then aloud, ‘‘ We are quite alone.” 
out of sight; so I tried to catch a glimpse of | I felt my heart flutter as I said this, and 
her face, but the double vail still concealed it | walked to the door to see if Mrs. Bracegirdle by 
like an iron mask. | chance might be at hand. My suspicions were 
For the benefit of my female readers I will | verified—I found her very tidily gathering up 
describe her dress, premising that it was the | shreds and smoothing my door-mat—that is all. 
month of September—near its close. In height | I would not on oath say she was listening. 
she was about that of the Venus of Canova, | Mrs. Bracegirdle was, I am sure, above this 
which is five feet two inches—Beauty’s standard. | weakness of her sex. Nevertheless I resolved 
Her form was slightly but elegantly moulded, in | to close my door, which I had modestly left 
just and poetical proportions with her ‘‘ beauti- | ajar as I eniered. Mrs. Bracegirdle caught my 
fully less” stature. Nothing in symmetrical grace | eye, and looked a little queer out of hers, 
could surpass the beauty of her neck, the lovely | ‘** Honi soit qui mal y pense,” I said to her, 
fall of her shoulders, the moulded roundness of with gravity becoming my great uncle himself: 
her arms, which, betrayed by her sleeve, exposed and not waiting to translate for her, as I usual- 
itself at the wrist, adorned by a simple gold band | ly did my Latin labels, I entered my room, and 
for bracelet. , Her hands were just like those ele- | shutting my door, advanced to my visitor. She 
gant tapering-fingered affairs which we have pre- | was reseated, and both of her exquisite little 
sented to us every month in the pictures of the | bronzed boots were just visible, sweetly nestled 
ladies who illustrate ‘‘the Fashions.” They | one upon the other. 
were nicely fitted by a pair of claret-colored **You will, ne doubt, think me very bold, 
gloves with gauntleted wrist-guards. She wore | Sir, but I have called to ask you to prescribe 
an open-work straw, which was trimmed with | for me!” 
flowers of some sort, and straw, and buds, and “Indeed, Miss! Then it is a professional 
claret-colored and lemon ribbons, and lace (I | visit?” 
was never a hand to describe the bewildering ‘* Unquestionably,” with dignity and ease. 
graces of a lady’s costume), all mingled togeth- | This coolness quite put all my philosophy out 
er in bewitching confusion, producing a tout en- | of my brain. 
semble that would, without doubt, have set off “ Pray may I ask what is your disease ?” 
the beauty of her face in the most charming| ‘‘Of the heart, Sir.” 
manner, provided her face could have been seen, I almost bounded two steps backward, I was 
but that vail, falling from the front, destroyed | so taken by surprise. 
all possible effect. Her dress was a greenish ** Of the heart?” 
brown and claret plaid silk, very rich, and all **Yes, Sir. Iam in love. I am told that 
flounced and hooped, and superb in its breadth ; | love proceeds from causes over which medical 
and over her shoulders she wore a handsome | men have control.” 
coral-colored merino shawl, with a border of I felt very doltish, and was for a moment 
needle-work in the most expensive style. In|dumbfoundered. Was this young beauty quiz- 
one hand she held a claret-colored wrought bag, | zing me? Impossible! I was too grave and 
with a cambric kerchief, elegantly embroidered, | dignified and self-possessed a person for that. 
peeping out, half revealing a name, neatly en- | I then recollected I had heard of persons dying 
wreathed, of which I detected the letters, ‘‘ An- | of love, of hearts being broken, and all that. 
i In her other hand she held a} ‘‘Pray explain, madam. How can I help 
claret-colored parasol, closed. Altogether she | you?” 
was very fashionably and elegantly attired, and| ‘‘ You had best feel my pulse, Sir. It is not 
with the most exquisite taste. for me to describe my disease. I came to con- 
** Yes, Miss, I am Doctor Dodwell. Can I | sult your skill, and put myself under your hands 
be of any service to you?” I asked, trying to re- | for a perfect cure.” 
call my uncle’s instructions about dignity, cool-| ‘‘ Bless my soul! Indeed, Miss ?” 
ness, and perfect self-possession. Withoutdoubt| ‘‘ Yes, Sir.” And as she spoke she removed 
I was a little fluttered. ‘There seemed a sort | her glove, displaying a charming hand and 
of destiny in her entering my office, and I could | wrist, and extended the pretty member toward 
not dismiss from my mind the idea that more|me. As I delicately clasped it with thumb and 
would yet come of it than now appeared on the | finger I felt ali sorts of emotions. I never ex- 
surface. perienced such sensations in touching a pa- 
‘‘T am very desirous of seeing you, Sir, on | tient’s hand before. In order not to let her 
some private matters,” she said, in a voice like | arm fall to the ground, I was under the neces- 
a flute—soft, tremulous, and rich. ‘‘ Are we | sity of supporting the warm, soft little hand in 
alone ?” my own. It felt like a young, warm robin-red- 
I wondered whether it could possibly be a | breast, and it palpitated for all the world just 
professional visit. She seemed the incarnation | like a little timid turtle-dove. To this day I 
of health and beauty ; for that voice was in per- | have not the least idea how many times her 
fect tune—and the medical man knows that any | pulse beat in a minute. I had lost my presence 
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of mind so completely that I forgot to take out 
my watch to time it. I think, though, I must 
have held that little hand full five minutes, pre- 
tending to feel the pulse, and all the while rev- 
eling in the delightful possession. I only wish- 
ed it had been her little foot! But doctors don’t 
usually feel for pulses in a lady's foot, however 
beautiful and small. 

Slowly she withdrew her hand, seeing I re- 
tained it longer than was necessary, but not as 
if displeased. 

‘<T know of no cure,” I said, smiling, ‘‘ but 
to prescribe the young gentleman.” 

I heard a merry laugh behind the vail, and it 
set me quite at my ease. 

**Then, Sir, I must take you!” 

** Take me!” I exclaimed. 

**Yes, Doctor. I am in love with you, and 
have been for a long time.” 

“Impossible, Madam!” 

**Tt is true.” 

‘*Why, I do not know you!” 

‘*Yet I have often seen you. My heart is 
yours. You alone can heal the wound you have 
caused !” 

I was confounded. I feared I was the vic- 
tim of a quiz. I was perplexed what to say or 
how to act. The mystery of it all piqued my 
curiosity, while my heart and imagination were 
both ensnared and made captive by the invisible 
beauty; for beautiful in face I knew she must 
be! And in love with me! Who could she be? 


And I rose many degrees in my own self-esteem 
at the idea of being fallen in love with and by 


the owner of such pretty feet ! 

**Will you tell me who you are, or remove 
your vail ?” 

**Not now, I have heard that you have re- 
peatedly said you would marry me for the beau- 
tiful smallness of my feet, and not ask to see my 
face !” 

I was confounded! What she said was true! 
I had said so to Hamilton, and half a dozen oth- 
ers! Had they sent her hither to challenge 
me to keep my word! It could not be that one 
so lovely and 1:.dy-like could be a party to such 
ascheme! Yet how did she know that I had 
said so! Perhaps some one I have told knows 
her, and told her; and she is really in love 
with me! 

These and other thoughts ran rapidly through 
my mind. She seemed to await my decision. 
Suddenly I clasped her hand, and said, earnestly, 

** Will you marry me?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

** But you don’t know me?” 

‘*Well enough to know you would make me 
happy !” 

**The very words of Mrs. Bracegirdle,” I said 
to myself. ‘‘ Now if I commit myself, and she 
proves as ugly as sin! But that is impossible! 
She must be beautiful! I have full faith in her 
pretty feet. What I have said, since she has 
come to me on the faith of it, I willabide by! I 
shall be sure to have a beautiful wife! But—” 

‘*Am I to hope that you will redeem your 

Vor. XV.—No. 89.—X x 





promise, Sir?” said the sweet voice, the tones 
of which thrilled through and through my heart. 
I was captivated by the voice and feet too. 

** Yes,” I said, boldly, ‘‘on one condition.” 

‘‘Name it, Sir!” she said, quietly, 

‘That you unvail!” 

“No. I mean you shall take me on your 
own theory of beauty. If you will run the risk, 
there is my hand!” 

And she extended that bewitching little hand 
which I had held in my palm like a palpitating 
and fluttering bird. I grasped it, pressed it, 
presse! it to my lips, and, moved by a sort of 
fascination, I answered, 

**T will marry you, that is—if—it you can 
show me evidence of your respectability—of your 
position! Pardon me, but you know that—” 

“IT perfectly comprehend you. Expecting 
this demand, I am prepared to meet it ;” and 
opening her reticule she handed me anote. It 
was from my uncle the M.D. There was no mis- 
taking nor forging hisoddly-shaped handwriting. 
It read as follows: 

** Dear Jacx,—The bearer is every way your equal. 
If you marry her, you will not compromise yourself.” 

** So, then, my uncle is in this affair,” I said, 
laughing. ‘‘ My friends mean I shall put my 
theories into practice. I will marry you!” I 
said, desperately, and almost fearing she would 
change her mind. 

‘** Let us exchange rings in mutual pledge,” 
she said, behind that horrid vail. 

The exchange was made, and I then said, 

‘* Will you now let me seal my promise on 
your fair lips.” 

‘Yes ;” and she removed slowly her vail, and 
I started back with horror. Never before had 
man beheld so ugly a face! I felt as if I should 
fall through the floor. I fairly staggered with 
the shock not only to my nerves but to my the- 
ory. ‘*Who in Heaven's name are you?” A 
loud and mirthful and triumphant laugh from 
behind caused me to turn round, and in the wide 
open folding doors I beheld my uncle, my fond 
Harry Hamilton, and my Puritan aunt, and half 
a dozen of my friends and relatives, who seemed 
beside themselves with joy. 

I stood amazed. I saw I had been victim- 
ized! I regarded the stranger before me with 
anger as the chief party to a conspiracy against 
me, when suddenly I saw the ugly visage, which 
was an admirably-fitting mask, fall to the 
ground, revealing the lovely, beautiful, laugh- 
ing, charming, mischievous face of my fair 
cousin | 

When the uproarious excitement had a little 
subsided, and every body had laughed at me as 
much as they could, I clasped the bewitching 
Fanny, my cousin (her name was Frances An- 
nie), in my arms and cried, 

‘*Let him laugh, my friends, who wins! 
But,” I added, with a look of doubt, ‘‘ what 
about the Bible and your mother, cousin ?” 

‘* Here is mother, let her speak for herself,” 
said Fanny, smiling, and looking more beauti- 
ful (the pretty-footed witch!) than I ever saw 
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her in my life! Confound that clever mask! | 
how thoroughly it deceived me! 

“Why, I have found that it is not in the Bi- 
ble, only in the last part, put in by nobody | 
knows who, that cousins sha’n’t marry,” said 
her mother; ‘‘and only in the old English Bi- | 
bles; so when I saw how it was, and that Fan- | 
ny loved you, and you would have married her | 
if you dared, I gave my consent; and to please | 


your uncle and some others we got up this lit- | 
tle deception; and Mrs. Bracegirdle, being let | 
into the secret three days ago, let us in by the | 
side door into the parlor.” 

‘* Yes, Doctor, I couldn’t refuse ’em, so I un- 


locked the folding-doors and slipped out the 
| keys. You know I asked you this morning if 
you hadn’t better take a wife!” 

The result of this innocent conspiracy of my 
relatives, heartily seconded by Fanny, who knew 
I had loved her from boyhood, was that I got 
| the best little and most beautiful wife in the 
world, choosing her, after all, by her pretty feet; 
and so establishing my favorite theory, that 
_ (confound that ugly -visaged mask, it well-nigh 
killed me on the spot!) a pair of pretty feet can 
_ belong aly to a lovely face and person, on the 
principle that 

““ALL'’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 





Manthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 

HE failure of the attempt to lay the Atlantic 

Telegraph Cable is the most noteworthy event 
of the month. It had been intended to commence 
the operation on the 3d of August—just 365 years 
from the day on which Columbus set sail from Pa- 
los on his voyage in search of the New World. 
But owing to a slight accident in landing the cable, 
the sailing of the expedition was delayed until the 
evening of the 7th. Up to this time every thing 
had gone on in the most satisfactory manner; the 
electric current had been passed through the whole 
length of the cable, and experiments had removed 
all doubt that any obstacle would arise from the 
submersion of the wire. Early on the morning of 
the 10th, the water began very suddenly to grow 
deeper. In the course of eight miles its depth in- 
creased from 550 to 1750 fathoms; and soon after 
it reached 2000 fathoms. This occasioned an ad- 
ditional strain upon the cable, causing it to run 
out with a speed greater than that of the vessel. 
The retarding force of the breaks was accordingly 
increased to prevent the too rapid paying out of the 
cable, which still, however, continued to run out 
much faster than the vessel advanced. At this 
time there was a strong wind and a heavy sea, At 
a quarter before four on the morning of the 11th, 
Mr. Bright, the Engineer of the Company, who 
had personally superintended the working of the 
machinery, was obliged to go to another part of the 
ship, leaving the brakes in charge of another per- 
son. In a few moments he heard the machine 
stop, and when he returned he found that the cable 
had parted at some distance from the vessel. Of 
the cable 335 miles had been paid out, being fully 
100 miles more than the ship had run. The vessels 
at once returned. The Engineer, in his report to 
the Company, attributes the break solely to the 
amount of retarding strain put upon the cable, and 
says that had the machine been properly managed 
it could not possibly have happened. There is, he 
says, no ground of discouragement; but, on the 
contrary, there are added reasons for confidence in 
the ultimate success of the enterprise. He sug- 
gests several improvements in the machinery used 
for paying out, but says that the construction of 
the cable itself has answered every expectation ; 
and were a new one to be made he should not rec- 
ommend any alteration, It was not decided, at 
our last advices, whether another attempt shall be 
made this season, or whether it shall be postponed 
another year. Lieutenant Maury fixed upon July 





and August as the months which presented the 
most favorable weather for the work; but several 
eminent shipmasters give the preference to October. 
The Company which has undertaken this great 
work has a capital of £350,000—say $1,750,000, 
divided into shares of £1000 each. The entire cost 
of the cable has been $1,388,000, in addition to a 
large sum for machinery, electrical apparatus, and 
other expenses, which has probably absorbed the 
remainder of the capital stock. 

During the month of August elections for State 
officers and members of Congress have been held 
in different States. In Kentucky 8 Democrats and 
2 Americans have been chosen; in 7'ennessee 6 Dem- 
ocrats and 2 Americans, with two districts doubt- 
ful; in North Carolina 7 Democrats and 1 Ameri- 
can; in Alabama the whole delegation, 7 members, 
are Democrats.—In Missourt Mr. Stewart, Demo- 
crat, has been elected by about 300 majority over 
Mr. Rollins. This election is noteworthy on ac- 
count of the position of Mr. Rollins, who is him- 
self a slaveholder, on the slavery question. He 
said, in the canvass, that he was in favor of sub- 
mitting the subject of future emancipation to the 
laws of climate, of emigration, of labor, and of pro- 
duction. He would offer every inducement to em- 
igration from the North and the South; and if, he 
says, ‘‘this emigration, in the course of years, brings 
about such a disproportion between the white and 
the black races, that it is no longer the interest of 
the people of Missouri to continue it a Slave State, 
then let it go.” His own opinion is, in view of the 
high northern latitude of the State, and of the con- 
stantly increasing disproportion between the white 
and black population, that, in the course of time, it 
will become the interest of the slaveholders them- 
selves to abolish the institution.—The Democratic 
candidates for Governor have been elected in Jen- 
nessee, Alabama, and Texas. In Vermont a Repub- 
lican Governor has been chosen.——The new Con- 
stitution for Jowa has been adopted by the people, 
rejecting the clause allowing colored persons to vote, 
which was voted upon separately.—The two Con- 
stitutional Conventions in Minnesota have agreed 
upon a State Constitution to be presented for the 
suffrages of the people of that Territory. It pro- 
vides that slavery or involuntary servitude shall 
never exist in the State; that the liberty of the 
press shall remain forever inviolate; that trial by 
jury shall extend to all cases at law; and that no 
religious test shall be required as a qualification 
for voting or holding office. All male persons of 
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the age of twenty-one years, of the following class- 
es, who have resided in the United States one year, 
and in the State four months next preceding any 
election, are entitled to vote: White citizens of the 
United States; white persons of foreign birth who 
have legally declared their intention to become cit- 
izens ; those of mixed white and Indian blood who 
have adopted the customs and habits of civiliza- 
tion; and those Indians who have adopted the lan- 
guage, habits, and customs of civilization, and shall 
have been pronounced by the Courts, after exam- 
ination, to be capable of enjoying the rights of cit- 
izenship. The election to decide upon the adop- 
tion of this Constitution is to be held on the 13th 
of October.—In Kansas there now appears to be a 
growing disposition on the part of the Free State 
men to vote at the coming election. At a Conven- 
tion held at Grasshopper Springs, August 26, res- 
olutions to that effect were almost unanimously 
passed. Mr. Robinson has been brought to trial 
on the charge of having acted as Governor under 
the Topeka Constitution, and acquitted. 

In reply to an inquiry from the Government of 
Bavaria, the United States Attorney-General says : 
‘*There is no statute of the United States which 
prevents either a native or naturalized citizen from | 
severing his political connection with the Govern- | 
ment if he sees proper to do so, in time of peace, 
and for a purpose not directly injurious to the in- 
terests of the country.” 

The Treasury Department has just paid between 
two and three hundred thousand dollars to Mary- 
land, as interest on half a million of dollars, which | 
amount the United States became indebted to Ma- 
ryland during the war of 1812. The principal was 
discharged between the years 1818 and 1822. 

A number of citizens of Connecticut, among 
whom were President Woolsey and Professor Silli- | 
man of Yale College, addressed to the President a 
letter, complaining that Governor Walker of Kan- 
sas was employing the troops of the United States | 
to enforce the execution of laws in that Territory | 
which had never been made by the people ; and | 
representing that the President was thereby held 
up to the world as violating in an essential particu- 
lar the oath which he had taken to support the | 
Constitution of the United States. The President | 
returned an elaborate reply, affirming that the | 
validity of the Territorial Government of Kansas | 
had been recognized by Congress, and was as well 
established as that of any other Territory; that it 
was his duty to prevent its being overturned by | 
force ; and that he had ordered the troops to Kan- 
sas for the sole purpose of acting as a posse comitatus 
to aid the civil magistrate to carry the laws into 
execution. The necessity for sending troops to | 
Kansas, he says, reflects no credit upon the char- 
acter of the country; but the blame rests upon a 
portion of the people of the Territory who, unwill- 
ing to trust te the ballot-box for the redress of | 
grievances, undertook to create an independent gov- | 
ernment for themselves. Such a principle, if car- 
ried out, would destroy all lawful authority and 
produce universal anarchy. Slavery, he says, ex- 
ists in the Territory under the Constitution; but | 
when the people proceed to frame a State Constitu- 
tion, it is their right to decide whether they will 
continue, modify, or abolish Slavery. The law | 
passed by the Territorial Legislature for the elec- 
tion of delegates to frame a Constitution was fair | 
and just in its provisions; but numbers of men re- 
fused to vote, and the members of the Convention 


| unavailing. 


| Rev. George Jones, U.S.N. ; 


were elected without their intervention. This 
body would soon assemble, and it is the duty of 
the President, in the state of incipient rebellion 
which exists, to employ the troops of the United 
States, if necessary, in defending the Convention 
while engaged in framing a Constitution, and in 
protecting the voters in the free exercise of the 
right of suffrage, when it shall be submitted for 
their approbation or rejection. The President ex- 
presses perfect confidence that Governor Walker 
will employ the troops only to resist actual aggres- 
sion or in the execution of the laws, and this not 
until the power of the civil magistrate shall prove 
Following, he says, the example of 
Mr. Madison toward the Hartford Convention, 
‘illegal and dangerous combinations, such as the 
Topeka Convention, will not be disturbed unless 
they shall attempt to perform some act which will 
bring them in actual collision with the Constitution 
and the laws, and in that event they shall be put 
down by the whole power of the Government.” 

A ‘*‘ National Emancipation Convention” met at 


Cleveland, Ohio, August 26, in order to devise a 


plan by which the slaves in the South should all 
be bought up by the General and State Govern- 
ments for the purpose of liberating them. A so- 
ciety was formed to advocate this measure, among 
whose leading members are Gerrit Smith, Elihu 
Burrit, Professor Silliman, and President Hopkins, 
of Williams College. The American Association 


| for the Advancement of Science held its eleventh an- 


nual meeting at Montreal, commencing August 12. 
Among the papers presented were the following : 
On the Zodiacal Light, by Charles Wilkes, U.S.N. ; 
Observations on the Zodiacal Light at Quito, by 
On the Influence of 
the Gulf Stream upon the Climates of the Atlantic 
Coast, by Dr. Wynne, of New York; On the Al- 
leged Influence of Solar Light on the Process of 
Combustion, by Professor Le Conte, of South Car- 
olina ; On the Formation of Continents, by Profess- 
or Peirce, of Cambridge, in which the idea was ad- 
vanced that the form of the Continents was owing 
to the action of the sun; and on the Prevention of 


| Counterfeiting, by Professor B. Silliman, Jun. The 


invention of photography had given rise to new 
and dangerous counterfeits of bank-bills, to guard 
against which it was proposed to print them in 
two colors, between which there was no photo- 
graphic contrast. Professor Silliman, after exam- 
ining various plans suggested for this purpose, 
brought forward a note printed in black carbon 
ink upon a green tint, made from the sesqui oxide 


of chromium; both colors being unchangeable by 


any means now known to chemists, so that the 
note was safe from alteration, while the want of 


| photographic contrast between the colors rendered 
| it impossible to produce a fac-simile by photogra- 


phy. 

A division is likely to take place in the New School 
Presbyterian Church. The Southern members feel- 
ing aggrieved at the course in respect to slavery 


| taken by the late General Assembly, held a con- 


vention at Richmond, Virginia, commencing Au- 
gust 27. Resolutions were passed declaring that 
all censures against members on account of their 
being slaveholders are contrary to the examples 
and teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and a 
violation of the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church; that the relation of master and slave, as 
such, is not a proper subject for discussion in 
Church judicatories ; that there is no prospect that 
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this discussion will cease in the General Assembly ; 
and that, therefore, the Presbyteries opposed to the 
agitation of slavery be requested to appoint dele- 
grates to meet at Knoxville, Tennessee, on the third 
‘Thursday of May, 1858, to organize a new General 
Synod. A proposition to unite with the Old Schoel 
body met with little favor. 

A body of deserters from the army of Walker, 
numbering 260 men, arrived in New York August 
19. They left San José July 14, under the auspices 
of the Costa Rican Government, marching overland 
to the River Serapiqui, which they descended on 
yafts to San Juan, whence they were conveyed to 
New York by asteamer. They were in great dis- 
tress when they arrived, most of them belonging 
to the South and West. 

An expedition to explore the Rio Colorado has 
just been dispatched, under command of Lieuten- 
aunt Ives. The country traversed by this river is 
reported to possess great agricultural and mineral 
wealth. Portions of it are rapidly filling up with 
emigrants. The camel experiment upon the 
plains is pronounced to be entirely successful. Be- 
sides their power of abstaining from water, they 
are more tractable than mules, bear heavier loads, 
are less easily jaded, and live upon food on which 
other animals would starve. 

The Indians are becoming exceedingly trouble- 
some all along our western and northwestern fron- 
tiers. Colonel Sumner reports an engagement with 
the Cheyennes, August 29. Three hundred war- 
riors were drawn up to oppose the advance of our 
troops. Being charged by cavalry they fled, and 
were pursued seven miles. They lost a large num- 
ber of men; our loss being two killed and several 
wounded. Their village, consisting of 170 lodges, 
was burned.—In New Mexico an action has taken 
place with the Coyatero Indians, who lost 41 killed 
and 45 prisoners; our loss was 7 wounded.—The 
Indians in Iowa have been fighting among them- 
selves, On the 1st of August, a party of Chippe- 
was attacked a detached band of the Sioux, took 30 
scalps, and retreated down the Red River. 

Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, United States Senator 
from Texas, committed suicide a few weeks since. 
Since the death of his wife he had been very much 
depressed in spirits. He was one of the ablest men 
of his party, and his name has been mentioned as 
a probable candidate for the Presidency. He was 
62 years old.——Rufus Wilmot Griswold died in 
New York, August 27, aged 42, He had been a 
printer, editor, and clergyman ; but was best known 
by his works connected with American literature. 
‘The principal of these are ‘‘ The Poets and Poetry 
of America,” ‘‘ The Prose Writers of America,” and 
“The Female Poets of America.’”——Margaret 
line, the last slave in the State of New York, died 
recently on Long Island, at the age of 79 years. 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 


In Mexico Sefior Comonfort is elected President 
by a very large majority.—A revolutionary out- 
break is announced as having occurred in Yuca- 
tan. The insurgents, who are reported to be ev- 
ery where successful, are composed of the extreme 
radical party, who had been defeated at the late 
election, fraudulently, as they allege.—-General 
Santa Anna denies the authenticity of the mani- 
festo bearing his name, noted in our Record for 
August. 

From Central America there is little of import- 
ance. The Costa Ricans still hold possession of 


| Nicaragua; and no settlement of the question of 
the Transit route has been made. Honduras and 
Guatemala are suffering from cholera, small-pox, 
and famine. The survey for the Honduras Railway 
is reported to be making favorable progress. In 
British Honduras a bitter feeling is springing up 
against the Americans. 
In Chili a law granting an amnesty to political 
| offenders has passed the Legislature by a two- 
thirds vote, in spite of the strenuous opposition of 
| the Government.—tThe revolution in Peru is at 
}astand-still. The revolutionary forces are at Are- 
| quipa, closely watched by the army of the Goy- 
ernment, but neither party seems to have sufficient 
strength seriously to annoy the other. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Parliament was prorogued August 28. The In- 
dian mutiny absorbs the greater share of public at- 
tention. In the course of a warm debate in Par- 
liament, Sir De Lacy Evans contended that the 
preparations made by Government were wholly in- 
adequate to the emergency. He urged that dépots 
of coal should be formed along the sea-route, in or- 
der that troops might be conveyed by steam from 
Canada and the Cape of Good Hope, and that the 
regular army should be recruited from the militia. 
Mr. Disraeli affirmed that the insurrection was not 
a mere military mutiny, and that Government was 
not acting with sufficient vigor and promptness. 
Lord Palmerston replied that Government was 
raising troops as fast as possible; that 30,000 men 
had already been sent out; and that in the event 
of affuirs taking a decidedly unfavorable turn, 
Parliament would be asked to indicate more de- 
cided measures. —The Queen and Princes of Oude, 
now in England, presented a petition to Parlia- 
ment, expressing their regret at the revolt, and at 
the suspicions of complicity under which their rel- 
ative, the ex-King, had fallen. They were assured 
that he was entirely innocent, and prayed that the 
charges against him might be made known, so that 
he might establish his innocence.—In answer to 
an inquiry made in Parliament whether the Gov- 
ernment was about to comply with a demand from 
the Government of France to expel certain French 
refugees who had taken refuge in England, Lord 
Palmerston replied that no such demand had been 
made, and that they had no power by law to grant 
any such application. 

FRANCE. 

The three Italians, Tibaldi, Bartolotti, and Gril- 
li, charged with conspiring against the life of the 
Emperor, have been tried, convicted, and sentenced, 
the first to the galleys for life, the two latter to de- 
portation for fifteen years. The evidence against 
them consisted mainly in letters found in their pos- 
session detailing the plans of the conspiracy ; in 
the lodgings of Tibaldi were also found a number 
of poniards, knives, and pistols. Bartolotti is said 
to have made a complete confession to the effect 
that in London he had two interviews with Maz- 
zini and a Frenchman who he supposes to have 
been Ledru Rollin, which resulted in his being sent 
to Paris. His mission, he said, was not to take the 
life of the Emperor, but to remain on the watch to 
ascertain at what hours he went out. Grilli at 
first denied every thing; but on being informed 
that Bartolotti had confessed, said that he consid- 
ered himself absolved from his oath, and would tell 
all he knew. His orders were to kill the Emper- 
or, and in confirmation of his story he revealed 
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the spot where he had hidden two poniards given 
him by Tibaldi. Four other persons, among whom 
are Mazzini and Ledru Rollin, being absent from 
French territory, were proceeded against by de- 
fault, and will be pronounced guilty by the court 
if they fail to make their appearance. Ledru Rollin 
has published a letter denying all complicity in the 
plot, and declaring his horror of the crime of assas- 
sination for any cause and under any pretext.— 
The restoration of the Louvre has been completed, 
and the edifice was solemnly inaugurated with im- 
posing ceremonies, in the presence of the function- 
aries of state and a vast assemblage of the people. 
The Emperor made a speech congratulating the 
country on the stability and prosperity which had 
enabled the Government to complete this national 
work, to which so many successive governments 
had contributed. The character of a people was 
reflected in its institutions and customs, in the 
events whieh excite its enthusiasm, and in the mon- 
uments which become the objects of its chief inter- 
est. France, monarchical for so many centuries, 
which always beheld in the central power the rep- 
resentative of her grandeur and of her nationality, 
wished that the dwelling of her sovereign should 
be worthy of the country, and the best means of 
responding to that sentiment was to adorn that 
dwelling with the master-pieces of human intelli- 
gence. The completion of the Louvre was not the 
caprice of the moment, but the realization of a plan 
conceived for the glory and kept alive by the in- 
stinct of the country for more than three hundred 
years. 
THE EAST. 

The mutiny among the native trcops in India 
has extended in every direction. The Bengal 
Army has virtually ceased to exist, the regiments 
which have not broken out into open mutiny being 
considered wholly unreliable. Delhi still held out 
up to the end of July, to which date advices come, 
although its ultimate capture seems to be a matter 
of certainty. The insurgents have made numer- 
ous sorties, but were uniformly driven back, not 
without serious losses on both sides. General Bar- 
nard, the English commander, has died of dysen- 
tery, and Sir Henry Lawrence, the able Resident 
at Lucknow, was so severely wounded in a sortie 
from that place that he died soon after. The En- 





glish papers are full of details of the most horrib!: 

outrages committed by the native troops upon Ex 

ropeans—men, wemen, and children. These hav: 
been terribly avenged ; large numbers of the mu 

tineers having been hung or blown from the cau- 
non’s mouth. Several engagements have taken 
place, in which the insurgents have been uniform!) 
defeated. 

From China there is little of special importance. 
The English vessels have captured and destroye:| 
a large number of war junks in Canton River. 

The affairs of the Danubian Principalities hav: 
occasioned a slight commotion. It appea:’s that th: 
late elections were not favorable to the union of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and the representativ: 
of France, Russia, Sardinia, and Prussia demande 
that these elections should be annulled. The Sultan 
supported by the embassadors of England and Aus- 
tria, demurred to this ; whereupon the embassadors 
of the other powers lowered their flags, removed 
their escutcheons, announced that their diplomati: 
relations with the Porte had ceased, and that they 
were about to leave Constantinople. The English 
Government yielded the point, and the Porte will 
be obliged to conform to the wishes of the four 
powers.—In Tunis a fanatical dervise denounced a 
Jew as a blasphemer, and the populace fell upon 
him, chasing him into a public building, into which 
they followed him, and destroyed every thing upon 
which they could lay their hands. In the riot 
which ensued several persons were killed, and the 
Christian residents were insulted and threatened! 
The French consul demanded of the Bey troops for 
the protection of the lives and property of Euro 
peans.—A series of desperate riots have taken plac: 
at the gates of Jerusalem, in which more tha: 
twenty lives were lost. 

It is reported that the Russians have met wit! 
severe reverses in the Caucasus. Schamy] has i- 
sued a singular manifesto, in which he says thai 
his reason for refraining from assisting the Turk 
during the late war was, that it is displeasing to 
God that Infidels should come to the assistance ot 
Islam, which requires no foreign aid ; but that the 
time has now arrived to do battle against the ei- 
emies of God and of His Prophet. It is said that « 
large number of deserters from the Russian arm) 
have joined Schamyl. 





Literary 

Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Af- 
rica, by Henry Barru. (Published by Harper 
and Brothers.) The travels, of which these vol- 
umes present the record, were performed under the 
auspices of the British Government, by a geograph- 
ical amateur connected with the University of Ber- 
lin. Dr. Barth had previously gathered a curious 
store of African knowledge from personal observa- 
tion and research. He had accomplished an ex- 
tensive tour in the region bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, traversed the states of Barbary, made 
long journeys through desert tracts, traveled all 
round the Great Syrtis, and thoroughly explored 
the desolate valleys between Aswan and Koger. 
While wandering over these vast regions, which 
are not beyond the means and appliances of Eu- 
ropean civilization, his imagination was strongly 
excited in regard to the unknown regions of the 
interior, which stand in frequent though irregular 





Patires. 


connection with the coast. During his various 


| journeys he had gained abundant experience ot 


the efficacy of British protection, and on that ac- 
count, together with his admiration of British in- 
stitutions and character, he was the more readily 
induced to join the expedition organized by Lord 
Palmerston, in 1849, for the exploration of Central 
Africa. Starting from Tripoli in the north, he pro- 
ceeded from the settlements of the Arab and the 
Berber, which present the sombre remains of the 
vast empires of the Middle Ages, into a country 
dotted with splendid ruins from the period of the 
Roman dominion, through the wild roving hordes 
of the Tawarek, and the negro and half-negro 
tribes, to the very border of the South African 
nation. 

The interest of this work consists not only in the 
discoveries made by Dr. Barth, but in the illustra- 
tions which he presents of places little known and 
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almost forgotten, which yet have no small degree | ble old goat that had strayed away from the flock, 


of historical importance. 
cient city of Agades is an instance of this. 


His account of on an- Here was a caravan just arrived “with the desired 
This | kola-nut, chewed by all who have a pittance to 


is an ancient capital founded by the Berbers, and | Spare from their necessary wants, or a caravan la- 


dating back as far as the year 1460. It was con- 
quered by Mohammed Askia in 1515, and at that 
time might have numbered at least 50,000 inhab- 
itants. 
greater part of its population emigrated to the 
neighboring towns, and left Agades in a state of 
deplorable desertion. 
pot for an extensive gold-trade. At present it con- 
tains from six hundred to seven hundred houses, 
and a population of about seven thousand. 


} 
| 
| 


| den with natron or salt for the neighboring towns, 
or some Arabs leading their camels heavily laden 
with the luxuries of the north and east—and there 


Toward the close of the last century, the | a troop of gaudy, warlike-looking horsemen gal- 


loping toward the palace of the governor, to bring 


| him the tidings of some new inroad of his ancient 


Originally, it was the entre- | 


It still | 


preserves its character as a trading metropolis, and | 


hence a large proportion of the male inhabitants 
are always absent from home. Two or three hun- 


. . . iar . 
dred boys are gathered in five or six schools, where | Nupe female ; and the well-proportioned and hand- 


they receive the rudiments of education, and are 
an intelligent and well-mannered set of young Af- 
ricans. No money whatever is current in the 
market. All traffic is carried on through the me- 
dium of millet. The people are a contented, cheer- 
ful race of dark-colored mortals, with none of the 
wretchedness which is often met with in towns that 
have declined from their ancient glory. The sit- 


foe. Human life, in its varied forms—the most 
cheerful and the most gloomy—were every where 
most closely mixed together ; every variety of na- 
tional complexion and figure—the olive-colcred 
Arab; the dark Kanuri, with his wide nostrils; 
the small-featured, light, and slender Ba-Fellan- 
chi; the stout, large-boned, and masculine-looking 


some Ba-Haushe woman. 
With the researches of Andersson, Overweg, 
Livingstone, Knoblecher, and the present intelli- 


| gent traveler, great accessions have been made to 


our authentic knowledge of the interior of Africa. 


| They all agree in representing the native tribes as in 


uation of the town is on an elevated plateau emi- | 


nently favorable to health. 

Of Kano, another African city, which excites 
the enthusiasm of every traveler in the interior, 
we have a picturesque description. 
tral point of a large commerce, and forms a conven- 
ient resting-place for travelers intent on the ex- 
ploration of more distant regions. The whole 
scenery of the town, as it appeared to Dr. Barth, 
presented a strange and exciting picture. 
lection of clay houses, huts, and sheds, formed the 
prominent feature in the scene. Oxen, horses, 
camels, donkeys, and goats, in motley confusion, 
found a tempting pasture in the green open places 
about the city. Deep hollows contained ponds 
evergrown with showy water-plants. 
specimens of the vegetable kingdom spread their 


dazzling colors to the sun. The people in all vari- | 
eties of costume, from the naked slave to the mag- | graphy, and statistics of the country they have made 
| use of various sources of information, consulting 
On one side a row of shops, filled with | 


nificently appareled Arab, gave animation to the 
landscape. 
articles of native and foreign produce, attracted 
buyers and sellers in every style of dress, com- 
plexion, and figure, and agreeing only in the de- 
sire to cheat one another. Near by was a large 
shed, like a hurdle, full of half-naked, half-starved 
slaves, torn from their native homes, and arranged 


Brilliant | 


| writes like a shrewd observer 


It is the cen- | 


a singularly depressed degree of civilization, with 
hardly a vestige of the nobler traits of humanity, 
and, both by organization and by habit, apparent- 
ly in a hopeless state of degradation. Dr. Barth 
and a man of excel- 
lent sense and information. His book is a valua- 
ble addition to the library of foreign travel. 
Brazil and the Brazilians, by Rev. D. P. Kipper, 
D.D., and Rev. J. C. Fierce HER. (Published by 


Childs and Peterson.) The authors of this work 
are well qualified by experience and personal ob- 


A col- | 


in rows like cattle, anxiously staring upon the buy- | 


ers, to see into whose hands it should be their des- | 


tiny to fall. In another part were to be seen all 


the necessaries of life—rich epicures buying dain- | 


ties for the table, the poor looking wistfully on a 


handful of grain—here a wealthy governor dressed 


iu crimson silk, mounted on a gaudily-caparisoned 
horse, and followed by a host of idle and insolent 
slaves—here a neat, cozy cottage, with its clay 
walls nicely polished, a shutter of reeds against 
the low door, and a cool shed for the daily house- 
hold-work, shaded during the hottest hours of the 
day by a fine alleluba tree—the matron in a clean 
black cotton gown wound round her waist, her hair 
neatly dressed with some native ornament, busy 
preparing the meal for her absent husband, or spin- 
ning cotton, and urging the female slaves to pound 
the corn—while a merry group of naked children 
were playing in the sand, or chasing an inexora- 





servation to furnish an authentic account of the 
interesting country to which it is devoted. They 
have resided in Brazil for several years, in the dis- 
charge of important public functions. Devoted to 
the distribution of the Bible and other religious la- 
bors among the portion of the population to which 
they had access, they have enjoyed rare opportu- 
nities for obtaining a knowledge of the various 
phases of Brazilian society. In the history, geo- 


every important work in French, German, English, 
and Portuguese that could throw light on the sub- 
ject, in addition to the memoirs and discourses read 
before the Geographical and Historical Society of 
Rio Janeiro. Their work bears internal marks of 


| accuracy in its consistency and uniformity, and 


possesses the attraction of an animated, and often 
of a picturesque style. One cf its most valuable 
chapters is devoted to the literature of Brazil—a 
topic on which the public had previously possessed 
but scanty and defective information. The pres- 
ent Emperor is a person of decided literary and 
scientific tastes ; and, under his auspices, a fresh 
impulse has been given to the progress of knowl- 
edge. So slow, indeed, has been the advancement 
of mental cultivation heretofore that, prior to 1808, 
there was not a single printing-press in the whole 
of what was then the colony of Brazil. The policy 
of Portugal toward her possessions in South Amer- 
ica was in the highest degree restrictive, and under 
such influences any thing like general enlighten- 
ment was impossible. Even now the prevailing 
taste for reading is mostly confined to newspapers 
and to translations of the lighter class of French 
novels. The Empire is but scantily supplied with 
authors in any branch of learning. Some provin- 
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cial histories, treatises in different departments of | it was natural that she should bring away only the 
science, and one or two works on the general his- | most rose-colored impressions. Hence the tone of 
tory of Brazil have made their appearance within | her book will strike indifferent readers as too en- 
the last few years. French publications are to be comiastic, too jubilant, nor will they at once re- 
found in abundance on the shelves of the book- | spond to the facility with which she takes them 
sellers, especially on scientific, historical, and phi- | into her most private confidences. The warm ex- 
losophical subjects, many of the last often being | pressions of gratification and delight with which 
of a skeptical character. <A variety of interest- she records the attentions that she received from 
ing books are produced under the authority of the the paragons of English and Continental humanity, 
Government, consisting of the reports of the Min- | though well suited to the temperature of a friendly 
isters of the Empire—Finance, Justice, Foreign correspondence, are rather too personal in their na- 
Affairs, War, and the Navy. These are prepared | ture for the bleaker and less hospitable atmosphere 
with great care, and contain much valuable mat- | of the world. They speak better for the kindliness 
ter for the statesman and the general reader. The | of her disposition than for the severity of her dis- 
periodical literature of Rio includes a Medical Re- | cretion. Her volumes are largely occupied with 
view and a Brazilian and Foreign Quarterly, the lat- | the details of society. They present little new in- 
ter of which is conducted with ability, and prom- | formation on topics of important bearing, and do 
ises to be of national service, although it relies too | not pretend to the authority of a guide-book or a 
much on translations in comparison with the ef- | treatise on statistics. Her writing is most suc- 
forts of native talent. Journalism flourishes in | cessful when she describes scenes of every-day so- 
Rio, is respectably sustained in a literary point of | cial interest in which she bore a prominent part. 
view, and pays well. ‘The external appearance | When she leaves the personal sphere for the state- 
of the newspapers is like that of the Parisian jour- | ment of more general facts, she often repeats well- 
nals, except the Brazilian dailies are of a larger | known circumstances, assuming too little informa- 
size and of superior mechanical execution. The | tion on the part of her readers. Her reflections 
bottom of each sheet has its feuilleton for light read- | and comments always betray an amiable frame of 
ing, and on every Sunday the principal journal has | mind, but are not remarkable either for acuteness 
several columns of local and personal gossip. The | or originality. One can easily imagine the delight 
newspaper press is very prolific, issuing four dai- | with which such letters would be welcomed in the 
lies, several tri-weeklies, and from six to ten week- | kindly family circle, and if the outside reader is 
lies and irregular sheets. Verbatim reports of the | tempted to complain of their light and superficial 
proceedings of the National Assembly are pub- | character, he should bear in mind that they were 
lished at length on the morning after their occur- | not originally intended for publication. The in- 
rence. Somé of the journals take much pains to | troductory remarks by the publishers, urging the 
give full and correct reports of commercial intelli- | pretensions of the authoress in the most extrava- 
gence, while none of them are encumbered with | gant manner, are in bad taste, and will tend to 
standing advertisements. On the contrary, the | damage her work in public estimation. 
advertisements are renewed almost every day, and Guy Livingstone (published by Harper and Broth- 
by their piquancy and variety furnish matter for | ers) is the title of a racy English novel, written 
several entertaining columns. There are also in | with a terse vigor of expression; though not with- 
Rio a number of public institutions for the cultiva- | out a dash of the melodramatic in certain situa- 
tion of literature and science and the diffusion of | tions, and remarkable for the brilliant intensity of 
knowledge. The National Library contains 100,000 | its character-drawing. The materials are drawn 
volumes. The English, German, and Portuguese | from exceptional phases of human life, and are 
residents have established subscription libraries for | wrought up into a narrative of uncommon power 
their own use respectively. The National Museum | and interest. 
has a valuable collection of mineralogical speci- The Romance of Western History, by JAMES HALL, 
mens, and many curious aboriginal relics. Almost | is a new collection of papers by that indefatigable 
all the leading men of Brazil belong to the learned | explorer of Western traditions, life, and history. 
professions. No high position in the state is filled | It is not surpassed in interest by his previous works 
by either a merchant or mechanic. Other topics | on the same subject. (Published by Applegate and 
of great interest are treated of in this instructive | Co., Cincinnati.) 
volume, which will at once take a high place among The Five Gateways of Knowledge, by Grorce 
our works of reference on the Brazilianempire. It | W1uson. (Published by Parry and M‘Millan.) A 
is brought out in a neat edition, with unexception- | popular exposition of the processes of the senses 
able type and paper, and a variety of appropriate | considered as the avenues to the intellect. It is an 
illustrations. ingenious and pleasing work, as well as a highly- 
Souvenirs of Travel, by Madame Octavia WAt- | instructive one. 
TON LE VERT. (.’ublished by 8S. H. Goetzel and| A Manual of Business, and Guide to Success. 
Co.) The author of these European recollections | (Published by Fowler and Wells.) The closing 
is famed throughout the United States for her per- | number of the popular series entitled ‘‘ Hand-Books 
sonal accomplishments, attractive manners, and | for Home Improvement.” They comprise a vari- 
social popularity. A favorite wherever she is | ety of practical directions on various important 
known, and the idol of her intimate acquaintance, | subjects, and are well adapted for general utility. 
she was received in European society with a genial Ticknor and Fields have issued, in their uniform 
cordiality which naturally prevented her from see- | of blue-and-gold, an edition of Letau Hunt's 
ing any thing but the brightest aspects of the brill- | Poems, comprising all the acknowledged produe- 
iant living panorama which passed before her ad- | tions of that honeyed bard, and collected under his 
miring and enthusiastic gaze. Her experience in | own supervision and advice. It is introduced by 
the capitals of Europe appears to have been a suc- | a neat preface from the pen of the American ed- 
cession of triumphs. Courted, appreeiated, and | itor, Mr. 8. Adams Lee, and is embellished with a 
honored both in the gayest and the wisest circles, | portrait of the author. 
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Chitor’s 
HE AMERICAN MIND.—In studying liter- 
ature and history, we are at first attracted by 
particular events and individual minds, and we 
rise but gradually to the conception of nations and 
national minds—including, of course, under the lat- 
ter phrase, all the great moving, vital powers ex- 
pressed in the phenomena of a nation’s life. 
external history, the political institutions, the lit- 
erature, laws, and manners of a people, are but its 
thoughts in visible or audible expression, and ever 
carry us back to the Mind whence they proceeded, 
and from which they received their peculiar na- 
tional character. We can not form just notions 
even of individuals without viewing them as re- 
lated to their age and country—as expressions, 
more or less emphatic, of the National Mind, in 
whose depths their personal being had its root, and 
from whose vitality they drew the pith and nerve 
of character. Thus Pericles, Scipio, and Chatham 
lose much of their raciness and genuineness if not 
considered as related in this way to Greece, Rome, 
and England, who bore them, nurtured them, col- 
ored and directed their thoughts and passions, 
clothed them with power as with a garment, so 
that Greece saw in Pericles the mirror of her own 
supple strength and plastic intellect; and Rome 
beheld in Scipio the image of her own fixed will 
and large reason; and England recognized in 
Chatham's swift Norman energy and solid Saxon 
sense the child who had drained honesty, intelli- 
gence, and imperious pride from her own arrogant 
breast. It thus requires a great people to bear a 


brood of great men, for great men require strong 
incitements; a field for action; courage, power, 


glory, and virtue around as well as within them; 
and if powerful natures do not start naturally up, 
to meet any terrible emergency of a nation’s life, 
we may be sure that the National Mind has become 
weak and corrupt, has ‘‘lost the breed of noble 
bloods,” and that external enemies, like empirics 
dealing with consumptive patients, only accelerate 
a death already doomed by interior decay. 

Thus, when we would comprehend in one in- 
elusive term the intellect and individuality of 
Greece, or Rome, or England, we speak of the 
Greek, or Roman, or English Mind. A national 
mind implies a nation, not a mere aggregation of 
individuals or states; and we propose now to con- 
sider the question, Whether or not there is such a 
thing as an American Mind; and if so, what are 
its characteristics and tendencies ; what is the in- 
spiration, and what the direction it gives to the in- 
dividual man in America ? 

In treating this subject, it is important that we 
avoid all that blatant and bragging tone in which 
American conceit thinly vails its self-distrust ; that 
a deaf ear be presented to the exulting dissonance 
of the American chanticleer; that the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers be disturbed as little as possible in their well- 
earned graves; and that the different parts of the 
discourse be not found, like the compositions of 
certain eminent musicians, to be but symphonious 
variations on the one tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” or 
** Hail Columbia !” 

And, first, in view of the variety of races and in- 
terests included under our government, can we as- 
sert the existence of an American Mind? We cer- 
tainly can not do this in the sense in which we say 
there was a Greek mind, whose birth, growth, ma- 
turity, and decay we can take in at one grasp of 


The | 





Calle. 


generalization ; or in the sense in which we say 
there is an English mind, full-grown and thor- 
oughly organized in manners, institutions, and lit- 
erature. All that we can assert is that the thoughts, 
acts, and characters of Plymouth Puritan and Vir- 
ginia Cavalier, through two centuries of active 
existence, have been fused into a mass of national 
thought, character, and life; and that this nation- 
al life has sufficient energy and pliancy to assimi- 
late the foreign natures incessantly pouring into it, 
and to grow, through this process of assimilation, 
into a comprehensive national mind. At present 
we can discern little more than tendencies, and the 
clash and conflict of the various elements; but the 
strongest force—the force to which the other ele- 
ments gravitate, and by which they will all eventu- 
ally be absorbed—is the Saxon-English element, in 
its modified American form. The Celt, the German, 
the Englishman, the Italian, can exist here only by 
parting with his national individuality ; for he is 
placed in a current of influences which inevitably 
melts him down into the mass of American life. 

Sut while this absorption changes his character, it 
modifies also the character of the absorbing force ; 
for the American Mind, with every infusion of for- 
eign mind, adds to its being an element which does 
not lie as a mere novelty on its surface, but pene- 
trates into its flexible and fluid substance, mixes 
with its vital blood, and enriches or impoverishes, 
elevates or depraves, its inmost nature; and so or- 
ganic in its character is this seeming abstraction of 
a nation, that for every such infusion of a foreign 
element each citizen is either injured or benefited, 
and finds that he acts and thinks the better or the 
worse for it. The balm or the poison steals mys- 
teriously into him from all surrounding circum- 
stances: from the press, from politics, from trade, 
from social communion, from the very air he 
breathes, come the currents of a new life, to warm 
or to chill, to invigorate or deaden, his individual 
heart and brain. This fact goes under the name 
of a change in public sentiment ; and have we not 
often witnessed its miracles of apostasy or conver- 
sion wrought on men whose characters we fondly 
thought fixed as fate ? 

The American Mind thus promises to be a com- 
posite mind—composite in the sense of assimilation, 
not of mere aggregation. Its two original elements 
were the Englishman who came here to found, re- 
pair, or increase his estate; and the Englishman 
who was driven here by political and ecclesiastical 
oppression. Of these, the stronger of the two is 
undoubtedly the latter; and the last probe of his- 
torical and critical analysis touches him at the na- 
tion’s centre and heart. This Puritan Engiishman 
was all character: strong in the energy, courage, 
practical skill, and hard persistency of character: 
with a characteristic religion, morality, and tem- 
per of mind; at once the most forcible and the 
most exclusive man that the seventeenth centu- 
ty produced. Yet from this bigoted, austere, iron- 
willed, resisting, and persisting Saxon religionist 
—intolerant of other natures, from the very solidi- 
ty and lowering might of his own—has sprung the 
flexible, assimilative, compromising, all-accom- 
plished Yankee, who is neither Puritan nor Cava- 
lier, Englishman, Irishman, Frenchman, nor Ger- 
man, but seems to have a touch of them all, and is 
ready to receive and absorb them all. A Protean 
personage, he can accommodate himself to any cir- 
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cumstances, to all forms of society, government, | avoid the fallacy of supposing that art and litera- 
and religion. He is the staid, sensible farmer, | ture are the only expressions of a nation’s intel- 
merchant, or mechanic of New England, with his | lect. It would, indeed, be a grotesque libel on 
restlessness subdued into inveterate industry and | some ten millions of educated people to declare 
power of rigid application; but he is also Sam Slick | that American literature represented more than a 
in the provinces, and Nimrod Wildfire in Kentucky, | fraction of American intelligence. That intelli- 





and Jefferson Brick on the frontier. Through all | 
disguises, and in every clime visited by sin and 


trade, peep the shrewd twinkle of his knowing eyes | 


and the multiform movements of his cunning fin- 
gers! Let him drop down in Siberia or Japan, in 
England or Italy, in a Southern plantation or West- 


ern settlement, and he seems to say, ‘‘ Gentlemen, | 


behold the smartest man in all creation! one who 
will put your brain into his head, get at your se- 
cret, and beat you in the art of being yourselves ; 


so please fall into rank, deliver up your purses, | 


acknowledge your born lord and king !”’ 


Wehave not time to discuss here the question, how | 


a national mind, which is distinguished above all 
others for mental hospitality and general available- 


ness, had its root ina Puritanism as unaccommodat- | 


ing as it was powerful. It is, perhaps, sufficient to 
say, in explanation, that the Puritan, narrow and 
isolated as he seems, had one side of his nature wide 
open to liberal influences. His religious creed, it is 
true, was authoritative ; he submitted to it himself, 
he enforced it upon others; but in political specula- 
tion he was audaciously independent. 
and science of government he had no European 
equal either among statesmen or philosophers, and 
his politics, constantly connected as they were with 
his industrial enterprise, eventually undermined 
his despotic theology. But our business here is 
with the American Mind as it now is, and as it 
promises to be hereafter. This mind we must con- 
sider as having its expression in the nation’s life ; 
and certainly the first survey of it reveals a confu- 
sion of qualities which apparently elude analysis, 
and defy generalization. This confusion results, 
as in the individual mind, from the variety of un- 


In the art | 


gence has received a practical direction, and is ex- 
pressed, not in Iliads and neids, not in Princip- 
ias and Cartoons, but in commerce, in manufac- 
| tures, in the liberal professions, in the mechanic 
arts, in the arts of government and legislation, in 
all those fields of labor where man grapples direct- 
ly with nature, or with social problems which per- 
plex his practical activity. To describe the mira- 
cles which American energy has wrought in these 
| departments would be to invade a domain sacred 
to caucus speeches and all kinds of starred-and- 
| striped bravado, and perhaps they speak for them- 
selves with far more emphasis than orators can 
speak for them, having hieroglyphed, as Carlyle 
would say, ‘‘ America, her mark,”’ over a whole 
continent ; but it is not generally admitted that 
mind, analytical, assimilative, constructive, cre- 
ative mind, is as much implied in these practical 
directions of intelligence as in abstract science and 
the fine arts; so that, if a sudden upward ideal 
turn were given to the national sentiment, the in- 
| tellectual energy which would leave contriving 
railroads, calculating markets, and creating capital, 
and rush into epics, lyrics, and pastorals, would 
make Wall Street stare and totter, and our present 
generation of poets strangle themselves with their 
,own lines. Indeed observation, reason, and imag- 


| ination are powers which do not lose their nature 
in their application to widely different objects. 
Thus Sir William Hamilton, the acutest analyst 


of Aristotle’s mental processes, declares that ab- 
struse and seemingly juiceless metaphysician to 
| have had as great an imagination as Homer; and 
| though we are prone to associate imagination with 
| some elevation of sentiment, Shakspeare has given 


assimilated elements in contact or collision with | more of it to Iago, and Goethe has given more of 
the national personality; and accordingly its har- | it to Mephistopheles, than Nature gave to Bishop 
mony is disturbed by a mob of noisy opinions, | Heber, the purest of England's minor poets. Ap- 
which never have, and some of which we trust | plying this principle to business, we shall find much 
never will, become living ideas and active forces. | to disturb the self-content of second-rate li/terateurs 
The consequence of this juxtaposition of mental | and savans, who are accustomed to congratulate 
organization with mental anarchy, in a national | themselves that, if others have the money, they at 
mind hospitable to every thing, and now only visi- | least have the brain, if we should sharply scrutin- 
ble to us in its fierce, swift, devouring growth, is a | ize the mental processes of a first-rate merchant. Is 


lack of solidity, depth, and tenacity in comparison | 
with its nimbleness, and a disposition to combine | 
a superficial enthusiasm for theories with a shrewd 
hold upon things throughout the broad field of its 
restless, curious, inventive, appropriative, schem- 
ing, plausible, glorious, ard vain-glorious activity. 
But the two grand leading characteristics of its es- 
sential nature are energy and impressibility ;—an 
impressibility all alive to the most various objects, 
and receptive of elements conflicting with each oth- 
er—and a primitive, inherent energy, too quick, 
fiery, and buoyant to be submerged by the wealth 
of life which its impressibility pours into it; an 
energy which whelms in its stream all slower and 
feebler natures with whom it comes in contact, and 
rushes onward with the force of fate and the intel- 
ligence of direction. 

In estimating the quantity and quality of this 
mental energy, we must ascertain the different 
channels of work and production into which it is 
poured, Work of some kind is the measure of its 





power and the test of its quality; but we must 


it observation you demand? Behold with what 
keen accuracy he perceives and discriminates facts, 
Is it understanding? Look at the long trains of 
reasoning—the conclusion of each argument form. 
ing the premises of the next—by which he moves, 
step by step, to an induction on whose soundness 
he risks character and fortune. Is it will? Mark 
him when a financial hurricane sweeps over the 
money-market, and observe how firm is his grasp 
of principles, and how intelligently his cold eye sur. 
veys the future, while croakers all around him are 
selling and sacrificing their property in paroxysms 
of imbecile apprehension. Is itimagination? See 
how, to him, in his dingy counting-house, the past 
becomes present, and the distant near; his mind 
speeding from St. Petersburg to London, . from 
Smyrna to Calcutta, on wings which mock the 
swiftness of steamers and telegraphs; or, bridg- 
ing over the spaces which divide sensible realities 
from ideal possibilities, see him blend in one con- 
sistent idea and purpose stray thoughts and separ- 
ate facts, whose hidden analogies the eye alone of 
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imagination could divine. Is it, in short, general | and the motive to industrial production is lost. 
force and retinement of mind? Behold how com- | There can be no reasonable fear that the beautiful 
prehensive and how cautious is his glance over that | in art or the transcendental in thought will over- 
sensitive, quivering, ever-shifting sea of commer- whelm our faculty of making bargains; but there 


cial phenomena—so wide as to belt the globe, and 
so intimately connected that a jar in any part sends 
a thrill through the whole—and note with what 
subtle certainty of insight he penetrates beneath 
the seeming anarchy, and clutches the slippery and 
elusive, but unvarying laws. There is, indeed, a 
commercial genius, as well as a poetical and meta- 
physical genius—the faculties the same, the senti- 
ments and the direction different. Wealth may be, 
if you please, often insolent and unfeeling; may 
scorn as visionary things more important than 


wealth ; but still it is less frequently blundered | 


into than artists and philosophers are inclined to 
believe. 

But though we can thus trace the same radical 
mental energy in industrial as in artistical labors, 
the force and durability of a nation’s mind still de- 
mand not only diversity in its industrial occupa- | 
tions, but a diversity in the direction of the mind | 
itself, which shall answer to the various sentiments 
and capacities of the soul. It is in this compre- 
hension that most nations fail, their activity being 


narrowed by the dominion of one impulse and tend- | 


ency, which leads them to the summit of some spe- 
cial excellence, and then surely precipitates them 
into decay and ruin. Such narrowness is the death 
of mind, and national exclusiveness is national su- 
icide. Thus the genius and capital of Italy were 
disproportionately directed to the fine arts; its 
wealth is now, accordingly, too much in palaces 
and cathedrals, in pictures and statues; and its 


is danger that the nation’s worship of labors whose 
| worth is measured by money will give a sordid 
| character to its mightiest exertions of power, elim- 
| inate heroism from its motives, destroy all taste for 
lofty speculation, and all love forideal beauty, and 
inflame individuals with a devouring self-seeking, 
corrupting the very core of the national life. The 
safety of the American from this gulf of selfishness 
and avarice is to be looked for, partly in the pro- 
digious moral, mental, and benevolent agencies he 
has established all around him, and partly in that 
not unamiable vanity by which he is impelled, not 
| only to make money, but to de something great or 
“smart” in his way of making it. 

This living and restless mass of being which 
forms the organic body of American life—decent, 
orderly, respectable, intelligent, and productive— 
with Economics as the watchword of its onward 
movement, has, from the intensity of its practical 
direction, roused the diseased opposition of two 
classes on the vanishing extremes of its solid sub- 
stance ; namely, a class of violent reformers who 
scorn economics on the ground of morality, and a 
class of violent radicals who scorn economics on 
the ground of glory ; and these are in irreconcilable 
|} enmity with each other, as well as in distempered 
| antagonism to the nation. The first class, com- 





| monly passing under the name of “ Come-outers,” 
| have almost carried the principle of free-will and 
| personal responsibility to the extent of converting 
| themselves from individuals into individualisms, 














worship of beauty, and disdain of the practical, 
have resulted in an idle and impoverished people, | a wicked community like ours as a participant in 
without persistency, without energy, without even | the guilt and profits of its sins. The Come-outer, 
artistical creativeness, and the easy prey of inso- | when he thoroughly comes out, protests against the 
lent French and Austrian arms and diplomacy. | whole life of society, from certain abstract proposi- 
Such a country can not be made free by introduc- tions condemning all its concrete laws, customs, 
ing acres of rant on the rights of man, but by estab- | morality, and religion, and strives to separate him- 
lishing commerce, manufactures, and a living in- | self from the national mind, and live morally and 
dustry. Again, the higher philosophy of Germany | mentally apart from it. But this last is a hope- 
has been directed tao exclusively to abstract spec- | less effort. ‘To the community he is vitally bound, 
ulation, altogether removed from actual life; and and he can no more escape from it than he can es- 
the reason is not to be sought in the assertion that | cape from the grasp of the earth’s attraction should 
the German mind lacks solidity, but in the fact | he leap into the air for the purpose of establishing 
that an arbitrary government has heretofore re- | himself away off in space. The earth would say 
fused all freedom to German thought, unless it were to him, as she hauled him back, ‘‘If you dislike 
exercised in a region above the earth and beyond | my forests, fell them; if my mountains trouble 
politics, and there it may be the chartered liber- | you, blast through them; plant in me what you 
tine of chaos or atheism. By thus denying citi- | will, and, climate permitting, it shall grow; but 
zenship to the thinker, the State has made him li- | as for your leaving me, and speeding off into in- 
centious in speculation. He may theorize matter finite space on a vagabond excursion round the 
out of existence, Christ out of the Scriptures, and | sun on your own account, that you shall not do, so 
God out of the universe, and the government nods help me—gravitation !” 

in the very sleepiness of toleration ; but the moment It is needless to say that the Come-outer, in his 
he doubts the wisdom of some brazen and nonsensi- | zeal for abstract morality, glories in a heroic indif- 
cal lie embodied in a law, or whispers aught against ference to consequences, and conscientious blind- 
the meanest official underling, he does it with the | ness to the mutual relations of rights and duties. 
dungeon or the scaffold staring him in the face; and | Intrenched in some passionate proposition, he ex- 


| and they brand every man who consents to stay in 





the grim headsman reminds him that he lives 
under a paternal government, where he is free to 
blaspheme God, but not to insult the House of 
Hapsburg. Now, as the German's metaphysics 
have been vitiated by his lack of political rights, 
and as the Italian’s exclusive devotion to art has 

d even the energy by which art is pro- 
duced, so there is danger that our extreme practi- 
eal and political turn will vulgarize and debase our 
national niind to that low point where the energy 


hibits a perfect mastery of that logic of anarchy by 
which single virtues, detached from their relations, 
are pushed into fanaticism and foam into vices. 
Virtue consists in the harmony of virtues; but, 
divorcing moral insight from moral sentiment, he 
ignores the complexity of the world’s practical af- 
fairs, and would go, in the spirit of Schiller’s zealot, 
“ Right onward like the lightning and 
The cannon ball, opening with murderous crash 
His way to blast and ruin,” 
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Indeed, he sometimes .rir gs to mind the story of 
that wise man who, whc.. he desired to make a cup 
of tea, could hit upon no happier contrivance for 
boiling the kettle than by placing it in the kitchen 
and setting his house on fire. Again, he is some- 
times raised to such a height of feverish indigna- 
tion as to mistake his raptures of moral rage for 
prophetic fury, and anticipates the stern, sure, si- 
lent march of avenging laws with a blast that splits 
the brazen throats of denunciation's hundred trum- 
pets. In view of the evils of the world he seems 


hungry for a fire from heaven to smite and consume | 


iniquity. His prayer seems continually to be, 
‘*O Lord, why so slow?” and though this discon- 
tent may be termed by some admiring enthusiasts 
a divine impatience, it appears to be rather an im- 
patience with Divinity. It is the exact opposite 
of that sublime repose in the purposes of Provi- 
dence expressed by the philosophical historian, that 
“God moves through history as the giants of Ho- 
mer through space; he takes a step—and ages have 
rolled away !” 

Doubtless, in this class of extreme social pro- 
testants—a class whose peculiarities we have 
doubtless heightened, in attempting to individu- 
alize its ideal—there is much talent, much disin- 
terestedness, much unflinching courage, and if 
they would make a modest contribution of these to 
the nation’s moral life, they and society would both 
be gainers; but they are ‘‘ self-withdrawn into such 


a wondrous depth” of hostile seclusion, that they are | 


only visible in their occasional incursions, or when 
they encamp in the community during Anniversary 
Week. They are not, in fact, more narrow, more 


ridden by their one idea of morals, than many of our 
practical men, who are ridden by their one idea of 
money ; but their extravagance of phrase, almost 


annihilating, as it does, the meaning of words con- 


in the faces of our shrewd and prudent worldlings, 
scare them much more than the hottest and hearti- 
est invectives of the reformers. We bear, it seems, 
with bland composure the charge of being robbers 
and murderers, tyrants and liberticides; but our 
blood runs cold at the vision of a bomb descending 
into Boston or New York, or the awful calamity 
involved in the idea of United States sixes going 
below par! 

Manifest Destiny is, of course, a tempestuously- 
| furious patriot, whose speech—ever under a high 
pressure of bombast—is plentifully bedizened with 
metaphors of his country’s stars and stripes, and 
rapturous anticipations of the rascal’s ‘* good time 
coming.” Among other satanic felicities he has 
one, conned out of the devil’s prayer-book, called, 
“Our country, right or wrong!” a stupid fallacy 
at the best, when we consider that the activity of 
every nation is bounded by inexorable moral laws 
as by walls of fire, to pass which is to be withered 
up and consumed; but especially fallacious from 
his lips, when we reflect that, practically, he in- 

verts the maxim, and really means, ‘‘ Our country, 
wrong or right, with a decided preference for the 
|former.”’ Spite of all professions, we must doubt 
| the fidelity of that sailor who, in a hurricane, 
| shows his devotion to his ship by assisting her 
| tendency downward; and, on the same principle, 
| we may doubt Mr. Manifest Destiny's all-for-glory, 
| nothing-for-money, patriotism. 
The fallacy, indeed, of the fatalistic scheme, as 
| applied to nations, is the same as when applied to 
| individuals ; and its doctrine of inevitable tend- 
}encies comes from considering mind as a blind 
force, not as an intelligent, responsible, self-direct- 
ing energy. A plastic, fluid, impressible national 
mind, like the American, receives a new impulse 
and direction for every grand sentiment, every 





sidered as signs of things, prevents their influenc- | great thought, every heroic act, every honest life, 
ing the people they attack; and after beginning | contributed to it; and that philosophy which 
with a resounding promise to reform the world, | screams out to reasonable citizens, ‘*‘ The tendency 
they too often end in a desperate emulation among | of the nation is toward the edge of the bottomless 
themselves to bear off the palm in vehemence of | pit, therefore patriotically assist the movement,” is 
execration, launched against all those organized | the insane climax of the non sequitur in political 


institutions by which society is protected from the 
worst consequences of its worldliness, selfishness, 
sensuality, and crime. 

As the class of persons to which we have just re- 
ferred push the principle of individualism to the ex- 
tent of forswearing allegiance to the community, 
so there is another class, on the opposite extreme, 
who carry the doctrine of a Providence in human 
affairs to a fatalistic conclusion, which they are 
pleased to call Manifest Destiny ; a doctrine which 
baptizes robbery and murder as providential phe- 
nomena—what kind and condescending patrons of 
Providence these blackguards are, to be sure !—of 
inherent national tendencies; considers national 
sins simply as necessary events in the nation’s 
progress to glory; and by treating every direction 
given to the public mind as inevitable, is sure to 
inflame and pamper the worst. This dogma—the 
coinage of rogues, who find it very convenient to 
call man’s guilt by the name of God’s providence— 
mostly obtains on the southern frontier of our coun- 
try, where the settlers, amidst their forests and 
swamps, have a delectable view of the land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, which destiny manifestly 
intends they shall occupy, on the clearest principles 
of the argumentation of rapine. It must be ad- 
mitted that this class of our fellow-sinners and cit- 
izens, by holding up endless war and hectic glory 


logic. Why, we can shield ourselves from such a 
| conclusion, with no better reasoning than that em- 
| ployed by the grave-digger in Hamlet, in discuss- 
| ing the question of suicide: “ Here lies the water; 
| here stands the man: if the man go to the water 
| and drown himself, it is—will he, nil he—he goes; 
but if the water come to him, and drown him, he 
| drowns not himself: argal, he that is not guilty 
| of his own death, shortens not his own life.” We 
| may be sure that no nation, which goes not to the 
| fire, will ever have the fire come to it. Heaven is 
| liberal of its blessings and benignities, but it prac- 
tices a rigid economy in dispensing its smiting 
| curses, and lets loose its reluctant angels of calam- 
| ity and death only as they are drawn down by the 

impious prayers of folly and crime ! 

If the too exclusive direction of the American 
mind to industrial production has not been much 
checked by the two antagonistic extremes of rad- 
icalism its money-ocracy has provoked, and for 
whose excesses it is to a great degree responsible, 
we must look for a healthier opposition to it in the 
various classes of moderate dissentients and re- 
formers, who are not so much disgusted with the 
community as to lose all power of influencing it, 
and who are steadily infusing into their own and 
the national character loftier ideas and more liber- 
alizing tastes. Our churches, collegiate institu- 
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tions, and numerous societies established for moral | 
and benevolent ends, are connected with the na- | 
tional mind, and at the same time are inspired by | 
influences apart from it; but still, we must admit | 
that, just in proportion as the nation’s life circu- 
lates through them, is their tendency to temporize | 
with Mammon. The Church, for instance, exer- 
cises a vast and beneficent influence in spreading 
moral and religious ideas; but do we not often 
hear sermons in which industrial prosperity is un- 
consciously baptized with great pomp of sacred 
rhetoric ? and prayers, in which railroads and man- 
ufactories hold a place among Divine favors alto- 
gether different from the estimate in which they 
are held above? Do we, mad as we all are after 
riches, hear often enough from the pulpit the spirit 
of those words in which Dean Swift, in his epitaph | 
on the affluent and profligate Colonel Chartres, an- | 
nounces the small esteem of wealth in the eyes of | 
God, from the fact of his thus lavishing it upon the | 
meanest and basest of his creatures ? 

Our theology is closer to the public mind, both 
to act and to be acted upon, than our literature. 
Indeed, if we take the representative men of those 
classes whose productions, ethical, poetical, and 
artistical, we call American literature and art, we 
shall find that the national life is not so much their 
inspiration as it is the object they would inspire. 
Channing and Allston, for instance, have a purified 
delicacy and refinement of nature, a constant refer- 
ence to the universal in morals and taste, and a 
want of ruddy and robust strength, indicating that 
they have not risen genially out of the national 
mind, and betraying, in all their words and colors, 
that surrounding influences were hostile rather 
than sustaining to their genius. Their works, ac- 





cordingly, have neither the exclusiveness nor the 


raciness and gusto characteristic of genius which is 
national. The same principle applies to our poeti- 
cal literature, which worships Beauty, but not 
beautiful America. If you observe the long line 
of the English poets, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Dryden, Pope, Byron, with hardly the ex- 
ceptions of Spenser and Milton, you will find that, 
however heaven-high some of them are in eleva- 
tion, they all rest on the solid base of English char- 
acter ; idealize, realize, or satirize English history, 
customs, or scenery, English modes of thought and 
forms of society, English manners or want of man- 
ners, English life and English men—are full, in 
short, of English blood. But our most eminent 
poets—Dana, Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Low- 
ell—are more or less idealists, from the necessity 
of their position. Though they may represent the 
woods and streams of American nature, they com- 
monly avoid the passions and thoughts of Ameri- 
can human nature. The ‘haunt and main region 
of their song” is man rather than men; humanity 
in its simple elements, rather than complex com- 
binations ; and their mission is to stand somewhat 
apart from the rushing stream of American indus- 
trial life, and, assimilating new elements from oth- 
er literatures, or directly from visible nature, to 
pour into that stream, as rills into a river, thought- 
fulness, and melody, and beauty. Their produc- 
tions being thus contributions to the national mind, 
rather than offsprings of it, are contemplative rather 
than lyrical, didactic rather than dramatic. 

is it not better that it should be so? If our econ- 
omics were sung as well as lived; if, instead of 
“The Humble Bee,” and ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” and the 





“ Psalm of Life," we had ‘‘ Odes to the Brokers’ 


Board,” and ‘‘ Lines on the Sudden Fall of Reading 
Stock,” would we not be giving stimulants where 
it would be better to give even morphine or chloro- 
form? It is from this fact, that the ideal and re- 
mantic are elements of thought to be introduced 
from abroad into the American mind, that we have 
not a strictly national literature, and that so many 
of the clumsy attempts at purely American poetry 
and romance remind one of the fraternizing French- 
man, who rushed up to a ragged Indian in New Or- 
leans, clasped him to his breast, and joyously ex- 
claimed that he had at last found the true native 
American—the real red republican ! 

Perhaps the fairest and least flattering expres- 
sion of our whole national life may be found in our 
politics ; for in limited monarchies and in democ- 
racies it is in politics that all that there is in the 
public mind of servility, stupidity, ferocity, and 
unreasoning prejudice is sure to come glaringly 
out ; and certainly our politics will compare favor- 
ably with those of Greece and Rome, of France and 
England, in respect either to intelligence or moral- 
ity. In no country is the government more nar- 
rowly watched; in no country do large parties, 
bound together by an interest, more readily fall 
apart on a principle: and when we consider that, 
in practical politics, force and passion, not reason 
and judgment, are predominant—that men vote 
with a storm of excitement hurrying them on—this 
fact indicates that the minor moralities have to a 
great extent become instincts with the people. It 
would be impossible to give here even a scanty 
view of this political expression of our national 
mind, with its sectional contests, its struggles of 
freedom with slavery, its war of abstract philoso- 
phies on concrete interests, its impassioned moral- 
ities, and no less impassioned immoralities ; but, 
perhaps, a few remarks on three great statesmen, 
who are marked by unmistakable local and na- 
tional traits, and who were genuine products of 
American life, may not be out of place even here. 
We refer to Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. These, 
though ‘ dead, yet speak ;”” and we shall allude to 
them as if they still occupied bodily that position 
in our politics which they unquestionably occupy 
mentally. Such men can only die with the move- 
ments they originated. 

Of these three eminences of our politics, of late 
years, Webster may be called the most comprehen- 
sive statesman, Clay the most accomplished politi- 
cian, and Calhoun the nimblest and the most tena- 
cious sectional partisan. Webster, on the first view, 
seems a kind of Reman-Englishman—a sort of cross 
between Cincinnatus and Burke—but, examined 
more closely, he is found to be a natural elevation 
in the progress of American life, a man such as 
New Hampshire bore him, and such as Winthrop 
and Standish, Washington and Jay, Hamilton and 
Madison, had made him; a man who drew the nu- 
triment of character altogether from American in- 
fluences ; and, especially, a man representing the 
iron of the national character as distinguished from 
its quicksilver. The principal wealth of New 
Hampshire is great men and water-power; but 
instead of keeping them to herself, she squanders 
them on Massachusetts, and Webster was one of 
these free gifts. 

If we compare Webster with Calhoun, we shall 
find in both the same firm mental grasp of princi- 
ples, the same oversight of the means of populari- 
ty, and the same ungraceful and almost sullen self- 
assertion, at periods when policy would have dic- 
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tated a more facile accommodativeness. Their 
intellects, though both in some degree entangled 
by local interests and opinions, have inherent dif- 
ferences, visible at a glance. Webster’s mind has 
more massiveness than Calhoun’s, is richer in cul- 
ture and variety of faculty, and is gifted with a 
wider sweep of argumentation; but it is not so 
completely compacted with character, and has, 
accordingly, less inflexible and untiring persistence 
toward an object. Both are comparatively unim- 
pressible, but Webster’s understanding recognizes 
and includes facts which his imagination may re- 
fuse to assimilate; while Calhoun arrogantly ig- 


neres every thing which contradicts his favorite | 


opinions, and would be a great reasoner did he not 
so often take paradoxes for his premises. The mind 
of Webster, weighty, solid, and capacious, looks 
before and after; by its insight reads principles in 
events, by its foresight reads events in principles ; 
and, arching gloriously over all the phenomena of 
a widely-complex subject of contemplation, views 
things, not singly, but in their multitudinous rela- 


tions; yet the very comprehension of his vision | 
makes him somewhat timid, and his moderation, | 
accordingly, lacks the crowning grace of moral au- | 


dacity. Calhoun has audacity, but lacks compre- 
hensiveness. 


As Webster's mind, from its enlargement of | 


view, has an instinctive intellectual conscientious- 
ness, the processes of his reasoning are principally | 


inductive, rising from facts to principles; w hile | 


Calhoun’s are principally deductive, descending 
from principles to facts. Now deduction is doubt- 


less a sublime exercise of logical genius, provided 
the principle be reached—as it is reached by Web- 
ster, when he uses the process—by induction ; for 
it gives the mind power to divine the future, and 


converts prophecy into a science. 


appearance of stellar phenomena thousands of years 
hence. Edmund Burke is the greatest of Euro- 
pean statesmen, in virtue of his discovery and ap- 
plication of deductive laws applicable to society 
and government. But the mischief of Calhoun’s 
deductive method is, that, by nature or position, 
his understanding is controlled by his will; and, 
consequently, his principles are often arbitrarily 
or capriciously chosen, do not rise out of the na- 
ture of things, but out of the nature of Mr. Cal- 
houn; and therefore it is frequently true of him, 


Thus, from the | 
deductive law of gravitation we can predict the | 


like Napoleon at Wagram, only to direct a tre- 
mendous blow at the centre; to overthrow Web- 
ster, like Napoleon at Borodino, the whole line 
must be routed. 

In the style of the two men we have, perhaps, 
the best expression of their character ; for style, it 
has been well said, ‘is the measure of power—as 
the waves of the sea answer to the winds that call 
them up.” Webster's style varies with the moods 
of his mind—short, crisp, biting, in sarcasm ; lu- 
| minous and even in statement; rigid, condensed, 

massive in argumentation; lofty and resounding 

jin feeling; fierce, hot, direct, overwhelming, in 
passion, Calhoun’s has the uniform vigor and 
| clear precision of a spoken essay. 

Clay—the love of American economics, as Web- 
| ster was the pride—had all those captivating per- 
| sonal qualities which attract men’s admiration, at 
| the same time that they enforce their respect ; and 
| was especially gifted with that flexibility—that 

prompt, intuitive, heart-winning grace—which his 
great contemporaries lacked. The secret of his in- 
fluence must not be sought in his printed speeches. 
We never go to them, as we go to Webster’s and 
Calhoun’s, for political philosophy and vehement 
|logic. But if Webster as an orator was inductive, 
|; and convinced the reason, and Calhoun deductive, 





| and dazzled the reason, Clay was most assuredly 
| Seductive, and carried the votes. The nature of 
| Clay, without being deficient in force, was plastic 
and fluid, readily accommodating itself to the mo- 
| ment’ s exigency, and more solicitous to compre- 
hend all the elements of party power than all the 
| elements of political thought. His faculties and 
| passions seem all to have united in one power of 
| personal impressiveness, and that personality once 
penetrated a whole party, bound together discord- 
ant interests and antipathies, made itself felt as in- 
spiration equally in Maine and Louisiana, con- 
| centrated in itself the enthusiasm of sense for prin- 
ciples, and of sensibility for men; and these, the 
qualities of a powerful political leader, who makes 
all the demagogues work for him, without being 
| himself a demagogue, indicated his possession of 
| something, at least, of that 
| ** Mystery of commanding; 
|" That birth-hour gift, that art-Napoleon, 
Of winning, fettering, wielding, moulding, banding 
The hearts of millions, till they move as one.” 


But the fact that Clay never reached the object 


what "Macaulay untruly declares of Burke, that | of his ambition, proves that he was not a perfect 
‘‘he chooses his position like a fanatic, and de- | specimen of the kind of character to which he be- 
fends it like a philosopher’’—as Clay chooses his | longed; and his personality—swift, fusing, potent 
like a tactician, and defends it like a fanatic. as it was—alert, compromising, supple as it was— 
If we carefully study the speeches of Webster | still was not under thoroughly wise direction ; and 
and Calhoun, in one of those great Congression- | a sense of honor morbidly quick, and a resentment 
al battles where they were fairly pitted against | of slight nervously egotistic, sometimes urged our 
each other, we shall find that Webster’s mind darts | | most accomplished politician into impolitic acts, 
beneath the smooth and rapid stream of his oppo- | | which leveled the labors of years. 
nent’s deductive argument at a certain point—fast- | Perhaps the best test even of a man's intellect is 
ens fatally on some phrase, or fact, or admission, | the way he demeans himself when he is enraged ; 
in which the fallacy lurks—and then devotes his and in this Webster was pre-eminent above all 
reply to a searching analysis and logical overthrow | orators, while Calhoun was apt to lose his balance, 
of that, without heeding the rest. Calhoun, of | and become petty and passionate, and Clay to ex- 
course, has the ready rejoinder that the thing de- | hibit a kind of glorious recklessness. Most of the 
molished is twisted-out of its relations; and then, | | faults of Webster proceeded from his comprehen- 
with admirable control of his face, proceeds to dip | sion of understanding not being ever accompanied 
into Webster’s inductive argument, to extract | by a corresponding impetus from sentiment and 
some fact or principle which is indissolubly re- | character; end some of his orations are therefore 
lated to what goes before and comes after, and | unimpassioned statements and arguments, which, 
thus really misrepresents the reasoning he seem- | however much they claim our assent as logicians, 
ingly answers. To overthrow Calhoun you have, | do not stir, and thrill, and move us as men. Com- 
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ing from but one portion of his own nature, they 
touch only one portion of the nature of others, and 
wield no dominion over the will. Such was his 
celebrated speech on the Slavery question, which 
so many found difficult to answer, and impossible 
to accept. Not so was it when passion and senti- 
ment penetrated his understanding; for, in Web- 
ster, passion was a fire which fused intellect and 
character into one tremendous personal force, and 
then burst out that resistless eloquence in which 
words have the might and meaning of things—that 
true mental electricity, not seen in dazzling, zig- 
zag flashes—not heard in a grand, reverberating 
peal over the head—but, mingling the qualities of 
light and sound, the blue bright tlame startles and 
stings the eye at the moment the sharp crash 
pierces and stuns the ear. No brow smitten by 
that bolt, though the brow of a Titan, could ever 
afterward lift itself above the crowd without being 
marked by its enduring sear; and it was well that 
a great, and not easily moved nature, abundantly 
tried by all that frets and teases the temper, should 
thus have borne within himself such a terrible in- 
strument of avenging justice, when meanness pre- 
sumed too far on the moderation of that large in- 
tellect, when insolence goaded too sharply that 
sullen fortitude ! 

The three great statesmen to which we have re- 
ferred, taken together, cover three all-important 
elements in every powerful national mind—resist- 
ance, persistence, and impressibility ; and each, by 
representing at the same time some engrossing in- 
dustrial interest, indicates that practical direction 
of the national energies to which we have all along 
referred. In this region of industry the nation has 
been grandly creative; and by establishing the 
maxim that the production of wealth is a matter 
secondary to its distribution, it promises to be as 
grandly beneficent. But, perhaps, in the art and 


and more beneficent than in the province of indus- 
try. The elements of order and radicalism it em- 
bosoms are in a healthy rather than destructive 
conflict, so that we may hope that even the prob- 
lem of Slavery will be settled without any wide- 
spread ruin and devastation. The mischief of rad- 
icalism in other countries is, that it commences 
reformation by abjuring law; accordingly, it op- 
poses political power on the principles of anarchy, 
and wields it on the principles of despotism. Here 
the toughest problem in the science of government 
has been practically solved, by the expedient of 
legalizing resistance ; and thus, by providing legal 
inlets and outlets for insurrection and revolution, 
we reap the benefits of rebellion, and avoid its ap- 
palling evils. A nation which has done this can 
afford to bear some taunts on its vices and defects, 
especially as its sensitive vanity impels it to ap- 
propriate the truth contained in every sarcasm un- 
der which it winces. 





of civilization which history or tradition has re- 
corded, from cannibals all the way down to dan- 
dies. We have our share of New Zealand and our 
share of Almacks; but in viewing a national 
mind we must fasten on the strongest elements and 
the average humanity. Looked at from this lib- 
eral point, American life would bear comparatively 
well the tests of prudence, moderation, and benev- 
olence ; a little less confidently those of veracity, 
| steadfastness, and justice; and considerably less 
| those of beauty, heroism, and self-devotion. 
But it is not so much in the present as in the fu- 
ture that we have the grandest vision of the Amer- 
| ican mind. We have seen that its organic sub- 
| stance, as distinguished from the unassimilated 
elements in contact or conflict with it, is solidly 
and productively practical ; and as it is a sleepless 
energy, resisting, persisting, and impressible, we 
| may hope that it will transmute into itself the best 
| life of other national minds, without having its in- 
| dividuality overwhelmed ; that it will be strong 
} and beautiful with their virtues and accomplish- 
| ments, without being weak with their vices and 
| limitations ; and that, continually enriched by new 
| and various mental life, it will result in being a 
comprehensive national mind, harmoniously com- 
bining characteristics caught from all nations—so 
|} that Greece might in it recognize beauty, and 
| Rome will, and Germany earnestness, and Italy 
| art, and France vivacity, and Ireland impulse, and 
| England tenacity. It is in this contemplation of 
| America as a conquering Mind that we should most 
delight—a mind worthy of the broad continent it 
| is to over-arch—a mind too sound at the core for 











| ignorance to stupefy, or avarice to harden, or lust 


| of power to consume—a mind full in the line of the 


| historical progress of the race, holding wide rela- 


| tions with all communities and all times, listening 


| to every word of cheer or warning muttered from 
science of government it has been more creative | 


dead or thundered from living lips, and moving 
down the solemn pathway of the ages, an image of 
just, intelligent, beneficent Power! 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
\ E in America had scarcely buried our foremost 
practical statesman, England had barely 
turned from the grave of her brilliant wit and sat- 
irist, when the note of national bereavement was 
caught up and prolonged in the universal sorrow 





| with which the French people followed to his last 
| home the most popular of poets. 


The death of Bé- 
ranger revives all the souvenirs of all the changing 
fortunes of France during its last fourscore years 
of change. He was one of the rarest products of 
that strange convulsive epoch so prodigal of great 
geniuses. The metaphorical sea of Time, like the 
veritable ocean on which we gaze from Newport 
or Nahant, often sends to the shore, with its burden 
of wreck and destruction, some gem of its own most 





It now remains to ask how a national mind like 
the American, with its powers generally directed | 
by its sentiments to commerce, industrial produc- 


fanciful creation. The same dismal wave which 
broke over France in the horrors of Revolution and 
the Reign of Terror, bore into being this bright child 


tion, law, and politics—which are the most lucra- | of song, with all his overflowing wit and humor and 
tive occupations—and but relatively directed to | genial human sympathies, like a gleam of sunlight 
reforms—which are the most unprofitable—how it | on the crest of some storm-lashed breaker just poised 
appears when tested by those virtues which are the | for the final desolating sweep. Nature, in Béran- 





conditions of a nation’s durable strength? The 
question is not one of particulars, because, in every 
social system, no matter how far advanced in hu- 
mane culture, there will always be individuals and 
small classes representing the vices of every grade 


ger, epitomized the French character in its sunniest 
type, and avenged herself for such grand deformi- 
ties as Danton, Robespierre, and their colossal col- 
leagues. He was revolutionary and democratic by 
instinct ; but he had no thirst for blood or plunder, 
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and the kindliest elements were mingled in his 
composition. His temper was gay enough and 
warm enough for that perfumed and painted era 
of the Regency which he just escaped, but whose 
passions throb, with only half-abated fervor, in the 
voluptuous verses which he scatters, sumewhat 
profusely, among his national lyrics. 
Bacchus and Venus were still, as in the days of 
Louis XV. and Madame du Barri, divinities not al- 
together to be driven from the shrines of the old 
idolatry. He hated the old worshipers, Kings, and 
courtiers, and parasites ; but it was the priests and 
not the divinities of whom he would purify the 
temple. He might have underwritten with glow- 
ing verse the Pilgrimage to Cytherea or the Fétes 
Galantés as those famous pictures came from the 
hand of Watteau, that famous painter of powdered 
coquettes and profane lovers, drunk under Arcadian 
bowers, among roses and violets, with music, and 
wine, and beauty ; or Lancret, who surpassed even 
Watteau in the art of seizing and transferring to 
the canvas the sensuous graces, the butterfly bloom, 
and the delirious abandonment of that intoxicated 
dream which preceded the waking terrors of the 
Revolution, might have painted the counterpart to 
some of those gay refrains of the poet, in which he 
celebrates, not the glories of the Empire or the 
abuses of the Restoration, but the Bacchanalian 
joys of Parisian life at twenty, the sparkling 
draughts of the choicest vintage, and the fresh 
charms of the fairest of grisettes. 

Something, too, in his declining years, and the 
calmness of his final exit, reminds us of the philos- 
ophy, semi-pagan, semi-Christian, of Diderot and 
Helvetius, and the sages of the Encyclopedia. He 
believed in le Dieu des bonnes gens—the God of hon- 
est people—but he offered his devotions, goblet in 


hand, as the ancient worshipers poured their liba- | 
tions to their tutelary Deities ; and he accepted the 
good and the ill of life, its changing fortunes and 
its final scenes, with a serenity partly Stoical, part- 


ly Epicurean, partly Catholic. On this side of his 


character we find him still thoroughly French—a | 
true reflection of the prevailing sentiment of his age. | 
But he was honestly a man of the people—one | 


of the few genuine Democrats who loved Liberty 


ever she led. And the people, as well as the men 
in power, knew that he was sincere in this, and 
they loved and hated him accordingly. Dema- 
gogues and place-hunters might learn a wholesome 
lesson as to the secret of true popularity in the 
career of this singer of songs, who, when he was 
elected, in 1848, by two hundred thousand votes to 
the National Assembly, refused to peril his reputa- 
tion in a public career. The Assembly declined to 
accept his resignation. Upon this he wrote a most 
touching and noble letter, ‘‘ supplicating them, with 
clasped hands, not to drag him from his obscurity.” 
‘‘ This is not,” he adds, ‘‘the desire of a philosopher, 
still less is it that of a sage ; it is the wish of an old 
thymer, who would imagine that he had survivud 
himself were he to lose, in the tumult of public af- 
fairs, his independence of mind, the only treasure 
which he has ever coveted. For the first time, I 
have something to ask of my country. Let not its 
worthy representatives reject the petition which I 
address them in reiterating my resignation, and let 
them kindly overlook the weakness of an old man, 
who can not conceal from himself the honor which 
he sacrifices in separating himself from them.” 
Such traits as these carry us back to a higher 


With him, | 





style of character than any which marked either 
the revolutionary or the anti-revolutionary epochs ; 
and, with something of the homage which we pay 
to the old Roman patriotism, we unite in the cry 
which followed the funeral procession along the 
streets of Paris—‘‘ Honor to Béranger!” 


Tue Season is over, and the summer ended at 
last, and the great family of the Everybodies is in 
town again. We looked in upon them a short time 
since, and found that they had fairly resumed the 
business of housekeeping at the old city stands. 
They were full of July, August, and September 
experiences, brought from salt watering-places, 
fresh watering-places, mineral watering-places ; 
from farm-houses, and family homesteads; and 
the recital of the various trials through which they 
had passed, in their desperate struggles after en- 
joyment and recreation, was enough to move more 
stoical sensibilities, and melt a harder heart than 
the sensibilities and the heart which belong to this 
sympathizing Easy Chair. We sat, and they poured 
the touching tale into our listening ears. There 
were doleful instances of cruelties perpetrated by 
relatives in the interior upon juvenile city de- 
linquents who turned up their young noses at 
salt pork and buttermilk: of starvation in coun- 
try boarding-houses ; of despotic waiters at hotels, 
not to be bribed except by douceurs of fabulous 
amount; of sufferings on feather beds and corn- 
shuck mattresses; of perils by railroad, perils by 
stage-coach, and perils among Yankee tavern-keep- 
ers. Wherever the Everybodies had been they 
had found phalanxes of crying babies, platoons of 
disagreeable people, and the most unaccountable 
weather ever known. The gay places hed been 
dull, the quiet places unhealthy, the select places 
overrun with such vulgar sets—and all of them ru- 
inously expensive. The Everybodies drew a long 


sigh in concert, thanked their individual stars that 


the summer was over, and broke into the chorus 
of ‘“* Home, sweet Home!” 

The Everybodies all agreed in one particular. 
They had never dreamed that their city houses 
were so large, so convenient, so crammed full with 


| luxuries, until they went into the country. They 
for her own sake, and were willing to follow wher- | 


have come back, some of them, to twenty or eight- 


| een feet fronts, and find them expanded into pala- 
, tial dimensions and magnificence. They have gone 


about through the old rooms, and have opened 
closet doors and bureau drawers with as much sur. 
prise and delight as if they had never seen or heard 
of such things before. They have seated them- 
selves in the old arm-chairs with amazement at 
their newly-discovered comfort; and one of the 
elder Everybodies assured us that, upon the occa- 
sion of his first home dinner, the sensations which 
he experienced in realizing that there was no gong 
in his house, no bill-of-fare, and no head-waiter, 
and that there were such things as tender beef- 
steaks in the world, can not be expressed in words, 
and caused a tumult of grateful emotion in his 
bosom from which he did not recover until after 
his third glass of sherry. He dwelt on the latter 
branch of the subject with great pathos, and occa- 
sioned on our part some misgivings as to the state 
of his intellect by broaching an insane theory that 
the great rise in dressed hides, and leather of all de- 
scriptions, in the summer months, is owing to the 
demand which exists for them at the watering- 
places for the manufacture of beef-steaks. 
Notwithstanding all this, the benevolent heart 
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of the Easy Chair was rejoiced at observing that 
the little children of the Everybody family, whose 
blanched cheeks and listless limbs, in the early 
summer, told a sad story of confinement among the 
brick walls and stone pavements, and the unhealthy 
city habits and hours, which begin so soon to do 
their work of destruction upon our boys and girls, 
had brought home a fresh bloom, and a new infu- 
sion of life. It was a pleasure to kiss those ruddy 
cheeks and pouting lips, just retouched by the lov- 
ing Master-hand which paints the myriad hues of 
field and flower. It was a pleasure to hear their 
laugh again, all the cheerier for the long play- 
hours among the pine-woods and along the ocean 





sound of our Easy Chair, we involuntarily turn to 
the window, and look in the direction from which 
it comes. So do all our neighbors, right and left ; 
so do all the passers-by in the street below, old and 
young, men, women, and children, and the whole 
movement of ’ .c moment suspends itself while we 
watch the pursuit. No matter what has been 
stolen or from whom, the thief has been scented, 
tracked, and is in full view, and must be stopped ; 
and as the cry gathers strength at every corner, 
and finds an echo under every door-way, the ex- 
citement becomes intense, and every one longs to 
have a hand on the collar of the culprit, and to help 
in dragging him to justice. But suppose it turns 


sands, of which they have so much to tell; and | out that the shout was raised out of pure malice or 
their little hands clasped the arms of the Easy | wantonness; suppose the so-called thief is as hon- 
Chair with a firmer grasp for having gathered | est a citizen as any one of the hundreds on the 
through so many sunny days the shells and the | sidewalks, and as soon as he perceives that he is 
pebbles beside the beach, or clung, in their merry | the object of so much public attention, turns and 
sports, to the long branches of the elms and the | confronts his slanderers, and they slink off without 


willows. 


They come home from the country and | attempting a syllable of proof or explanation, and 


its rare delights as from some wonderful theatre, | without any word of retraction or reparation, might 
where Nature has been the showman, and has shift- | not the crowd on curb-stone and door-step, and from 
ed the scenes so skillfully that the last was always | 
the fairest. For the sake of the children we regret | 


that there is no more summer, and sigh for the 
green groves and running streams, for which, in 
our eyes, troops of happy children are a fitter ten- 


antry than all the fabled nymphs and naiads of the | 


old mythology. 

The Everybody men and women, too, though 
they all grumble and complain about it, have had, 
on the whole, a pretty good time. 
back with improved color and loosened waistcoats 
and belts. They have had their intervals of en- 
joyment between those periods of miseries preluded 
by the gong and administered by marching wait- 
ers, and have got more nearly the worth of their 
money than they are willing to admit. One thing 


the open windows, justly prolong the cry of “ Stop 
thief!” and turn it upon those who were thus caught 


| in the very act of an attempted larceny of that good 
| name, the value of which, compared with one’s 
| purse, we might quote Shakspeare to illustrate, if 


| 


} 


They come | 


is very certain: that toward the end of next Febru- | 


ary they will begin to ask each other where they 
are going for the next summer, and its returniug 


heats will find them. all again in the same places, | 


suffering the same privations of which they now 
complain. People are fond of fancying themselves 


in us all for misery, real or fancied, and the facili- 
ties afforded for its exercise in the summer resorts 
are rather in favor of their popularity. 
million and a half of dollars, lawful money of the 


son in exchange for the privil:, 
in the cells of its mammoth hotels during the hot 
weather, and grumbling about it during the cold 
weather. 


the quotation were not familiar enough to save us 
the trouble, and if there needed any authority to 
point our meaning. 

Now there are other things besides pocket-books 
and gold watches which may become the subjects 
of larceny, petty er grand, and in respect to which 
also the cry of ‘‘ Stop thief!’ may be raised—some- 
times with truth, sometimes in such a way that 
the accusers find themselves, instead of the ac- 
cused, in the pillory of public ridicule. There is 
a gteat deal of loose, unclaimed thunder lying 
about, which is easily carried off. Some people 
are so unfortunate as always to have their ideas 
stolen without themselves suspecting the loss until 
they recognize them in the possession of somebody 
else. There never yet was a successful invention 


| which was not claimed by a score or two of people 
victims and martyrs. There is a native longing | 


About a | 


who invented it long before the original inventer, 
and who whine piteously when the Patent Office 
and the public unite in stupidly refusing to recog- 
nize their claims to all the glory and all the profits, 


| though backed by their own unaided assertion. 
United States, are left at Sarate~. alone every sea- | 


vf doing penance | 


But whatever are the evils which we suffer from | 


our country friends, they deal with us much better 
than we deal with them when they come to town. 
They give us the best they have, and ceok it as 


well as they know how, and charge as much as | 


they dare; but they play no drop-games nor panel- 


games upon us; they exhibit no patent safes; they | 


seduce us into no mock auctions; they tempt us 
with no extravagances ; they publish no quotations 
ning loose in the street. When we think of all 
seems to be room for a theory of retribution in the 
tough chickens and leathery beef-steaks which they 
visit upon us and upon our children. 


Wuen we hear the cry of “ Stop thief!"” within 


There has rarely been a successful book in which 
thousands of people have not discovered the very 
thoughts which they themselves had before it was 
ever in print, which they would have expressed if 
they had only known how, and published if they 
had only hada chance. These unfortunate beings 
generally resign themselves to their fate; and the 
grand burglars and highwaymen, such as Milton 
and Shakspeare, and the lesser thieves, such as 
Dickens and Thackeray, though well known to 
have been famous appropriators, go unexposed and 
unpunished, Sometimes, however, when an ef- 
fender of less note is found among the light-fingered 


fraternity of authorship, the ery of ‘‘ Stop thief !”’ 
of fancy stocks ; they have no bulls or bears run- | 


is all of a sudden raised about his ears with a 


|clamor which shows him what bad company he 
that our country cousins suffer at our hands, there | 


has got into. 

We had an illustration of this in the recent hue 
and cry got up, aided by the respectability of band 
and surplice, and the juvenility of pinafore and 
ringlets, touching the authorship of a very popular 
poem. The public were gravely asked to believe 
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that the author did not write it, but that a young 
lady of fifteen dropped the idea and the beginning 
and end of the poem (which, by-the-way, Byron 
says are the most difficult parts), at a corner of the 
street somewhere up-town, and or’y awoke to a 
consciousness of her loss when she discovered what 
a tremendous body had inserted itself between the 
lost extremities, and was pafading in all the ef- 
frontery of print before her eyes. 

It is usual for claimants of stolen goods to 
‘prove property.” This little formality is quite 
essential when there are two claimants, and the 
one in possession is reputable, has never had his 
title questioned, denies flatly that any body else is 
entitled to it, and plants himself on his simple cast- 
ing back of the charge. In the present instance, 
the propriety of proving, or attempting to prove, 
the charge does not seem to have entered the heads 
of the accusers, and not a particle of evidence is 
furnished to justify us in holding up the youthful 
claimant, as we might have done had the story 
been true, to the admiration of the world, as the 
first female writer who, at fifteen, ever wrote or 
planned a satire on her own sex! 

Our old friend, Fustic, who has been on the Prize 
Composition Committee at divers times in Sun- 
dry Institutions devoted to the embroidery, trim- 
ming, and fancy decoration of the intellects of young 
ladies, says that he has repeatedly been amazed 
at discovering the originals of striking essays by 
Addison, Hannah Moore, and equally distinguished 
authors, and of poems by Campbell, Mrs. Hemans, 
and the other Modern British Poets, in the efforts 
of the rising female generation at these seats of 
learning, and he declares, that if he only had the 
ability to put it in proper style, he could produce, 
from his experience, a surprising magazine article 
on the Obligations of English Literature to Amer- 
ican School-girls. He shakes his head over this 
new claim of authorship, and says, dryly, that there 
is more imagination displayed in the story of the 
lost manuscript than there is in the real poem it- 
self. 


Mr. TrxsHINGLe, who has practiced in the legal 
profession in the city and county of New York for 
the last forty years, and who has so identified him- 
self with our commerce that his name and opinions 
on the subject of bottomry and ship-chandlery are 
mentioned with respect off Cape Horn and in the 
China seas, paid us a domiciliary visit a few days 

-ago. Mr. Tinshingle goes about like an old alche- 
mist, turning every thing he touches into law, 
Whatever he does partakes of the character of a 
legal proceeding. He carries the odor of the courts 
about with him as hostlers do the smell of the sta- 
bles. His most casual conversation is a summing 
up, his invitation to dinner is in the nature of an 
arrest, and his most friendly call is a sort of special 
session. He put his hand into his pocket and we 
expected a subpena, but he produced instead a 
pocket handkerchief, and after wiping his brows, 
seated himself, and only replied to our salutation 
when the time to answer had fully expired. We 
perceived at a glance that Mr. Tinshingle was not 
in a very good humor. 

‘Rather brisk times, these, for gentlemen of 
your profession,’’ we remarked; you manage to 
keep the courts busy in vacation, to pit the judges 
against each other, and the newspapers are bris- 
tling with your points !’’ 

“Not my points, if you please,” responds Mr. 

Vor. XV.—No. 89.—Y x 





Tinshingle ; ‘‘ 1 wash my hands of such proceedings 
asthese. They are all irregular and unprofession- 
al. Here are a parcel of young fellows who have 
got hold of injunctions, and mandamuses, and cer- 
tioraris, and are employing them with just about 
as much discretion as children would exhibit with 
lighted candles among an assorted stock of fire- 
works. They are setting off their rockets, and Ro- 
man candles, and wheels, and crackers, in all direc- 
tions, making a great whizzing, and phizzing, and 
banging without any useful result and at public 
expense ; and, what is worse, hitting and hurting 
somebody at every shot. In the good old days we 
should all have been up at Saratoga at this season, 
attending the Court of Chancery or the Court of 
Errors, and drinking Congress water, instead of 
stewing.and Special Terming it here in New York. 
But what can you expect from the present order 
of things? The Code and the Elective Judiciary 
were the two gunpowder plots against the peace 
and dignity of our profession, and unfortunately 
they both succeeded. To change the subject, have 
you read the opinions of the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals in the great case of the North American 
Twist and Bamboozle Company ?” 

We remind Tinshingle that an Editorial Easy 
Chair is presumed to have read, marked, and in- 
wardly digested every thing which has ever ap- 
peared in print and attained a circulation of more 
than one copy. 

“Very well,” asks Mr. Tinshingle, ‘are you 
prepared to defend them ?” 

We quietly ward off this blow by inquiring of 
Mr. Tinshingle whether he is prepared to attack 
them. 

‘** New law—new law,” says Mr. Tinshingle, with 
an expression of face which indicates that to an 
old lawyer the very idea of new law is poisonous. 
The Court is beside itself; it has turned a complete 
summerset, swallowed its own decisions, upset its 
own dicta, and kicked its own precedents out of 
doors. I want you to enlighten the public about 
the matter.” 

‘* New law or old law, it seems to us,” we reply, 
‘*a very honest and wise conclusion that has been 
reached, and one which reflects great credit on our 
Judiciary. All that the public care particularly to 
know about it is what they know already, that cer- 
tain heavy creditors (many of them foreigners, un- 
acquainted with our laws) of an insolvent corpora- 
tion, who have been pursuing their claims for fifteen 
years against all manner of technical objections and 
through all the labyrinthine delays of the law, have 
at last succeeded, and will get the money which is 
due them, or whatever is left of it after so long a 
litigation; and that the law of this State is to pay 
and not to repudiate honest debts.” 

Mr. Tinshingle shakes his learned head. ‘“ You 
are in a state of gross darkness about the whole 
matter,” he observes, “ and you overlook the most 
important fact, that in this case there was a—Fund, 
and a—Receiver, and when you have a Fund and a 
Receiver you must know that questions of honesty 
or dishonesty, of paying or repudiating, don’t enter 
into the question. Let me enlighten your igno- 
rance. Here was the Twist and Bamboozle Com- 
pany, which was got up for the express purpose of 
borrowing money of every body. When it had 
borrowed every body’s money it failed. It had 
stockholders ; it had creditors; it had assets. Now 
if there had been assets enough to pay all the cred- 
itors and all the stockholders, they would both have 
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been satisfied, but by some unavoidable accident it | your whole establishment, types, presses, machin- 
turned out that there was not half enough to pay | ery, plates, sheets, and books, into the hands of a 
the creditors, to say nothing of the stockholders. | Receiver to conduct the business and edit the Mag- 
The officers of the Company had put the most of | azine under the order of the Court.” 
its property in the hands of Trustees to protect| There is a returning gleam of sunshine on Tin- 
the largest creditors; and while the other creditors | shingle’s face as he closes his argument, which lights 
and the stockholders are looking wistfully at the | into certainty what we had surmised all aleng, that 
remaining assets, along comes the Chancellor and | this wily veteran of the Bar had been feeling the 
puts them into the hands of a Receiver—and a Re- | pulse of public opinion through its great artery, the 
ceiver,” continued Mr. Tinshingle, pausing and | Easy Chair, and, concealing his own satisfaction 
throwing himself back in his chair as if more per- | at the decision he denounced for the purpose of as- 
fectly to enjoy the idea which the word suggested, | suring himself of the satisfaction of the community 
of a being quite too in general. We accuse him of the stratagem, but 
“bright and good he pulls out his watch, and says he must go toa 
For Human Nature's daily food" — Reference. 
‘a Receiver is one of the most interesting and, I “Tell us, before you go, what you think of the 
might say, sublime objects which can be presented | official tactics in the Cunningham case—the gov- 
to the legal mind. He is the offspring of Chancery | ernment aid which enabled the criminal to perpe- 
and Insolvency. He is inseparably identified with | trate the crime, if, in a technical sense, there was 
a Fund. He acts only by advice of counsel. He | any crime.” 
subsists on motions and interlocutory orders. He | ‘It was rather irregular,” says Mr. Tinshingle ; 
is always petitioning the Court, and asking that | ‘‘an old fellow such as I am looks upon these ex- 
something or other be granted with costs. He is | ploits as Dr. Francis might upon a Homeopathic 
the good genius of attorneys and solicitors. He | experimentizer who had nothing to show in support 
moves in an atmosphere of taxable items and com- | of his practice on a patient except a perfect cure. 
missions, and special proceedings and general equi- The success of the thing has nothing to do with its 
ty. He is, if I may be allowed the expression, the | quality as right or wrong, but it demonstrates its 
grandest embodiment of a legal fiction. Now what | necessity and value. So long as we admit the 
was the duty of the Receiver in this case ?” | principle i in our Detective Police system of dealing 
‘Very simple, we should suppose; to turn the | with crime on its own plan, we allow and demand 
assets into money, deduct his commissions, dis- precisely this kind of strategy, which is as neces- 
tribute the balance among the creditors, and go | sary in the conflict with villainy as in the grander 
about his business.” | operations of warlike campaigns. The same sort 





** Spoken like an unsophisticated, ignorant Easy | of thing is done constantly on a smaller scale in 
Chair. No! A Receiver owes his first duty to the | the ferreting out and exposure of crime. Bear in 
Fund which has created him. The course of pro-| mind that, in this instance, the crime, so far as 
ceedings you suggest would have displayed the intent, which giv es it its moral essence, is concern- 


grossest incompetency and ingratitude. What! | ed, was fully ripe, and that the strategy by which 
distribute the Fund and put it out of existence? | it was aided related only to the development and 
Do you suppose a Receiver guilty of such conduct | manifestation of the guilty forethought, and did 
could look his solicitors in the face, much less a/| not prevent the criminal at any moment from aban- 
Court of Equity? The duty which the Receiver | doning the wicked scheme, and stopping short in 
in this case owed to the Fund was to keep it in| its execution. I can give you an instance from 
Chancery, to resist all the claims made upon it by | recollection of a proceeding somewhat analogous, 
the creditors, to swell it by attacking the trusts | and which, in the time of it, was very notable. 

which covered the other property, setting them r Nearly forty years ago a man in one of the in- 
aside, turning out the trustees, getting possession | terior counties of this State was suspected of having 
of the trust moneys, adding them to the Fund, and | forged the signatures and certificate of acknowledg- 
then keeping the Fund in Court to the end of time. | ment to a deed conveying a valuable tract of land. 
If there were such things as great legal spiders | The name of the magistrate by whom the certificate 
who could spin webs day and night around the | of acknowledgment purported to have been signed, 
Fund, and around the trustees, and around the cred-| was such an exact imitation of his veritable signa- 
itors, and around the Courts, and entangle them | ture that he would have been unable to pronounce 
all with suits and cross-suits, with bills and cross- | it a forgery but for the absence of two dots, which 
bills, and answers and demurrers, replications and | he was in the invariable habit of adding to his offi- 
hearings, and decrees and references, and motions | cial signature. The accused was arrested, indict- 
and appeals, until the creditors were worried out, | | ed, and brought to'trial. The ablest lawyer in the 
and worn out, and badgered, and beggared, and in de- | State, a man unsurpassed, at least, in the manage- 
spair, and begged for mercy, he ought to have set | ment ‘of a criminal defense before a jury, appear- 
them all at work to protect the Fund. The Court | ed as his counsel. The prosecution was conducted 
of Appeals ought to have protected it; they ought | by a more successful competitor for public honors, 
to have stuck to their old law, and upset all the who was afterward elected President of the United 
trusts, and declared all the debts void, and the | States. The principal witness for the prosecution 
creditors usurers, and kept the money in the coun- | was the Justice whose signature had been forged. 
try instead of letting it ge back into the Bank of | He was positive that the handwriting was not his, 
England, or into the poekets of Englishmen to sw ell | but chiefl y from the absence of the customary dots. 
the aggregate of British gold. It came out of their | On cross-examination he was obliged to say ‘that it 
pockets originally, you say! To be sure it did, but | looked like his writing ; that if the dots had been 
what ofthat? The Court should never have looked there he should have said it was his. The case for 
behind the Fund. It is a monstrous decision; and! the prosecution was evidently a weak one. The 
if you cay not see the enormity of it, permit me to | prisoner’s eounsel opened to the jury in very san- 
say that I should take pleasure in moving to put | guine style. He was prepared to demonstrate the 
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innocence of his client. A witness was in Court 
who was present when the certificate was signed, 
and saw the magistrate who had just left the stand 
sign it with his own hand. The witness was ac- 
cordingly called, and sworn, but his evidence was 
like thunder in a clear sky to the Court, the jury, 
the prisoner, and his counsel—to every body, ex- 
cept the District-Attorney. He stated clearly and 
distinctly the method by which the crime had been 
committed, and the time and place of the forgery, 
and exhibited letters of the prisoner admitting the 
forgery, and instructing the witness how to testify 
in order to clear him. The forger had suborned 
the witness to perjure himself, and the witness had 
promised to do it; Lut he was in league with the Dis- 
trict-Attorney; his consent to the perjury was to 
entrap the criminal into fatal confidence, and se- 
cure his inevitable conviction. The game was 
played out, the disclosure came like the flash of 
retribution, and there was no escape. The prison- 
er’s counsel threw up his brief, and the Court sen- 
tenced his client to imprisonment in the State 
Prison for life. The case was different in some re- 
spects,”’ says Tinshingle, ‘‘ from that of Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, but the principle is the same.” 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Ir is coming to that: we knew that it would: 
we see it by the old, familiar addresses upon the 
luggage of the Tomkinses, and the Smiths, and the 
Browns. Switzerland is growing to be a favorite 
summer resort for those tired of Newport and Sar- 
atoga. 
good Frémont caucus speeches in the coffee-rooms 
ef the Geneva hotels, and good Democratic retorts. 
New York ladies talk of Mayor Wood and Mrs, 
Cunningham on the eve of a start for Chamouni. 

And why not? 
day’s steaming (without change of luggage) will 
put you down on Havre pier, six hours more hus- 
tle you to Paris, and twelve more land you on the 
door-step of mine host of the /étel des Bergues, in 
the very jaws of Lake Geneva, and within view of 
the rosy tip of Mont Blanc ? 


Would you believe it that we met Mr. —, | 


broker, of Wall Street, only yesterday, in a sum- 
mer duck from Devlin’s ? 

** How d’ye 2?” said we. 

“* How d’ye?” said he. 

‘When did you leave New York?” said we. 

“* Last week” (We met Friday). ‘‘ Left town for 
a month, except they telegraph me back !” 

There was audacity in leaving Wall Street for a 
month’s run into Switzerland, but what should we 
say of a count upon the great telegraphic cable be- 
fore the wire was fairly coiled into the steamer’s 
hold ! 


There are one or two capital things to know, | 


which fast American travelers, men and women, 


are apt to learn by a trip hither: First, how small | 


a wardrobe is really necessary for a summer’s 
jaunt; and, next, that a certain degree of repose 
and quietude of action make the travel of a season 
far more beguiling. 

All the flurry is in the start; after it the fever 
haste subsides ; it finds no sympathy to feed upon; 
it does not come again till the New York cabmen 
point their whips at you and bawl in your ear. 

And what a delightful escape it is from our uni- 
versal scramble! What a rebuke the mountains 
are! How they seem to say: ‘Time enough, 
gentlemen; no hurry!” How Mont Blanc tames 


The Americans are here in bulk; we hear | 


Why reckon it far, when ten | 


us! In the first, far-away glimpse of him, there 
on the Juras, he seemed to say, ‘‘ Quiet—be quiet, 
gentlemen!’’ And from Geneva, whence he leans 
over the Savoy heights looking into the lake, he 
says louder, ‘‘ Keep quiet!” And when, down by 
| the bridge as you go to the bourg of Chamouni, he 
| stands in the path, he says dreadfully, ‘* Be quiet!” 
And if you attempt to climb him, and get as far as 
| the Grands Mulets, under his white brow, and feel 
| his breath—how he takes off the edge of your hot 
| haste, and awes you into quietude ! 
Somebody, not long ago, wrote a paper for Black- 
| wood, called “‘ Esthetics among the Alps,” intend- 
| ed to be very masterly. What the critics may have 
said about it we don’t know or care. We should be 
| sorry to carry about with us any Alpine teachings 
derived from such a source. sthetics among 
| the Alps are like one of Mr. Martin’s seven-mile 
palaces on ten feet of canvas. sthetics don’t be- 
long in the Alps. ‘‘ Delicate perception” is im- 
pertinent where all perceptions are drowned in awe. 
| Esthetics live in a level country, and redeem it. 
| Delicacy of taste has no wing for mountains ; it is 
| hushed, and sinks, with the mist-wreaths, to the 
valley bottoms. Inthe Alps, God talks; we trem- 
ble, and hold our tongue, and listen. 

When you come to Gex—as you will do, if :you 
| travel over the Juras, by the loveliest road in the 
| world—you should loiter and pass a night, if you 
| can spare it (always have a night to spare in Switz- 

erland), at Ferney, a miserable little village, where 
| Voltaire lived, and where he cultivated a farm of 
some nine hundred acres, and built a chateau, 
| which you can enter (with a fee), or see where he 
|slept. Behind the chateau is an overgrown gar- 


den and a bowered walk of beech-trees, where he 


| used to lounge, in view of Mont Blanc, and dic- 
tated to his secretary. He drove out in a gilt 
coach, with four horses; and sometimes there were 
thirty visitors in his chateau, who had come to do 
him homage, and to enjoy his petulant hospitality. 
You will see no gilt coach in his village nowadays, 
but very pretty dun cows, and bare-legged boys 
| driving them through the village streets to the 
pastures outside the town. 

It is a pretty walk of five miles from Ferney into 
|Geneva. Hedges skirt the road, and there are 
| scattered country-houses, which remind one of En- 
|gland. There are orchards, and open meadows ; 

and, to the left, from time to time, views of the 
| lake and of the mountains beyond. 

| When you have entered the town, given up your 
passport to a Genevese policeman in a cocked hat, 
and are fairly in the streets, you will be disappoint- 
|ed. You might be in a dirty part of Baltimore; 
but presently you will come upon a quay which 
| borders the Rhone, and see another town, as it 
were, rise like an amphitheatre before you, and 
bridges over which crowds of people are hurrying ; 
and the river-water you will find of such a rich, 
deep, intense blue as will startle you, and make 
| you think, perhaps, your eyes are at fault. You 
try them by looking up at a green mountain shoul- 
der which backs the town, and bow them again, 
lovingly, to that wonderful water. 

There is a great ark of baths floating near by, 
| and we enter to wash off the dust of our foot-tramp. 
After this, what refreshment as, from the window 
of our hotel upon the edge of the lake, we look over 
the river and the town, and listen to the hum, and 
see the bronze Rousseau standing among the trees 
upon an island garden, and catch the murmur of 
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the ripple which a little steamer makes as she | and the British thunderer has declared her equal, 
comes puffing out of the hazy distance on the lake | if not superior, to Mrs. Siddons. She has pur- 
—now dashing through the shadow of some near | chased a house in Paris for a million of francs, and 
shore, and then sauntering through the sunshine | the Count Montanelli has crowned his late literary 
of a bay; quivering and plashing as she comes honors by writing for her a new tragedy. 

nearer, leaving a long trail of sparkles in her wake, Then the company of the Bouffés-Parisiens has 
turning out bright furrows of blue—dashing and | gone to London, played in London; and the Duke 
splashing on—now in a line with the white chateau | d’Aumale, who has a delightful country-house 
where Byron lived and wrote ‘Chillon,” and now | down by Twickenham, which he calls Orleans 
over against the old home of Madame de Staél, and | House (metamorphosed from an old school-build- 
now, while we look and listen, drawing toward the ing—the view thereabout being ravishing )}—the 
town—the quay—where her paddles stop, where | Duke, we say, heard of the presence of the Bouffés- 
she drifts nearer and nearer, backs, splutters, turns | Parisiens in London, and his old mother, the Queen 
up an acre of foam, and rests. | of Louis Philippe, being wth him upon a visit, he 





Shall we sail upon her to-morrow? Shall we | 
take char-a-banc, and drive down to Chamouni ? 
Shall we idle through the fields toward Lausanne ? | 
Or shall we linger here at our window, watching 
the people come and go, watching the water, watch- | 
ing the clouds that now shroud the mountains, or | 
—what ? 

Don’t you wish you could ask yourselves ? 

Suppose we step into the coffee-room below and 
have a look at the ‘‘last files.” A table by the 
window, a dish of tea, and—to begin with—yester- 
day’s Galignani. 

And what a contemptible, interesting paper Gal- 
ignani always is! Such a gossip—such a robber 
of good things—such a contumacious, impertinent 
snapper-up of trifles—such a toady of the British— 
such a toady of the Emperor—such a toady of ev- 





conceived the idea of surprising her with a Paris 
play again. So it was all quietly arranged : a lit- 
tle company, an improvised orchestra, a grass plat 
for parquette, and a refrain to the final chorus of 
** Vive la France!” All this, with the French uni- 
ferm of the line, overwhelmed the old lady so, that 
the issue came near making true again Madame 
Girardin’s story of “ La joie fait peur.” 

Next we have that sad, strange tale of Miss 
Glasgow Smith—not in Galignani only, but on the 
lips of English and Scotch people around us. Did 


| she kill herlover? The feeling is—she did. And 


what sad, weary, never-ceasing punishment will 

rest upon her! ‘* Not proven,’’ indeed, but fel¢. 
And now, let us see what Lord Ellenborough 

will be saying about the new tide of affairs in India. 


| The old gentleman should be competent to speak 


ery thing that represents power—such a careful 


to such a point, for he has been in India—has held 
ignorance of all worthiness that is wea _—id of all 


command there ; he is grave, instructed, cool. We 
badness which is secret! How shoula uny body | think we see him rising to his feet in that august 
not like to sip Galignani with his tea? How we | assembly of England’s patricians, and seem to lis- 
all despise gossips, and how we all listen to them! | ten to an old man who has himself felt the heats 


And first we find somewhat again about the | of Delhi: 


Spiritualist Hume, who, it appears, is again in| ‘‘ Milords,” he says, after he has deplored the 
Paris, astonishing all who have the rare fortune to | action of particular officers in India and recited cer- 
see his performances. His hotel is represented as | tain details of the mutiny—‘ milords, it devolves 
besieged by applicants, noble and vulgar, who en- | upon me now to ask where was the Commander-in- 
treat his presence at their soirées. The other day | Chief all this time—why was not he in the midst 
he was at Fontainebleau, making diablerie repre- | of his troops? He knew the difficulties that were 
sentatjons before the imperial circle, and again we | growing up—he knew of the danger that threat- 
hear of him in Paris, in the sa/on of a Polish Count, | ened; for on the 9th of April he assembled the 
where his feats seemed to such an extent supernat- | troops at Umballah, and addressed them in very 
ural that a large number of the lady guests fainted | sensible terms, endeavoring to undeceive them as 
through terror. to the intentions of the government, and to bring 

We do not learn that the secret of his power has | them to a right state of feeling; but having done 
yet engaged the attention of the Academists. so, it appears he went away to the hills, leaving 

The photograph of the eminent sorcerer is upon | behind him the dangers that threatened in the 
sale along all the Boulevard. ‘There is,” says our | plain. -(Hear, hear.) That, my lords, I venture 
gossip, ‘‘in the physiognomy inspiration and as- | to say, is not the conduct that ought to be pursued. 
piration toward a better world. The looks, direct-| I should say, from all that I have read, that the 


ed without affectation to heaven, are at once firm | 
and gentle. One feels that they reach further | 
than those of most men, but always upward.” 

On the faith of this photograph, those good souls | 
who would have exorcised him as a demon may 
rest assured that his alliances, if they reach beyond 
the world, are with good spirits, and not with bad. 
There is nothing of the charlatan in the counte- 
nance, and far less of the demon than of the angelic. 

Yet his power is unequal, and fluctuates like the 
funds at the Bourse. To-day he fails utterly in 
producing his miracles, and to-morrow he shall 
startle into movement every object upon which he 
fixes his magnetic regard. 

Here, again, we have chat about Ristori. She 
is to remain in Paris these three winters to come. 
Fiorentini now boldly claims her as the first living 





tragedian, to the great diseomfort of poor Rachel ; 


measures taken by the government of India from 
the time that the danger became apparent—from 


| the time they knew of the retreat upon and the 


occupation of Delhi by the mutineers, have beer. 
judicious and proper; but, my lords, I do ques- 
tion their conduct in being blind to that which was 
obvious to all, and in omitting to take any precau- 
tions until this dreadful calamity actually took 
place. (Hear, hear.) But what is the position 
of General Anson? He has at his disposal two 
European regiments of infantry, two regiments of 
European cavalry, and an ample force of artillery. 
He has also two regiments ef Ghoorkas, who may 
be depended upon, and he has, I hope, still faith- 
ful two regiments of native troops. My lords, 
with such a force, independent of other native 
troops, if he had met the mutineers in the field, he 
might without difficulty have beat them or double 
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their force. But, my lords, he is opposed by two 
enemies far more powerful than the mutineers— 
the climate at this season of the year, and the 
almost absolute want of carriage. It is almost 
impossible for General Anson to move his troops 
down from their cantonments without means of 
carriage transport, and carriages are, I believe, 
unobtainable ; his only resource is to press men 
from the hills. In this way he may possibly 
bring down 2000 or 3000 men to carry burdens, but 
to obtain the necessary carriages and animals for 
moving an army a distance of 80 or 100 miles I 
believe to be impossible. Then there is the season, 
which, as I have said, is the most severe of the 
whole year. This is just the conclusion of the hot 
weather. During the prevalence of the hot winds 
we know that Europeans can not venture abroad 
in the sun. No European soldier is able to do his 
ordinary duties in the sun. Your lordships will 
recollect that on one occasion when the late Sir C. 
Napier was compelled to go into the field during 
the hot season, 45 Europeans were struck down in 
one day, and of the whole 45 he was the only one 
that survived the stroke. This is the most serious 
danger we have to meet. But, my lords, I will 
assume that General Anson is able to bring his 
troops in front of Delhi—and if he can do so, he 
ought by this time to be in possession of that place 
—he ought to be in possession of it, not in conse- 
quence of any attack by his artillery, but by the 
most simple of all means—namely, by changing 
the course of the canal by which Delhi is furnished 
with water, and turning it so as to deprive the in- 
habitants of their supply. Toward the conclusion 
of the dry season there is but very little water in 
that canal, and the population of Delhi, 160,000 or 


170,000 in number, are annually subjected to great 
inconvenience and difficulty from that cause. They 
are then compelled to go a considerable distance to 


the Jumna for their water. To obviate that diffi- 
culty in some degree, when I was in India I es- 
tablished in connection with the palace an im- 
mense tank, which contained sufficient for supply- 
ing the whole of the inhabitants with water for 
three weeks; but I regret to say, with that spirit 
which has marked the government ever since I left 
to obliterate as far as possible every thing I ever 
did or attempted to do for the benefit of that coun- 
try, that tank has been allowed to fall into ruin, 
and at this time the inhabitants of that place can 
not obtain water without having recourse to the 
canal. When I left India I left police battalions, 
which were formed to enable the government, in 
case of emergency, to move all the troops out of 
their cantonments upon any particular spot. By 
this means, when the invasion of the Sikhs took 
place, General Hardinge was enabled at once to 
move on three battalions from their cantonments 
to the scene of action, which he could not else 
have moved without leaving the places from which 
they were drawn unprotected. But General Anson 
had no such police Battalions to fall back upon. 
He must either leave an imposing force to protect 
the extensive cantonments at Meerut, Umballah, 
and other places, or, as the force moves away from 
Umballah, their cantonments will be burned down 
behind them. And we know that no European 
troops can stand in the full blaze of an Indian sun 
without shelter. It is not only at Meerut and 
Delhi, but in the Punjaub, at Ferozepore, and in 
every part of Bengal, that this disposition to 
mutiny exists. I regret to say that I fear at the 





present moment we can not with safety rely on 
the fidelity of any of the regular regiments of the 
Bengal army.” 

So we wander from Twickenham to India, from 
Miss Smith to Ferozepore, and back again to our 
tea and toast by our window of the Hotel des 
Bergues. 

Shall we stroll by the lake, now that the sun is 
setting ? 

An English girl, in broad, brown flat, and with 
light rod of Alfred’s make, is throwing a fly upon 
the water; she makes a deft cast, the action show- 
ing a lithe figure and firm, in most happy attitudes. 
Think of a New York girl, in the eye of the loiter- 
ers from a great hotel, indulging in such amuse- 
ment! Think of one (if you can) capable of such 
vigorous casts as she is making yonder ! 

Some duenna—it may be a mamma, it may be 
an elder sister—is seated upon the parapet near by, 
catching the last sun’s rays for a new consultation 
of her ‘‘ Murray.” A tall man, thoroughly British, 
in blue-spotted cravat, with red cheeks and yellow 
gaiters, is sauntering near by, with two chatter- 
ing little girls, who are entreating a sail upon the 
lake. An elegant Miss Simpkins, in blue, red, 
and yellow silk, of the latest Parisian cut (we fear 
she may be American), is exhibiting the art of her 
modiste, and exclaiming, in pretty, romantic com- 
monplace, upon the beauty and the quiet of the 
scene. 

The resonance of a vesper-bell from a gray tower 
beyond the Rhone is floating and dying on the wa- 
ter. The sun has slipped away from all the west 
windows, where just now it blazed—has slipped 
from the house-roofs, and from the towers, and all 
the nearer hills; and, as we look, has faded from 
the Savoy mountains, leaving them gray and cold, 
and has fastened upon the peaks of snow beyond 
Chamouni—sixty miles away as the crow flies— 
tinging them with rosy red. 

Shall we stray thither to-morrow? ‘Tis a sud- 
den fancy, and by the time the young English girl 
has withdrawn her tackle and disjointed her rod, it 
has grown into determination. We will go straight- 
way and book ourselves for Chamouni. A half 
coach half diligence traverses the road and leaves 
at six ; we secure an outside place, and stroll back 
to our inn, where once more, by candle-light, we 
resume our outlook through the journals upon the 
gay and perplexed life of Paris. 

What do we see now? A magnificent proces- 
sion ; soldiers by tens of thousands; martial bands 
waking echoes of a dirge between the houses, On- 
lookers sad and earnest, and grouping in fearful 
multitudes. Five hundred thousand are upon the 
walks, the balconies, the roofs. Women we see, 
with black scarfs, black vails—any token to show 
grief. 

In the front of the cortége, upon which all eyes 
are turned, we see a company of the Sergents de 
Ville, the police of Paris; after these a squadron 
of the mounted guard; then . -o dark, plain car- 
riages, within which we catch glimpse of surplice 
and of crucifix ; another company of the police of the 
city ; and after these a funeral car—heavy, dark, 
simple—with black plumes and white, waving with 
every motion. Above the heads of those who fol- 
low—a stricken little group of family mourners— 
we see the great plumes waving still; and over the 
heads of city dignitaries in their robes, who follow, 
still we see the great plumes nodding ; a brilliant 
aid-de-camp of the Emperor, with gold epaulets 
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and jingling sword-chains, does not shut off, or | terpolate here a little song of the dead master, by 
make us cease to watch, the mournfully -nodding | a translation which is little known, about 


plumes of black and white which wave over the | 
bier. And now we have a carriage of the imperial | 
stables—four horses with funereal deckings—but | 
the windows are closed; no one isthere. If it were | 

aking going to the grave, still none would ride aft- | 
er in the imperial carriage. 

Nearly every shop is shut where the prteetinn | 
trails by. 

And whose body is lying under the plumes which | 
wave yonder, far now by the column of the Bastile ? | 

Only a poet’s! 

Only a songster’s ! | 

Yet what a poet and what a singer was Bé- | 
ranger ! 

‘As to my funeral obsequies” (he wrote latter- | 
ly thus to his friend and publisher, M. Perrotin), 
“if you can avoid all public demonstration, do it, | 
I beg you, my dear Perrotin. When I lose friends, 
I have a horror of public clamor and of discourses | 
at their tomb.” 

And of this dying wish the Emperor has become 
self-appointed executor. There were only a few | 
friends, indeed, admitted within the grave-y ard | 
inclosure, and no speech there; but in all else, | 
wha. a magnificent lie! 

Loving friends, who dare not come near ; loving | 
voices, that dare not speak; and all that army 
of Paris, which the dead poet loved as men and | 
scorned as soldiers, appearing only in musket 
mockery—a kind of machine pomp—with no word, 
no look of the silent and tender sympathy that | 
bound their hearts to the songs of the dead man! | 

Was there ever such a painting of a corpse! and | 
painting it in colors most odious to the poet when | 
alive! 

It is hard for a man not a Frenchman to under- 
stand the regard in which Béranger was held ev- 
ery where in Paris andin France. The poor, strug- 
gling, ambitious, honest Scotchmen, who toss off 
an annual bumper to Burns, know something of 
it. But the Béranger feeling is the Burns feel- 
ing intensified. It is a Burns’s Yule-log, always 
burning. 

How is this? Not alone because his songs pen- 
etrated the humblest hearts, and kindled love and | 
joy there always; not alone because he assumed | 
their sufferings, and became the expression of their | 
fondest as well as their faintest hopes ; not alone | 
because he caught and reflected all the blaze of their | 
endeavor ; not altogether because he gave so quick | 
and biting a tongue to their griefs, and such pas- 
sionate, fearful distinctness to their curses against | 
a damning tyranny, but because every act of his | 
life was true to hes every word! 

He told no grief he did not feel. He pictured no 
humility he did not act—no poverty whose pinch | 
he did not know—no despotism at which his great | 
heart had not rebelled, in deed as in word. The | 
whole flow of his verse was a translucent river of | 
feeling and thought, whose soul-bed every man 





MY LISETTE, SHE IS NO MORE? 
What! Lisette, can this be you? 
You in silk and sarcenet! 
You in rings and brooches too! 
You in plumes of waving jet! 
Oh, no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette! 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


How your feet the ground despise, 
All in shoes of satin set; 
And your rouge with roses vies— 
Prithee where didst purchase it? 
Oh, no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette! 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


Round your boudoir wealth has spread 
Gilded couch and cabinet, 
Silken curtains to your bed, 
All that heart can wish to get. 
But oh, no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette! 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


Simpering, you twist your lip 
Toa smile of etiquette; 
Not a sign of mirth must slip 
Past the bounds your teachers set; 
Oh, no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette! 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


Far away the days, alas! 
When in cabin cold and wet, 
Love's imperial mistress was 
Nothing but a gray grisette. 
Oh, no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette! 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


You, ah me! when you had caught 
My poor heart in silken net, 
Never then denied me aught, 
Never played this proud coquette. 
Oh, no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette! 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


Wedded to a wealthy fool, 
Paying dear for leave to fret! 
Though his love be somewhat cool 
Be content with what you get. 

Oh, no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette! 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 
If that love divine be true, 
"Tis when fair and free are met; 
As for you, Madame, adieu— 
Let the haughty Duchess fret! 
For oh, no, no, no, 
Surely she is not Lisette! 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, she is no more! 


knew and saw. He covered no vice te which he| How strange! This plaintive Lisette-lover has 
had fallen victim; he affected no purity he had | five hundred thousand mourners crowding to his 
not reached. How he sung— tomb! It was not the artist they honored—not the 
“+ Lisette, ma Lisette, lover—not the democrat even—but the true-heart- 

Tu m‘as trompé toujours; ed man! 
Mais vive la grisette, Swift upon this mention (the date of the journal 
Je bois & nos amours!” is but a trifle later) comes the story of Eugene Sue's 
’Twas a great, fond, honest heart he had, and a/| death. And what contrast! Yet the Paris world 
quick brain for interpreter. was never more eager for a new song-book of Bé- 
Shall we weary our reader (surely not) if we in-| ranger’s than it had been for the Wandering Jew. 
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But it was for a splendid spectacle those people 
crowded—of passion, indeed—poverty, may be— 
life, always and every where. But the man sunk 
below the artist; he never lived up to the level of 
his thought. Sue’s self-indulgence overcame him ; 
he put all his feeling on paper; his sympathies 
taxed his imagination only. It was Lisette in satin. 
Plumes there may be waving in his funeral cortége, 
but no heart-sighs fan them. 

And now to bed, One last look upon the night. 
The stars are out, and dance and play in the wa- 
ter. But the mountains are dim banks, which 
might be clouds—dim banks, where, in our dreams, 
we see white glories crowding ! 

Crick-crack, crick-crack, crick-crack (over the 
paving-stones), rumble, rumble, rumble (over a 
smooth Macadam), and we go bowling down the road 
that leads to Chamouni; passport all right, knap- 
sack repacked, and we eager for the mountains. 

There is an American beside us upon the top of 
the coach ; he is chewing a quid; he is unshaven ; 
he wears the air of an independent citizen. It is 
a grand air to wear, but does not involve impu- 
dence or conceit. There are too many who think 
it does. 

‘* Parley English ?” says he, interrogatively. 

We tell him that we have that faculty, 

“You speak it pretty well,” says he. 

We bow in acknowledgment. We somehow 
dread the thought of having this man’s talk in our 
ear as we catch our first near view of Mont Blanc. 
There seems no hope of escape, however. 

‘Do you live about here, Sir ?’’ continues he. 

No, we do not; we half wish we did. 

“Well, now, I shouldn't ; I should rather live 
on a praree” (he spits); ‘‘ I’m from Ameriky, Sir.” 

“ Ah!” 

‘* P’raps you don’t know what a praree is, Sir?” 

‘* A plain country,” we venture. 

“Well, Sir, it’s a plain, to be sure; but you 
don’t have such plains in this country—about as 
large as all Switzerland, Sir; and the sile about— 
so deep, Sir” (taking my ’Alpenstock aha measuring 
about three feet upon the bottom, expectorating 
violently at the end of his observation). 

** Indeed !” 


A peasant, upon a hillside near by, is gathering 
up a little patch of hay; he collects it in a sheet, 
and bears it off upon his shoulders, 

Our quick-eyed countryman observes it. 

“Halloa! see there! a feller putting hay into a 


sheet! I should like to put that feller down plump 
into the middle of a praree, and just see him stare! 
Do you suppose now, Sir, that that’s all his crop?” 

We think it possible. 

‘* And how many cows do you suppose he keeps?” 

Not many, we think. 

** No, Sir-ee !”’ 

‘* Perhaps goats.” 

It is a new idea to our countryman, 

‘*They keep goats about here, do they, Sir?” 

We have sometimes seen them. 

“ And do goats pay, Sir, as things go?” 

Do you pity us? How, after this, shall we draw 
our thoughts into the right mood for Chamouni ? 

We have it! 

We will hum to ourselves (and you, reader) 
- Coleridge’s great Hymn: 


“* Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 





Rave ceaselessly: but thou, most awful Form! 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently! Around thee and above 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass; methinks thou piercest it 

As with a wedge!—" 

“Goats are a pretty tractable animal, ain't 
they ?’’ says our friend. 

“ Yes—tractable.”’ 

—* But when I look again, 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity !—" 

Countryman, ‘How fur is the furthest you 
can see Mount Blank cf a clear day?” 

Easy Cuatr. “ Ninety miles,” 

CoL_ERIDGE. 

t —*“O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought; entranced in prayer 
I worshiped the Invisible alone!" 

CounTRYMAN (renewing his quid). ‘‘That’s an 
all-fired distance.” 

Easy Cuatrr (indignant) quotes Coleridge aloud : 

** Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life, and life's own secret joy: 
Till the dilating Soul, enwrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing—there 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven!" 

Our countryman has chewed violently through 
this; but he is not to be put off the track—not he. 

‘*Do you know Saxe ?” says he. 

We have not that pleasure. 

** He’s a fine poet.” 

Coleridge again : 

“ Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 

Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 

Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy! Awake, 

Voice of sweet song! Awake, my Heart, awake! 

Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my Hymn!" 

My countryman is quieted, and we bowl along, 
under shade of wooded cliffs, over long reaches of 
level valley road, until at length, not far from noon- 
day, upon a bridge that crosses by a single arch the 
turbid Arve, a great gap opens in the mountains 
before us; and in it—beyond it—filling it—top- 
ping it—topping every thing in the view—in your 
thought —in your anticipations—Mont Blanc! 
Propped by ridges of aiguilies, the great dome 
shines white in the sun. 

We gaze, half hoping our countryman does not 
see it. 

But he does though, 
stunner!” 

We fly to Coleridge : 

* Thou, too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 

Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 

Into the depth of — that vail thy breast— 

Thou too again, st Mountain! thou 

That as I raise my ‘head, awhile bowed low 

In adoration, upward from thy base 

Slow traveling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 

Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 

To rise before me. Rise, oh ever rise, 

Rise like a cloud of incense from the Earth! 

Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 

Thou dread embassador from Earth to Heaven, . 

Great hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God !" 

‘*T suppose that’s Mount Blank?” 

Our countryman is right. It is Mont Blanc we 
see; and at his feet we lay down our pen. 


“ Halloa! I say, that isa 
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Cnitor’s Hrawer. 


HE bar and the pulpit are fruitful sources of 
supply for the Drawer, and the following from 
the bench are admirable in their way : 

Judge Strong, our County Judge, was formerly 
—well, it was some years ago—given to imbibing 
more than was essential to the equilibrium of his 
mental or physical powers. But he was one of the 


when a little too deep in liquor. With his neigh- 
bor, Mr. Bates, a political opponent, he had had 
many a sharp conflict; but one day, when quite 
mellow, it suddenly struck him that he ought to 
‘‘make up friends” with Bates; and stepping up 
to him in the street he said; 

“*T say, Mr. Bates, you and I have said a great 
many hard things about one another, and I am 
getting old, and feel as if I ought to make an apol- 
ogy for all I have said, and have it settled up.” 

‘*Oh, never mind,” said Mr. Bates, “let it pass; 
and if you keep quiet hereafter I'll be satisfied.” 

“No, no,” said the Judge ; ‘‘ I owe you an apolo- 
gy, for I’ve called you a rogue, a thief, and a liar.” 

‘Well, never mind.” 

“Yes, but Ido mind. I say I have called you 
a thief, and a liar, and a scoundrel—and—and— 
I'll be hanged if I don’t think just so still!” 

Judge Doane was another of our County Judges, 
recently deceased, a very profane man himself, but 
very sensitive on the proprieties of the court-room. 
An Irishman, being called as a witness, used so 
much profanity that the Judge reproved him sharp- 
ly, and threatened to fine him if he swore again. 
The Irishman knew the swearing habits of the 
Judge so well that he thought him only in jest, 
and soon broke out again. 

“*Mr. Clerk,” said the Judge, “enter a fine of 
ten dollars against the witness.” 

Pat paid up, and, turning to the bench, said: 

‘Ye are a Judge, are ye ?” 

“T am, Sir,” answered the Judge, quite pomp- 

ously. - 
** Well, ye look more like a creeminal, and so ye 
are; for the little I swair isn’t to be thought on by 
the side of the almightenest blasphaimies of yer 
honer. Bad luck to yer honer!” 

The Judge would have been glad to fine him 
over again; but there was too much truth in this 
witness’s testimony, and he let him off. 

Judge Strong, of whom the first of these stories 
is told, is the very magistrate who made his mark, 
when quite a youthful lawyer, by the ingenious 
counsel which he gave a client, and cleared him 
entirely and very unexpectedly. He practiced in 
Jefferson County, and a prisoner being arraigned 
for theft, who had no counsel, the Court appointed 
young Strong to that service, directing him to con- 
fer with the prisoner, and give him the best advice 
he could under the circumstances. He retired 
with his client to an adjacent room for consulta- 
tion, and when an officer was sent to inform them 
that the Court was waiting, Strong was found 
alone, and returned with the officer into the court- 
room. 

‘* Where is your client ?” demanded the Judge. 

‘“* He has left the plaee,” replied the lawyer. 

** Left the place!” cried the Judge. ‘ What do 
you mean, Mr. Strong ?” 

“Why, your honor directed me to give him the 
best advice I could under the circumstances. He 
told me he was guilty, and so I opened the window 





and advised him to jump out and run. He took 
my advice, as in duty bound, and by this time he 
is more than two miles off.” 


LEAVING the bench and the bar, we have some 
reminiscences of a Georgia constable which are 
very refreshing : 

Houston County, Georgia, boasts of the politest 


|man and the most efficient constable in the State. 
politest men in the world, and never more so than | 


Captain Spikes, of the 1631st district, G. M., is 
well known, and so popular that it is not improb- 
able he would have been made Governor, but his 
services in his present important office could not 
be readily dispensed with. It would be difficult to 
hold court if Captain Spikes was out of the place, 
and one of the Judges of the Circuit, on his arrival 
at Perry, always makes it a point to ask if Captain 
Spikes is on hand, for he says if he is not, he shall 
adjourn over, At the lastSpring Term of the Court, 
a newly-admitted member of the bar made his ap- 
pearance; and a striking appearance it was, as 
Nature had lavished upon his ungainly shoulders 
a head of flaming red hair, so brilliant and blazing 
as to shine instantly on the eyes of all around him. 
As he attempted to pass within the bar with the 
other lawyers, Captain Spikes presented his staff 
of office, and gently intimated that he could not 
come in, as the seats were reserved for the lawyers. 

** But I am a lawyer.” 

“T should think not,”’ said Captain Spikes; 
“the Court won't allow it, and I can not let you 
in, Sir.” 

General Warren, a well-known member of the 
bar, hearing the conversation, interposed, and told 
the Captain that the young gentleman had been 
recently admitted, and was a real lawyer. 

‘Well, ’taint possible—sartingly ’taint possible ; 
but go in, Sir—go in, Sir—I give it up. You're 
the first red-headed lawyer I ever seed !” 

Such an officer as Captain Spikes comes, in time, 
to be an important branch of the government, and 
assumes the place of Court and jury in certain 
cases that seem too plain to require a more formal 
trial. 

Twenty years ago the County of Dooly, adjoin- 
ing Houston, had a hard population, not very scru- 
pulous about the distinction in property, especial- 
ly in the matter of pigs and chickens, which they 
would take wherever they could find them. Jerry 
Barns had been arrested for robbing a roost, and 
being brought up to Court, where the justice was 
too slow to suit the summary notions of the con- 
stable, Captain Spikes assumed the duty of laying 
down the law to the jury, telling them if they 
didn’t find Jerry guilty, he should take him into 
his own hands. The jury left the matter with 
Spikes, who proceeded to sentence him forthwith : 

“You done it, you know you did; and now you 
may have your choice to go to jail six months or 
take twenty-five lashes.” 

Jerry chose the latter; and, after going through 
the course of sprouts, he said he wouldn't have 
minded it much if they had trimmed the hickories 
smooth, but the stubs had stuck in his back, and 
he was afraid it would make it sore. But Captain 
Spikes warned him that the next time he was 
caught he should have the lashes and the six 
months to boot. 


WHILE we are in Georgia let us hear from Mor- 
gan County, in which John Sturgis lives, who is 
said by some to be even more polite than Captain 
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Spikes. We have heard before of a gentleman who 
was passing a sitting hen, and said, ‘‘ Don’t rise, 
madam ;” but Mr. Sturgis had never heard of this 
gentleman, and the other day he came to the 
trough with his horse, and found a hen in it on 
her nest. He bowed to the hen, and said, very 
politely, ‘‘Don’t disturb yourself, madam; I'm 
not going to flustrate, no how, madam; lay on— 
lay on—I'll take another trough!” And touching 
his hat, he bowed himself out of the presence of the 
fair fowl. 


‘* Ar a social party in Cincinnati,” writes a ge- 
nial friend, ‘‘a young lawyer observed a young 
lady approaching whom he had had the misfortune 
to offend. He extended his hand, and exclaimed : 

‘*** Good-evening, Mary.’ 

‘**Miss Mary, if you please,’ said the young 
lady, bridling up at his familiarity. 

‘** We can miss you, Mary, only when you are 
absent,’ he replied, and they were soon reconciled. 
It is said that she will soon be missed no more.” 


Fatuer Haynes, the celebrated negro preach- 
er of Vermont, has been in the Drawer before. A 
correspondent sends us some personal reminiscences 
of the man that are well worth preserving : 

“*Mr. Haynes was settled over the parish of 
West Rutland, and for several years was happy 
and useful. At length a council was called to con- 
sider the expediency of dismissing him. When 
they came together, and one of them asked him 
what was the matter— 

‘** Oh,’ said he, ‘matter enough. I have been 
preaching here these six years, and the people of 
West Rutland have just found out that I’m a nig- 

r!’ 

“In the next parish, that of East Rutland, a 
very worthy man was settled, the Rev. Mr. Bill- 
ings, who was an old bachelor—at least he was 
forty years old, and had never yet taken unto him- 
self a spouse. Some members of his flock, prompt- 
ed, perhaps, by some of the tender maidens, sug- 
gested to Father Haynes to advise Mr. Billings to 
change his condition. Father Haynes undertook 
this delicate office, and called over to see his neigh- 
bor minister, and lay the subject before him. In 
his study, and in the midst of a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke, Mr. Haynes began : 

“*¢Tt is thought by many of your congregation, 
Mr. Billings, that your usefulness would be great- 
ly increased if you would take a wife.’ 

‘* Now it happened that Father Haynes had two 
or three daughters, ‘black but comely,’ and Mr. 
Billings thought to tease the old man by saying, 

‘** Very likely, Father Haynes; and, by-the- 
way, you have some fine daughters—what do you 
say to giving me one of them?’ 

‘“** Well, well,’ replied the old wag, ‘ you see I 
have spent a great deal of money on their educa- 
tion, and I could not consent to see one of them 
throw herself away!’ 

‘* Mr, Billings did not press the suit, and Father 
Haynes dropped the subject.” 


WesTERN eloquence is sti]l unrivaled. <A cor- 
respondent in Kane County, Dlinois, sends us the 
report of a recent murder trial there, from which 
we take a sketch of thesperoration of the counsel's 
speech in behalf of the prisoners, There were half 
a dozen of them, men and women, a company of 
Wand«rio basket-makers, who had got mad at one 





of their number, and knifed him. As they all car, 
ried the same kind of knife, and all were equally 
drunk, and one quite as likely to have done the 
deed as another, they were tried together, and 
were quite likely to be hung together. 

Fenton was the lawyer whom they employed to 
see them out of the scrape. He appealed to the 
jury in strains of magniloquence not to be reported 
except by a lightning-rod, and having shown that 
this peaceful company had been compelled to kill 
the deceased in self-defense, he proceeded to har- 
row up their feelings by presenting the awful con- 
sequences of convicting them of murder : 

““Now, gentlemen of the jury, I am going to 
suppose a case. It ain't so, and I don’t want you 
to thihk it is so, for I am only going to suppose a 
case. We have all got done; this Court gives you 
the instructions; you leave the room, and in a 
short time you come back—I am only supposing a 
case—and the foreman hands up his verdict. The 
Court reads: ‘ Harlow Helm, guilty—off goes his 
head ; Philo Helm, guilty—off goes his head ; James 
Rowe, guilty—off goes his head; Maria Shepard, 
guilty—off goes her head; Levina Helm, guilty— 
off goes her head.’ The people won't listen; they 
will break for the woods; and what on airth will 
become of you, gentlemen of the jury ?” 

The jury rendered a verdict of not guilty with- 
out leaving the room. 


Tue late John Stanley, of North Carolina, was 
one of the most brilliant men of the old North State. 
Judge Gaston relates the following anecdote, to 
show his extraordinary readiness and intrepidity : 

‘*When General Lafayette was expected to visit 
North Carolina, resolutions were introduced of a 
very liberal character, authorizing the Governor, 
without regard to expense, to receive him as the 
guest of the State. The Assembly contained its 
full proportion of those economists and calculators 
who seek to ingratiate themselves with the people 
by voting against every expenditure of money, 
and it was exceedingly feared that if the question 
were taken by the yeas and nays, all these—how- 
ever willing that the resolutions might pass—would 
record their votes against them. It was the fixed 
policy and earnest object of those who trembled for 
the character of the State to prevent that mode of 
taking the question. To their dismay a demand 
was made for the yeas and nays by a leader of the 
liberal junto, and if this were seconded, the consti- 
tution enjoined that the question should be so put. 
Mr. Stanley instantly arose—his clear, blue eye 
bright with unusual fire, his outstretched arm di- 
rected to the member who had just resumed his 
seat, and his noble voice deep and full beyond its 
ordinary richness. ‘Mr. Speaker,’ he exclaimed, 
‘I thank the gentleman for his motion. I rise to 
second it. It is due to the honor of North Carolina 
to show, in the most solemn form, that there is not 
a man among us who hesitates to do all which that 
honor enjoins ; or, if there be such a miscreant in 
our body, it is right that there should be an oppor- 
tunity of gibbeting his name high on the pillory 
of infamy !’ Not a word more was said. The ques- 
tion was taken, and all—even the mover of. the 
yeas and nays—recorded their votes in favor of 
the resolutions.” 


Two cases of filial affection have recently been 
communicated to the Drawer, so touching, and to 
nature so true, that we mention them : 
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** A youth of seventeen meeting an acquaintance 
in the street, says, 

*** Guess who’s dead.’ 

«Mr, Jones, I suppose ; I heard he was very 
sick.’ 

“‘No, it ain’t; it’s my ma! 
morning.’”’ 

The other: ‘‘A man from the country called in 
at a hardware-store in town, and asked for a new 
kind of reaping-machine recently introduced. He 
was requested to walk back into another part of 
of the store and it would be shown to him. As he 
was going on, he saw a huge circular-saw, and, 
tapping it with his hand as he passed, he said : 

“*T had an old daddy cut in two with one of 
them things the other day |’ ” 

Tender-hearted creatures, both these fellows! 
Who will drop a tear when either of them rots ? 


She died this 


Tuank God for the Sabbath! After six weary 
days of toil, and care, and business anxiety, how 
delightful is the coming of the Sabbath! The 
wheel of Ixion ceases in its turning revolutions ; 
the stone of Sisyphus pauses upon the hillside; the 
back is eased of its burden ; the mind is lifted from 
the thoughts of daily cares and avocations to the 
contemplation of higher and more ennobling themes. 
The Sabbath is a glorious institution. To the 
beast at the plow; to the artisan in his work-shop ; 
to the chemist in his laboratory ; to the profession- 
al man amidst his books; and to the author with 
his pen—comes the Sabbath with a like blessing 
unto each, 


A corPULent clergyman rose at a public din- 
ner to return thanks, which he did by laying his 
hands imploringly on his stomach, and saying: 
‘* We thank Thee for these blessings so bountifully 
spread, and our capacity to enjoy them.” 


FirrrnG, and almost sublime, is the epitaph on 
the tombstone of a soldier, Michael Adams, in a 
burial-ground in Montreal : 

“In peaceful quarters billeted am I, 

And here forgetful of all past labors lye; 

Let me alone while sleeping I remain, 

And when the last trumpet sounds I'll march again." 


Wuen is a horse a victim of the Inquisition ? 
When he is fastened to ihe rack. 

Why are printers liable to bad colds? Because 
they always use damp sheets. 


Wuart disease do reapers often get on a hot day ? 
A drop-sickle affection. 

. From a city away almost at the outer verge of 

civilization a friend of ours sends us a letter, in 
which he mentions the following conversation, in- 
troducing an extract from a funeral sermon. It 
reads to us a little the most extraordinary of any 
thing in that line that has ever come within the 
circle of our acquaintance. Our correspondent 
writes : 

* Conspicuous among the heterogeneous compa- 
ny now gathered in this hotel—a company of live 
men from all parts of this great and ge-lorious 
country—is a tall Kentuckian, who has made him- 
self a man of mark by his convivial habits, his 
free-and-easy manners, and his unfailing fund of 
entertaining stories. Last evening, being Sunday, 





he and I, and Judge Niles, from Indiana, started 
for church, but it was so muddy and so hot that we 
gave it up, returned to the hotel, and thought it 
would be quite as well to spend the evening in se- 
rious conversation. It was natural that the talk 
should take a turn toward preachers and preach- 
ing, and my Kentucky friend said that he himself 
once heard a sermon in North Carolina that was, in 
many respects, more striking than the ‘ Harp of a 
thousand strings ;’ and whereas that was evidently 
manufactured, he could vouch for his sermon, for 
he was there. It was at the funeral of a man well 
known in the community, and what he was well 
known for will appear from the traits of character 
drawn by the preacher, who said : 

‘**My friends and neighbors, the deceased, as 
you well know, had not many virtues whereof to 
boast ; therefore, on that part of the subject, I shall 
necessarily be brief. But that he had some vir- 
tues, among which was good judgment, will ap- 
pear evident when I inform you that he selected 
me to preach his funeral sermon. And what I am 
now about to speak, I wish distinctly understood, 
is by his own request, and that of the immediate 
friends of the deceased.’ (The preacher here looked 
to the widow, who nodded assent.) ‘That our de- 
ceased friend had his failings he does not wish me, 
his preacher, to deny, as his short-comings were 
known to you all. But that he was no hypocrite 
will appear evident when you hear what I have 
further to say. That our departed friend kept 
fighting-cocks, and fought them; that he kept 
race-horses, and run them; thet he neglected 
his domestic duties and obligations, I have the 
most abundant assurance’ (to which last remark 
the widow again nodded her assen’). ‘ But he was 
no hypocrite. He wished me to say he did not 
wish you, his friends and neighbors, to copy his 
example. He was no hypocrite; he only fell into 
the sins of the time. Abundant evidence might be 
found, both in Scripture and in history, to show 
that men are very liable to fall into the sins of the 
time, but I need not prove it in the hearing of you, 
my friends and neighbors, for there is not one of you 
who has not, like our departed friend, often fallen 
into the same sins of the time. But I do not claim 
this as a virtue, for, as I told you at the beginning, 
he did not claim any virtues. And, situated as he 
now is, it will be well for me to call your atten- 
tion to these facts. If you should by any means 
ever chance to get into heaven, you will see some 
very strange things. First, you will wonder much 
at not seeing a great many there who told you they 
were going there ; and again, you will be agreea- 
bly disappointed in seeing some whom you did not 
expect, and among them our departed friend ; but 
the last and crowning wonder of all will be, that 
you have got there yourselves" 

‘* With these words of eulogy and consolation 
the preacher concluded his sermon, and retired with 
the scattering crowd.” 


Mr. Wiseman was going over the Liverpool 
ferry, from this city, in one of the steamers, and 
bought a splendid salamander safe to put in his 
state-room, to protect himself and his valuables in 
case the vessel was destroyed by fire. 


‘* Ming host of the Eagle,” Leverett Crittenden, 
will be remembered by every man who was in the 
habit of being often in Albany some twenty-five 


years ago, What a jolly old fellow he was, with 
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his enormous stomach—a corporation big enough 
for a dozen little aldermen such as you have in 
New York and Albany nowadays! “I happened 
to be standing”’ (says a welcome correspondent) “on 
the steps of the Eagle Tavern, kept at that time by 
this prince of landlords, when Durand, who was to 
make a balloon ascension that afternoon, came out 
of the hotel, and extending his hand to Mr. Crit- 
tenden, bade him farewell, saying, at the same 
time, that he wished very much it was in Mr. 
Crittenden’s power to go with him in his aerial ex- 
cursion. 

“The old gentleman threw himself at once into 
one of his mock-serious and heroic attitudes, and 
roared out in his loudest tones: ‘ J wish you to un- 
derstand, Mr. Durand, that I consider myself big 
enough to go atone !” 

** Opposite to the Eagle Tavern, in those days, 
dwelt an M.D. whom many will also remember. 
‘Dr. Hinckley, Physician and Surgeon,’ was the 
inscription on the shingle over his door, and so high 
up as not to be easily read. One afternoon I no- 
ticed a couple of verdant youth attentively study- 
ing the sign, when one of them exclaimed: ‘ I’ve 
got it! it’s Dr. Hinckley, Physicking Sturgeon !’ 

““*No, it ain't,’ said the other, ‘it’s Dr. Hinck- 
ley, Fishing for Sturgeon.’ 

“The boys were evidently full of Albany beef, 
as sturgeon was and is now called, and being sat- 
isfied that they had got the right of it, decamped.”’ 


Tuk same clever correspondent continues : 

‘*In the fall of 1840 I was traveling, in company 
with Father Kidwell, from Richmond, Indiana, to 
Dayton, Ohio, to attend a grand Harrison fandan- 
go. Mr. Kidwell was a famous Universalist preach- 
er, and a warm politician. 
along we passed a company of Irishmen at work 
on the road, when Mr. Kidwell roared out, at the 
top of his voice, 

‘** Hurrah for Tippecanoe, and Tyler too!’ 

‘*One of the Patlanders responded most pro- 
fanely by shouting, 

“** Hurrah for h—I1!’ 

“«That’s right, my friend,’ said Kidwell; ‘I 
like to hear every man hurrah for his own country.’ 

‘* We had to whip up briskly to get out of the 
reach of the stones which followed us in answer to 
this home shot. 

‘Some years age Mr. Kidwell was preaching to 
a large audience in a wild part of Illinois, and an- 
nounced for his text: ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions.’ He had scarcely read the words, 
when an old coon stood up and said : 

***T tell you, folks, that’s a lie! I know his 
father well. He lives fifteen miles from Lexing- 
ton, in Old Kentuck, in an old log cabin, and there 
ain’t but one room in the house.’ 

‘* At another time the same Universalist preach- 
er was holding forth in a meeting-house in Terre 
Maute. He had gone about half through his dis- 
course when a man came in, quite the worse for 
liquor, and reeled up in front of the pulpit, where 
he steadied himself and listened. The preacher was 
earnest in proving that there is no hell, and urged 
the Universalist doctrine with great eloquence, till 
the poor drunkard below cried out to him: 

““*That’s it, Kidwell, my old friend! Make 
them words true, or if you don't I’m a goner!” 

“That brought the sermon to a close. It was 
an application quite unexpected, but all the more 
forcible on that account,” 


A sprovr of evil, ere it has struck root, 
With thumb and finger one up pulls; 

To start it, when grown up and full of fruit, 
Requires a mighty yoke of bulls, 


Gries FLETCHER died as long ago as 1623, but 
his verses live in the love of the few who treasure 
those gems of soul and song that the old masters 
made. We would gladly copy the whole of the 
‘*Dying Husband's Farewell,” but we know that 
modern taste does not relish these antiques, and we 
will take the last verse only, addressed to his wife : 
‘Farewell, farewell! I feel my long, long rest, 

And iron sleep my leeden heart oppressit gz; 
Night after day, sleep ater labor's best, 

Port after storms, joy after long distressing ; 

So weep thy loss, as knowing ‘tis my blessing; 

Both as a widow and a Christian grieve; 

Still live I in thy thoughts, but as in heaven I live.” 


HERE we have a handful of very clever things 
by a correspondent who will do us a favor by re- 





As we were riding | 


membering that one good turn deserves another. 
| H—— writes: 

| One of those inconsistent fellows, of whom we 
| have some even in this dueling region, who think 
| it no sin to abuse a man ever so roundly with their 
| tongues but a great sin to fight, received a well- 
| merited rebuke the other day. His old man was 
up, as it often was, and he wound up his abuse by 
adding, 

***T would give you what you need, but you 
know my hands are tied.’ 

““*Then,’ said the other, ‘you ought to keep 
your tongue tied |’” , 

We think so too. A little the meanest man out 
is one who pretends to be so religious that he can 
| not fight, but has not religion enough to restrain 
| him from insulting his neighbor. 

‘“*Mr, Jenkins was dining at a very hospitable 
table, but a piece of bacon near him was so very 
small that the lady of the house remarked to him: 

‘** Pray, Mr. Jenkins, help yourself to the ba- 
con. Don’t be afraid of it!” 

“«* No, indeed, madam, I shall not be. I’ve seen 
a piece twice as large, and it didn’t scare me a bit." 

‘There is no end to the sayings of John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke. I send you the following, as 
one of his best, and I do not know that it has ever 
been in print: 

‘* Randolph was in a tavern, lying on a sofa in 
the parlor, waiting for the stage to come to the 
door. A dandified chap stepped into the room with 
a whip in his hand, just come from a drive, and, 
standing before the mirror, arranged his hair and 
collar, quite unconscious of the presence of the gen- 
tleman on the sofa. After attitudinizing + while, 
he turned to go out, when Mr. Randolph asked him, 

‘** Has the stage come ?” 

‘“* Stage, Sir! stage!’ said the fop; ‘I’ve no- 
thing to do with it, Sir.’ 

‘«¢ Qh! I beg your pardon,’ said Randolph, qui- 
etly ; ‘J thought you were the driver !'”’ 


ANOTHER correspondent —may their number 
never be less, and their shadows always increase ! 
~has sent a string of pearls, though he lives over 
the line out of Jersey, where they grow, and in old 
Orange County, New York, a land flowing with 
milk and honey. He sends us, first, as cute a Yan- 
kee trick as we ever heard of, viz.: 


** During the war with Great Britain a Yankee 
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fishing-smack, off Nantucket Shoals, was chased 
by a British sloop-of-war. Finding the enemy 
gaining faster upon them than was agreeable, the 
Yankees dropped their sails, and all hands com- 
menced fishing, as if they were in very shallow wa- 
ter. The trick succeeded—the Englishman was 
frightened at the prospect of getting aground, and 
with helm hard up pushed off, leaving the Yankee 
to himself in twenty fathoms’ water.” 

This one is of domestic manufacture ; at least it 
comes from the writer’s own neighborhood : 

* A little girl in Orange County, New York, re- 
turning from a day’s play with a neighbor’s child, 
found in her mother’s chamber a new little brother. 
Having admired its cheeks and handled its fat arms, 
she suddenly left the room, flew over to her play- 
mate whom she had just left, and cried out, ‘ We’ve 
got a little baby at our house, and it ain’t a rag 
baby neither—it’s made of meat !’” 

Very natural and very childlike was the in- 
quiry of the little boy who was so proud of his first 
pair of boots, that, after strutting in them all day, 
he wanted to sleep in them at night. His good 


mother told him he must take them off, and as he | 


was still reluctant, she added that if he did not 
mind his mother he could not go to heaven. 

“Well, ma,” he asked, very thoughtfully, *‘ do 
the boys wear boots in heaven ?” 


Very precise was another little fellow, the son | 


of a Presbyterian clergyman, who ran up to his fa- 
ther as he rose from his knees at family worship, 
and asked, “‘ Pa, what makes you always say Amen 
just before you kneel up?” He had often heard 
of kneeling down, and why not say kneel up ? 

“In my college days, at Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, Adams was a great place for the wilder 
boys to go to when they would havea spree. Two 
of my class, whom many who read this will remem- 
ber—Joe and Tom—returned from Adams, and Joe 
was so much the worse for liquor that Tom had to 
steady him home, and up to his room-door, which 
was at the head of the stairs on the second story. 
Having seen him safely at the top, Tom walked 
down; while Joe, from above, attempting to bow 
his thanks, lost his balance, and came tumbling 
after. Startled almost into soberness by his fall, 
Joe stammered out, ‘Tom, you scamp you, what 
for you frow me down stairs for ?” 

** Pete Coon is a great character in Williams- 
town—the peripatetic merchant of canes and the | 
repairer of dilapidated umbrellas. Pete is a stub- 


her father’s house. It was some three or four miles 
from the railway station, and in giving her father 
directions to meet him and bring him to the house, 
Lucy told her father he would have no difficulty in 
telling which Mr. Burleigh was—that he had only 
to take the ugliest-looking man he found at the 
station, and bring him along—he would be sure to 
have the right one. Old Mr, Stone went as his 
strong-minded daughter directed, and when the 
train came in he soon singled out the long-haired 
man as his intended guest, and was not surprised 
at Burleigh’s answering to his name. ‘ Well,’ said 
the honest-hearted old Stone, ‘ I’ve heern Lucy tell 
of you; she said you looked like the devil, but I 
declare you look a greal deal worse than I thought 
you did!’” 

We are much obliged to the correspondent who 
sends us the above, and we should print the other 
that comes with it, only that we made it ourselves, 
some years ago, and put it in the Drawer. 


A Kentucky correspondent says—and probably 
he is right about it—that Tom Marshall is now 
made the father of all the good hits that have been 
made in that region for half a century past, and 
then he tells the following: 

‘*General Perkins and Tom Marshall were can- 
vassing the State in a hotly-contested election. 
The General was a roaring Democrat, and by way 
| of catching the flats, was fond of boasting that his 
| father was a cooper by trade in an obscure part of 
the State. The great failing of the General was 
his fondness for old whisky, but the more he drank 
the more of a Democrat he became, and the proud- 
er of being the son of acooper. Of this fact he had 
been making the most, when Marshall, in replying 
to his speech, looked at him with great contempt, 
and said . 

‘**Fellow-citizens, his father may have been a 
very good cooper—I don't deny that, but I do say, 
gentlemen, he put a mighty poor head into that 
whisky -barrel !’”’ 





| 


INDIANA sends us this genuine Western story : 

‘* At the Fall Term of the Licking Common-Pleas 
Court, in the Buckeye State, the grand jury, after 
a protracted session of three days, returned into 
| court with an indictment against an old man, 
| Hunt, for hog-stealing, reported ‘no further busi- 





| ness before them,’ and were promptly discharged. 
‘The cause was called for trial at an early day 


born Millerite, or Second-Adventist, always set-| of the term. Judge P——, an eccentric, brilliant 
ting ‘ the last day’ some months ahead, and never | lawyer, from Columbus, appeared for the defense. 
being in the least disconcerted when he has to post- | The State proved beyond a ‘reasonable doubt’ all 


pone the exercises on account of the failure of the 


principal characters to appear. He loves to argue | 


the matter with the boys, and having more Scrip- 


ture at his tongue’s-end than they have, he often | 
But one of them | 


makes short work of them. 
stumped him suddenly by saying, ‘ Well, Peter, 
what do you make of this: I give you the origin- 
al; you will find it in the First Book of Virgil, 
first verse—‘‘ Arma virumque cano?”’ This was 
more than Pete could answer, and he was com- 
pelled .to say, ‘Oh, if you go off into the Hebrew, 
I give it up!’ 

“ Burleigh, the poetical reformer, was one of the 


the material allegations in the indictment. The 
fact that the stolen hog bore the mark and brand 
| of the owner, giving it ‘a local habitation and a 
name’ not enjoyed by all porkers who roamed the 
woods at that early day, and that the defendant was 
| familiar with his neighbor's mark, fastened the an- 
|amus furund: upon him in a most overwhelming 
|manner, After the evidence closed, the prosecu- 
tion read the statute defining the offense and affix- 

|ing the penalty, and was content to submit so 
plain a case, without argument, to the intelligent 

segment of the country then and there impanneled. 

‘*The counsel for the defense, during all this time, 





earliest to let his hair grow as long as it would, | had made no particular effort, further than a few 
parting it in the middle, and letting his beard flow _ sharp interrogatories on cross-examination, to dis- 
down to his breast. Some years ago, before Lucy | | entangle his devoted client from the meshes of the 
Stone took unto herself a man, she was expecting | ‘law. He now arose to address the jury. He stood 
Burleigh to come on a certain day, to visit her at | in silence for a few moments, while surveying the 
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judge, the jury, and the audience with the com- | jolly good company, and found the next day, when 
manding air and dignity of a Roman orator, when he he got sober, that his own gobbler had graced the 
commenced. We give the substance of his speech: | board, and gone the way of all turkeys. 

*** Gentlemen, when I consider the overwhelm- 
ing importance of the case you are impanneled to| From Carlisle, Sullivan County, Indiana, we 
try—when I reflect that, six long weeks since, your | have the certificate of character which was given 
sheriff was sent into every township to summon a/to John S. Robinson by his neighbors, ou he 
grand jury, who, in obedience tothat mandate, have | might go abroad with it and make his way in the 
appeared—received their mileage and per diem, dis-| world. It seems that John thought it would read 
charged their duties and returned tot ir homes— | well in poetry, and he made it into that article as 
that the government has provided, at an annual sal- follows: 
ary, a judge to administer the laws, and an attorney | To this country our friend returned, 
to prosecute the pleas of the State—that the clerk, | And had a character presented by his friends he had 
sheriff, bailiffs, and witnesses must receive their | - — Re . 
fees, mileage, per diem, and perquisites——and for | 15 ‘ends gave him a friendly gree 
what? Why, merely to find an indictment against | “24 conferred on him « pass that will cause him friends 

- ro -. _— with all strangers he chances to meet. 
this suffering, decrepit old man, for driving home a Gus Ailend tna. seeestadcnen. 

‘ net 'w ~ 

omall a ree of unpacked pork - When I thus re He is a friend to his friend and native land. 
flect, I’m reminded of the Christian and the Jew, | L 

ho, journeying together over the great desert of When volunteers were called for, he helped Uncle Sam— 
who, } ger. S tog) . . Helped him to buy and pay for California's golden land: 
Asia, were in great extremity for food. Their last | By fighting of his battles down in the Mexican sand; 
morsel had been consumed, except a small piece of | All for the sake of his friends and his native land, 
pork which the Gentile carried in his knapsack, | ye is a gallant man—honest and true, 
and from which he cut small slices from time to | If he promises he means to do. 
time, to satisfy his hunger, at the same urging his | 1» war he is a tiger—in peace a lamb, 
companion to do likewise ; but the Jew, true to the | That was learned of him in helping Uncle Sam 
early precepts of his religion, refused to partake of | On the fields of the Mexican land. 
the unclean beast. Finally, on the second day of | Soberness is his theme— 
this involuntary fast, when the ravages of hunger | Drunkenness in any one he considers mean. 
had nearly conquered the famished son of Israel, | He has lived moral life ever yet, 
he called to his companion for the forbidden flesh, | 454 in that way is strongly set. 
He seized the unctuous morsel—his keen knife | This man, take him all around, 
glanced in the sunlight—the dainty food was al- | 18 48 near right as any man we have found. 
ready n his lips—when suddenly his lungs re- | O° friend is honest, sober, moral, just, and true, 

y Upon ais ip ~ ng | What more can the world require, or what more should 

fused to respire, the heavens grew black, the earth ia ant 
rocked to and fro, as though smote by the hand | 
of the Omnipotent. The terrified Israelite threw 





| ‘* Now, Mr. Drawer,” saith a Wisconsin scribe, 
the accursed meat into the dust of the earth, and, | ««] ghall send you a sample of a Justice of the 


raising his eyes to heaven, cried ‘Oh, what a fuss | Peace that will put all your Dutchmen, and even 


about a small pece of pork !”’’ 


“The records of the court show that old Hunt | 
went acquit.” 


“THERE once lived in a neighboring county to 
this,” writes a friend, “‘old Dr. D——, who, al- 
though a man of fine sense, was unfortunately ad- 
dicted to intemperance. While visiting the city 
of Hawesville, famous for its coal mines, he was | 
overcome by King Alcohol, and fell into a drunken | 
sleep. The boys of the place, fond of fun, con- 
cluded that they would carry the Doctor into one 
of the coal mines to see what effect it would have 
upon him when he awoke. After an hour or two 
the Doctor opened his eyes, and seeing so many 
black-faced men with lamps in the side of their 
caps, very naturally concluded that he was in the 
other world. , As soon as the miners discovered 
that he was awake, one of them approached him 
with a bottle, and asked him to drink. 

***No, I thank you, Mr. Devil. I quit drink- 
ing three weeks before I left the other world!’ re- 
plied the Doctor.” 

CHrisTMAS was approaching, and Boggs was 
boasting at the village inn that he had the biggest 
turkey fattening for the table there was in town. 
Jones asked him to dine with him the next day at 
the saloon, and Boggs said he would, and pay for 
the dinner, if Jones would hook a turkey for the 
occasion. To this Jones agreed, and Boggs en- 
joved the entertainment greatly ; washed it down 
with half a dozen bottles of wine, in the midst of a 





| that live Hoosier, tothe blush. We are a fast peo- 


ple out here, you may depend; and as to making 
people fast when they want to get apart so that 
they can go faster, it is altogether out of the ques- 
tion. I see by the papers that when you Eastern 


people want to get divorced, as many of you do, 


you have a long lawsuit and an endless deal of 
bother to bring it about ; but just see how it is done 
here. I send you two true bills, and you may 
print them: 

*«* Know all men by these presents that I, we, and each 
of us do, for and in consideration of one dollar each to 
the other paid by each other, hereby agree to dissolve, 
abrogate, nullify, and render null and void the bonds of 
matrimony existing between us, and we do furthermore 
agree that our respective things shall be separated, and 
we still further agree that we will neither of us object to 
the other marrying again whenever and whomever we 
please. - 

“*Witness our hands and seals this 24th day of 
March, 1857. 

“*Joun WILSon. {Seal.] 
“*Saran Ann WiLson. ([(Seal.) 

‘**Signed in presence of James Perers, Justice of 

Peace.’ 


“*Srate or Wrsconstn,? Be it remembered that on 

County or ——. the 24th day of March, 185T, 
personally appeared before me the above-named 
and acknowledged the foregoing to be their free act and 
deed. And I do hereby consent to the above divorce, 
and by the authority in me vested, pronounce the same @ 
vinculo matrimonii, and that it is best for the said par- 
ties to live apart. 

“* James Perens, Justice Peace.’ 


“There, Mr. Drawer, what do you think of 
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that? Isn't he a Dogberry? Wouldn’t you call 
him a Justass of the Peace? Think of ‘the au- 
thority in me vested’ to dissolve the marriage! 
The old fool thought, as he could marry them, he 
could unmarry them just as easily. If he could 
make, he could mar. He is certainly a character, 
and you shall have more of the beauties of his ad- 
ministration, if you would be pleased to see them.” 

Certainly, let us have more of them—the more 
the better. If Squire Peters’s divorces are good 
enough for the West, we have not a doubt that 
emigration will take a fresh start as soon as it is 
noised abroad in these parts. 





A sketcny Virginian sends us a brace of anec- 
dotes of his own region, and very srood they are: 

‘‘ During a session of the Circuit Court at Lynch- 
burg, an Irishman was indicted for stabbing an- 
other on the canal, and the only witness was Den- 
nis O’Brien, who was required to enter into bonds 
for his appearance at the next Court. The recog- 
nizance was read to him in the usual form: 

“*You acknowledge yourself indebted to the 
Commonwealth of Virginia in the sum of $500,’ 

‘*Dennis. ‘I don’t owe her a cint, Sir.’ 

** As soon as the clerk recovered from his amuse- 
ment at the answer, he explained the meaning of 
the form, and then read it over again. 

‘*Dennis, ‘I tell ye I don’t owe her a cint. 
It’s more money nor I ever saw, nor my father be- 
fore me.’ 

* At this stage of the matter a brother of Den- 
nis interfered, and said: 

***¥e must jest say it, Dinnis; it’s ony one of 
the forms of the law.’ 

“Dennis. ‘But Iwon’t. I’m a dacent, honest 
man, what pays my debts, and I'll spake the 
thruth, and the divil may drink all my whisky for 
a month if I say I owe any body a cint. Now 
chate me if you can.’ 

“Dennis refused to say it, but he promised to 
come to court and tell all he knew about the mur. 
der.” 

The other story is still better: 

“Near the village of Collierstown lives a man 
well known all over the county as Sergeant Clark. 
His greatest failing is a love of good liquor, and 
the liquor is so good that it gets the better of him, 
and he gets the worse for liquor. He makes fre- 
quent horseback trips to a ‘ still-house’ a few miles 
off to replenish his jug. And it came to pass that 
a great two-fisted fellow named Jolly—poor but 
powerful—waylaid the Sergeant and levied on his 
liquor, taking not only what he could drink, but 
filling his own bottle out of the Sergeant’s. This 
was done two or three times, and then Clark screw- 
ed up his courage with an extra drink, armed him- 
self with a big stone, and, when Jolly came out to 
stop him, let drive at the robber, and left him 
sprawling in the road—not.so jolly as he thought 
to be—nearly dead, but not dead drunk at all. 
Now Jolly was a desperate character, and Clark, 
when he reached home, was so frightened at the 
thought of what he had done, and the vengeance 
Jolly would take, that he became a temperance 
man for nearly a month, and never went to the 
still-house during all that time. A long and dreary 
month it was after the jug was empty. So when 
he could stand it no longer, he mounted his horse 
and rode over, got his jug filled, and also a bottle 

of yeast, which he put into his breeches’ pocket, 


he was all in a flurry, and hurried on; and just 
then and there, bang went the yeast-bottle, and 
the Sergeant thought he was shot for certain. Put- 
ting spurs to his horse he dashed on to the nearest 
house, and called out at the top of his voice: 

‘**Help! help here! quick! I’m shot dead as 
a door; the blood is all running down inte my 
boots !’ 

‘* The people came out and helped the old fellow 
down from his horse, and led him—he was too big 
to be carried—into the house, and at last succeeded 
in convincing him that Jolly had not fired at him 
from behind the corner of his house, but he had 
been wounded by the discharge of his own pocket- 
pistol. It has had a good effect on him. That 
bottle of yeast has helped him to rise, and he sel- 
dom goes to the still-house with his jug.” 





Tue following bit of Scotch ‘‘ Rhymin’ blath- 
er’ was first published in a magazine edited by 
Joseph R. Chandler, Esq., of Philadelphia, in 1819 
and 1820: 

ADDRESS TO A LAND TORTOISE. 


Guid mornin’, frien’, ye re earlie creepin'! 
Wi7' head erect about ye peepin’— 
Ane steady gait ye alway keep in, 
Aye sure an’ slaw— 
I doubt the time ye tak’ to sleep in 
Is unco sma . 


Your crawlin’ pits me aye in mind 

O' tortles o° the human kind— 

How mony crawlers do we find 
*Mang sons o° men, 

Wi' thought. unto the earth inclined 
Until the en’? 

Ah! now ye've shut yoursel’ up tight; 

I fear ye’re in an awsome fright 

At seein’ sic an unco’ sight 
As my queer face. 

Gang on your gait! I’m no the wight 
Wad harm your race. 


Ablins I might for fun or fame 
Just carve upon your hard auld wame 
The twa initials o' my name, 
An‘ whin I met ye, 
And then—nzae ither right I'd claim 
Than down to set ye. 


Ye'll live a hundred years, they say, 
An’ mony a wearie mile ye gae, 
An’ mony a hunder eggs ye lay, 
Ye queer auld beast, 
Whilk gies the snake, your mortal fae, 
Fu’ mony a feast. 


But fame ye weel! I now maun leave ye, 

I ken my absence winna grieve ye— 

Wi jingling Scotch nae mair I'll deave ye, 
An’ ithers too— 

Aince an’ for aye, I freely give ye 
A lang adieu. 





Tuis is as old as the hills, but, like those ven- 
erable objects, worth seeing again : 

‘** An eccentric barber opened a shop under the 
walls of the King’s Bench prison. The windows 
being broken when he entered it, he mended them 
with paper, on which appeared ‘Shave for a pen- 
ny,’ with the usual invitation to customers. Over 
his door was scrawled, 

‘Here lives Jemmy Wright; 
Shaves as well as any man in England, 
Almost—not quite.’ 

“‘Poote, who loved any thing eccentric, saw 

these inscriptions, and hoping to extract some wit 





and returned homeward, As he came by Jolly’s 





from the author, he pulled off his hat, and thrust- 
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ing his head through a paper pane into the shop, | Nadir invaded India, he arrived first at Lahore; 
called out, ‘Is Jemmy Wright at home?’ The | where the Governor immediately surrendered the 
barber immediately forced his own head through | city to him, and treated him with princely honors. 
another pane, and replied, ‘No, Sir, he has just At night, Nadir, whose only couch for months past 
popped out!’ Foote laughed heartily, and gave | had been a horse-blanket, with a saddle for a pil- 
the man a guinea.” | tow, was conducted to a magnificent bed, with piles 
of cushions, and twelve young damsels were in at- 

Tur Romany Rye abounds in good things, and | tendance to shampoo his limbs and fan him to 
this ‘‘ Jockey’s Song”’ is not one of the worst. The sleep. Nadir started from his luxurious couch, 
jockey was abusing a craven, cheating, contempti- | roared for his secretary, and gave orders that the 
ble live lord, whose meanness is set off in the song: | drums should be beat, and a proclamation made 
THE JOCKEY'S SONG. | that Nadir had conquered all India. The aston- 


Now list to a ditty both funny and true— 
Merrily moves the dance along— 

A ditty that tells of a coward and screw, 
My lord lieutenant so free and young. 


Sir Plume, though not liking a bullet at all— 
Merrily moves the dance along— 

Had yet resolution to go to a ball, 
My lord lieutenant so free and young. 


** Woulez wous danser, mademoiselle ?'— 
Merrily moves the dance along— | 
Said she, ‘‘ Sir, to dance I should like very well,” 
My lord lieutenant so free and young. | 
They danced te the left, and they danced to the right— | 
Merrily moves the dance along— 
And her troth the fair damsel bestowed on the knight, 
My lord lieutenant so free and young. 


“Now what shall I fetch you, mademoiselle ?’— 
Merrily moves the dance along— 

Said she, ‘‘ Sir, an ice I should like very well," 
My lord lieutenant so free and young. 


But the ice, when he got it, he instantly ate— 
Merrily moves the dance along— 

Although his poor partner was all in a fret, 
My lord lieutenant so free and young. 


He ate up the ice like a prudent young lord— 
Merrily moves the dance along— 

For he saw ‘twas the very last ice on the board— 
My lord lieutenant so free and young. 


“ Now when shall we marry ?” the gentleman cried— 
Merrily moves the dance along— 

* Sir, get you to Jordan,” the damsel replied, 
My lord lieutenant so free and young. 

“I never will wed with the pitiful elf"— 
Merrily moves the dance along— 

** Who ate up the ice which I wanted myself,” 
My lord lieutenant so free and young. 

**I'd pardon your backing from red Waterloo"— 
Merrily moves the dance along— 

**But I never will wed with a coward and screw,” 
My lord heutenant so free and young. 





Ovr old friend Bangs was invited by a friend to 
his house to partake of a julep, of which he was | 
very fond. It was handed to him in a silver gob- 
let lined with gold. After sipping a portion, B. | 
turned to his host, and remarked that it was aston- 
ishing what an addition a strawberry gave to the | 
flavor of a julep. His friend replied that he was 
very sorry that he did not have a strawberry to 
put in it. 

* But,” said B., * there is certainly one in this.” 

Upon his host’s asserting the contrary, he in- 
sisted that he saw it distinctly, and drained the 
goblet to get the berry—when lo and behold, he 
found that it was only the reflection of his own nose! 


Tue anecdotes related of Nadir Shah are beyond 
computation. We may be permitted to repeat one 
or two, which were lately told by one whose grand- 
sire had been a soldier in Nadir’s army, and had 
witnessed the sack and massacre of Delhi. When 





| ished scribe ventured to hint that the conquest had 


not yet been accomplished. ‘‘No matter,” said 
Nadir ; ‘‘ where the chiefs of the people choose to 
| Yive i in ‘this effeminate manner, it will cost me little 
trouble to conquer them.” And his anticipation 
was fully verified. 

A very common salutation to a friend, whom 
one has not seen for some time, is to welcome him, 


| and assure him ‘‘ that his place has long been emp- 
J ty.”’ 


Nadir had ordered a splendid mausoleum to 
be built for himself at Mush’hed, in Khorassan ; 
and on his return from India he went to see it. 
The night before he visited his intended resting- 


| place, some unfriendly wag wrote above the spot 
destined for the grav e—"' Welc ome, conqueror of 


the world! your place here has long been empty.” 
Nadir offered a reward for the discovery of the 
writer; but, whoever he was, he took good care to 
keep incognito. The place was not long empty, for 
Nadir was assassinated soon after, and here his 
remains rested till they were dug up and desecra- 
ted by Agha Mohammed. 


A SCHOOL-MATE of the writer was noted for his 
impromptu translations of the Latin authors while 
in the recitation-room. Our teachtr, the Rev. 
James M‘V. , than whom was no better linguist 
in the country, used to tell his scholars of this brill- 
iant faux pas of our hero, and caution them against 
the habit of trusting to the occasion for help: 

“A was translating that beautiful passage 
from Ovid, in which he describes Neptune rising 
from the cerulean depths. He was brought up 
standing at the words ‘ rorantia barba;’ but it was 
only for a moment. With a knowing look, he ren- 
dered it, Neptune rose with a ‘roaring beard!” It 
made the translator immortal.” 


THE same correspondent writes that, “A long 
time ago, away down-east, the village poet being 
on a ‘regular bust,’ the facetious editor of the 
| Bangtown Banner had to indite the annual New- 
year’s Address of the little, weazen-faced carrier, 
who rejoiced in the name of Moses. After insert- 


| ing his fingers into his hair, and his finger-nails 
| into his head, the editor succeeded in digging out 


the following classic effusion : 


*From Moses to Moses, 
There was no other Moses. 
Great Moses reposes 
Beneath Moab's roses— 
And will do so, 

The carrier supposes, 
Until time closes 

On all that he knows is!*"* 


This should be preserved as a model in brevity 
and beauty for all future effusions of village bards. 


THE serious charge of being a musician was 
brought by a waggish barrister against Nicholas 
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Purcell O'Gorman, who stoutly denied the same. 
A jury was thereupon impanneled to try the defend- 
ant, who persisted in pleading ‘* Not guilty” to the 
indictment for melodious practices. The jury con- 
sisted of Con Lyne, under twelve aliases—such as 
**Con of the Seven Bottles,’’ ‘‘Con of the Seven 
Throttles,” ‘‘ Crim Con,” and so forth. The pros- 
ecutor then proceeded to interrogate the defendant : 
“ By virtue of your oath, Mr. O’Gorman, did you 
never play on any musical instrument ?"’ ‘‘ Nev- 
er, on my honor!” replied Purcell. ‘‘ Come, Sir, 
recollect yourself. By virtue of your oath, did you 
never play second to O'Connell?” The fact 
was too notorious to admit of any defense, and the 
unanimous jury accordingly returned a verdict of 
Guilty. 


**Wuoss child is that?” asked a loafer, last 
Fourth of July, of a nice, and rather spruce-look- 
ing young man, with yellow whiskers, and a little, 
blue-eyed, cotton-headed doll of a baby in his arms. 


**Wa-al, now,” says yellow whiskers, with an | 
awful grin, ‘‘ whosz dew you reckin it is? I guess 
you don’t ketch me a toatin’ nobody's else’s babies. 
I ain't quite so green as to be a mindin’ another | 


determined, in good time, to pay off the Judge. 
After adjournment for dinner, Ben placed himself 
at the Court-house door, and made himself exceed- 
ingly interesting to the by-standers by relating 
some of his large stock of droll jokes. Just as Ben 
expected, the Judge came along, and stopped to 
listen. ‘Yes,’ says Ben, ‘that was the queerest 
instance of snake-fascination that I ever heard of. 
Did you ever hear of it, Judge?’ 

‘* * Don't know that I ever did,’ replied the Judge. 
‘What was it?’ 

‘** Why,’ says Ben, ‘there was a friend of mine 
out hunting in the woods the other day, with his 
gun and a fine dog. He observed the dog ahead 
of him to come very suddenly to a stop—stand 
fixed, with tail straight out, as if he saw something 
very unusual. Without moving a peg, the dog 
stood as if entranced. My friend now advanced 
cautiously toward him, and saw a great big snake, 
about four feet long, lying coiled near a stump, 
with his head slightly raised, and pointed at the 
dog. Each gazed intently at the other, while 
neither moved. The dog paid no attention to the 
repeated calls of my friend. At length it struck 
him that the dog was charmed by the snake. He 
had heard of such things, and his curiosity was so 
great that he determined to try the experiment on 
himself. He thought over in his mind that he 
would venture to a certain extent—that he would 
limit the degree of fascination, so that, if he was 
losing sight of himself, he could then easily with- 
draw. So, laying down his gun, he seized the dog 
by the tail, pulled him away, and took his stand 
| before the snake. The moment their eyes met, 
| there arose the most delightful visions he had ever 
| experienced i in his life. The snake’s eyes sparkled 





;Tainbow. He lost all sight of self— perfectly 
| charmed—held fast, without the power of with- 
| drawal. Diamonds and jewels of every descrip- 
| tion, blazing in the richest hues, passed before him, 
his mind utterly lost in a kind of delirium, blend. 
| ing objects and fancies the most beautiful and in- 
describable. He bent his head nearer and nearer 








man’s babies on the Fourth of July!” And baby’ 8 | to the snake, in a kind of-rapture more pleasing 

papa looked quite self-important, while the very | than he had ever before known or conceived. 

inconsiderate inquirer, whose untimely remark had | Closer and closer he was drawn by an irresistible 

certainly awakened the sympathies of the crowd in _ power utterly beyond his control, till their heads 

his behalf, took his sudden departure, mortified at _ almost touched.’ 

his unfortunate blunder. “The Judge was by this time wrought up to the 
| Tight point, and stood with open eyes, ears, and 

Tue following interesting fact is told so well by mouth, when Ben carelessly inquired how the last 
a Texan correspondent, that we venture to put the | case ‘ had gone,’ and received an impatient reply 
entire tale of the snake into our Drawer : | from the Judge. 

“Judge F—— was presiding over the District)“ *1 expect the jury found it hard to agree?’ said 
Court of W—— County. During a trial in the | Ben. 
morning, he very suddenly stopped the proceedings |  “‘ Don’t know,’ said the Judge. ‘ But the man 
of the court, and called attention to a certain Ben | —the man—w hat became of the man ?? 

Van—a queer stick of the bar—by ordering thesher-| ‘* ‘Oh!’ said Ben, ‘the snake swallowed the man!” 
iff to fine the said gentleman in the amount of $1. 

“The cause of this fine was the creaking of | JAmEs THE First, soon after his accession te 
Ben’s new boots as he was complacently walking the English throne, was present in a court of jus- 
the floor outside of the bar. New boots were such | tice to observe the pleadings in a case of some con- 
a rarity to him that he delighted to hear them an- | sequence. The counsel for the plaintiff having 

th Ives to h If and the rest of man- | finished, the King was so perfectly satisfied that 
kind in general. When he heard the fine an- he exclaimed, “Tis a plain case!” and was about 
nounced, Ben stopped in the middle of the floor, | to leave the court, Being persuaded to stay and 
begged the sheriff to come and take the fine, de- | hear the other side of the question, the pleaders for 
claring that he dared not move either way to get | the defendant made the case no less plain on their 
out of the room or to carry him the money, for fear | side. On this the monarch arose and departed in 
the Judge might charge him something to boot ! a great passion, exclaiming, “‘ They are all rogues 

‘* His merry eye twinkled as he paid up; and he | alike!” 








Sinks’s Patent Gutta Perch Suflating Custumes. 
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Enables a Man to fill an entire Railway Seat; | Thus securing a comfortable Sleep at Night. 
Vor. XV.—No. 89.—Y x* 








Will prevent injury in case of Railway Collisions. 





prevents them from hurting him. 


Enables one to jump after a Ferry-boat in Safety. 





Shows that a man must avoid too much Pressure 
when inflating. 











Shows the advantages of the Costume as a Dis- 
guise when one wishes to avoid a Creditor. 
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Shows how a Respectable Man may be instantly 
transformed into an Alderman. 
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Foss for Ortaber. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Broviz, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 


Ficures 1 anp 2.—WaLKinG Dress AND CHILD’s CosTUME. 
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| accordance with the demands of the season, 
we present illustrations of two styles of | 
CLoAKs, which we select on account of their nov- | 
elty and elegance. Figure 1 is a black velvet par- 
dessus, with a pelerine, somewhat cut away in| 
front, and deeper behind. The sleeves, which are | 
very long and full, are caught up in folds upon the | 
front of the arm, and fall in a graceful sweep. The | 
ornaments consist of fancy buttons and a narrow 
fringe.—Figure 3 is likewise composed of velvet, 
which is richly embroidered—as given in our illus- | 
tration—though other modes of embellishment are | 
in vogue. The peculiar style of the hood gives a | 
decided character to this garment. | 
The CuiLp's Costume is intended for a girl of | 
from seven to ten years. The hat is of plush, with 
satin ribbons, and a fall of white lace. The dress | greater display is desired—of slashing up, at the 
is of salmon-colored merino, with a succession of sides, the upper one, and joining it by means of 
graduated flounces. The jacket is of green velvet, | cross-bands of velvet ; thus allowing the ornament 
the sleeves of which are frilled, and cut open at the | wrought upon the under-skirt to appear through 
top to admit the passage of those of the dress; they | the opening. Flounces continue to be much in 
are then closed by being buttoned. The bands | favor. Plain flowing sleeves are extensively worn, 
crossing the breast are of velvet, with large pearl either with frills or of the Venetian style, long and 
buttons or cameos. pointed. Perhaps, however, the majority prefer 
Dresses woven with flowers in pyramids, etc., | them with frills or puffs ; the simplicity of the for- 
at the sides, are prepared for the Fall. Double skirts | mer recommends them as being in pure taste. Drop 
will be much in vogue. ‘There is one mode—when | buttons and black lace are favorite ornaments. 


Figure 4.—PuFrrep SLEEVE. 


Frievre 3.—VELver CLOAK. 





